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INTRODUCTION 


Since the commencement of the First Five Year Plan the Planning 
•Commission has published a series of progress reports on the working- 
•of the Plan. The first progress report related to 1951-52 and 1952-53. 
This was followed by a review of the working of the Plan du rin g its 
first two years and a half ending September, 1953. Three further 
pogress reports were published. These were for the year 1953-54, 
■for the six months April — September 1954, and for the year 1954^55’, 

A year ago, in presenting the progress report for ,1954-55, I said: 

“After the Second Five Year Plan has been approved, the 
Planning Commission hopes to undertake' a careful 
assessment of the working of the First Five Year Plan 
as a whole. Such a study over a period of five years 
will be of value in placing the experience which has 
been gained during the past five years in the correct 
perspective and will assist the Central and State Gov- 
ernments in ensuring greater efiSciency and securing an 
even larger measure of public cooperation and partici- 
pation in the implementation of the Second Five Year 
Plan.” 


This volume attempts an appraisal of the First Five Year Plan as 
-a whole and also includes the Progress Report for the last year of the 
Plan. In this Review the Planning Commission has endeavoured to 
make as objective an appraisement as possible of the execution of 
development programmes in diflferent sectors and to present a balanced 
account of the results achieved. It is hoped that the Review will 
assist all concerned in taking such action as may be necessary for 
■ensuring the fulfilment of programmes included in the Second Five 
Year Plan. 

In the preparation of the present report the Planning Cdmmission 
-encountered one difficulty. Owing to the reorganisation of States in 
November 1956, it has not been possible yet to obtain figures of actual 
expenditure for States whose territories were reorganised. The figures 
of expenditure cited for the year 1955-56 are t^en mainly from the 
revised estimates. The estimates of actual outlay during the last year 
■of the Plan are therefore necessarily approximate. 


May 30, 1957. 


V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI. 
Deputy Chairman, 
Planning Commission. 




CHAPTER I 

ECONOMIC TRENDS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

It is proposed to attempt in this chapter an appraisal of the over- 
all economic trends and achievements over the plan period against 
the objectives and targets defined in the Plan. 

Objectives and Approach ' 

2. The first five year plan had a t wo-fo ld objective. Firstly, it. 
aimed at correcting the disequilibrium in the economy caused by - 
the War and the partition of the country. Secondly, it proposed to ». 
initiate simultaneously a process of all-round balanced development! 
which would ensure a rising national income and a steady improve- 
ment in living standards over a period. While the investment pat- 
tern envisaged in the plan was worked out with due regard to the 
immediate objective and the resources immediately in sight, the 
approach to the problems of mobilisation and deployment of re- 
sources was formulated in the light of the long-term objective. It 
was also emphasised that the aim was not merely to plan within 
the existing socio-economic framework but to change this frame- 
work progressively and by democratic methods in keeping with the 
larger ends of policy enunciated in the Constitution. The first five 
year plan was thus a step in a new direction, a step which involved 
greater direct responsibility for the State in promoting develop- 
ment and a greater degree of coordination of developmental activity 
in all economic sectors and at all levels. 

3. The economic situation at the commencement of the plan 
was far from favourable ,to ^ny marked stepping up of investment. 
There were acute shortages of food and raw materials. Industrial 
production was below capacity levels. The transport system had- 
been severely run do-wn. The rehabilitation of large numbers of 
displaced persons coming over from across the border was a special 
problem with social, psychological as well as economic implications. 
The outbreak of the Korean war in June 1950 and an mnusually 
bad crop in 1950-51 had aggravated the situation. In 1951, the 
coimtry had to import 4-7 million tons of foodgrains. There were 
inflationary pressures within the economy; the index of wholesale 
prices at the end of March 1951 was 450 (1939=100). The balance 
of payments in 1951-52 showed a deficit of Rs. 163 crores on current 
account. Various developmental projects which had been com- 
menced in the post-war period were faced with financial difficulties. 
There was little coordination, inter se, between the developmental 
20 P. C. 
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“' the administra- 

arip in some of the newly constituted States was in- 

adequate even fc.r its normal tasks. • 


. 4 . ihe first five-year plan, therefore, endeavoured, first of all, io 
present a coordinated view of the requirements of the economy mid 
of the resources available. In the light of this, it worked "out a 
scheme of priorities in terms of .which to proceed further with a 
view to restoring balance to the economy and of laying simulta- 
neously the foundations of orderly development. To an e.xtent. the 
P^ati was an attempt to sjmthesise and coordinate -the development 
programmes that had already been initiated. But, it ivould be 
•wrong to minimise the significance of the enunciation of the wfidei 
objectives and approaches and of the focussing of public attention 
on the probleir^ Of development as such. Each item of the develop- 
ment programme was viewed as an element in a wider scheme, and 
new items of work w'ere taken up, some with a view to immediate 
results; others from more long-range considerations. The first fii-e 
year plan became, in other words, the starting point of a nev/ and 
meaningful phase in policy formulation, programming and imple- 
mentation, and governmental action came to be viewed more and 
more as an aspect of the community’s endeavour to attain defined 
objectives along lines which, in the circumstances, looked mosi 
promising. 

5 . The following table shows the projected and actual allocation 
of plan outlay by major heads over the five year period: 


AVocatious and Outlay under the First Five Year Plan by Major 

Heads of Development . 


Total Plan Provisicn 

(including adjustments ) Outlcy lySi'S" 


1. Apiditnire and Community Dcoclopment 

<i) Agricultural Programmes 
(j[) Community Projects and National 
Extension Service 
(m) Ixtcal Development Works 

2. Irrigation and Potoer 

(i) Multipurpose projects 
{ii) Irrigation projects 
(ill) Power projects 

1 . Industries and .Mim'ng 

(i) "Village and small-scale industries - 

(iP Large-scale Indusmcs, mining- and 

scientific research 


. crorcs 

Per cent 

Rs. crorcs 

Per cent 

351 


299 

I4-S 

■ 249 

10-5 

227 

II -3 

90 

3-8 

57 

2.5 

^5 

0-6 

15 

0-7 

<547 

27ZZ 

sss 

29-r 

256 

10-8 

241 

12*0 

213 

9-0 

191 

9*5 

178 

7*4 

153 

7*<5 

188 

7 : 9 . 

100 

5-0 

49 

2-1 

4 / 

“T-t 

2 , 2 

139 

5 -S 

36 

2*. 8 
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T ora] P]an Provision 

(including adjustments) Outlay 1951-56 


Rs. crorcs 

Per ’cent 

, Rs. crorcs Per cent 

4. Transport and Communications 

S 7 r 

24-0 

532 

26-4 

/'{) Railways 

267 

11*2 

267 

13-3 

(it 1 Roais and Roai Transport 

• 147 

6-2 

147 

7-3 

(Hi) Ports and Harbours, Shipping and 
other Transport 

97 

• 4 -I 

71 

3-5 

(iv) Posts & Telegraphs, Cotnmunica- 
tio.as and Broadcasting 

60 

2-5 

47 

2-3 

5. Social Services 


4 £;j 


2 T ‘0 

(0 Education .... 

170 

7-2 

153 

7-6 

\ii) Health , . . . ’ . 

138^ 

5 -S 

I 0 I\ 

5-0 

(in) Housing .... 

49 

2*1 

35 

1-7 

(iv) Labour and Labour Welfare and 
Welfare of Backward Classes 

39 

1-6 

37 

1-8 

(V) Rehabilitation 

136 

5-7 

97 

4-8 

6. Miscellaneous 

86 

3 -J_ 

74 

3-7 

Giiand Total 

2,37s 

100*0 

2,013* 

100-0 


'FigJf?! fjf eh: fifth year ire bassi ot ‘revised estimates’. Actual outlay over the 
live year psriod is estimated at Rs. x,9bo crores. 


Despite the shortfalls in expenditure that have occurred under 
almost all heads, it must be emphasized that public developmental 
expenditures have been stepped up to remarkably high levels and 
that in several vital fields like irrigation and power, agricultural 
improvement, railways and roads, the progress recorded is impres- 
sive. 


6. The targets of production and other development works 
enunciated in the Plan have to be related not only to the outlays 
in the public sector but also to the implementation of certain pro- 
grammes, in the private sector. An attempt was made in the plan 
to put together the progiammes of development in the organised 
industrial sector and to assess their impact. The plan indicated for 
thi.s sector an order of priorities and prescribed the framework of 
policy within which the relevant programmes were to proceed. 
The total capital investment .required for industrial expansion in 
the priWe^^tor ’was“’estimated at Es. 233 -.croresf the bulk of this 
investment being intended for capital 'goods and producer goods 
industries. Available data indicate that the progress of investment 
in the private sector has been up to the initial expectations. In- 
vestment in this sector as in the public sector was low in the earlier 
years but it picked up towards the latter part of the plan period. 
The rate of investment in organised industries averaged Rs. 26 
crores a year for the first two years; in the third year it increased 
to Es. 44 crores, in the fourth year to Rs. 50 crores, and in the fifth 
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year to around Rs. 85 crores. The results of the plan in the indus- 
trial field" were highly satisfactory not merely in terms of the utili- 
sation of capacity already in existence at the commencement of 
the plan but also in terms of the new capacity installed in new and 
important lines. The progress of modernisation and replacement 
of plant and machinery appears, on the other hand, to have been 
slower than was expected, the expenditure on this account being 
estimated at Es. 110 crores as compared to the plan estimate ct 
Ks. 150 crores. 

Production Trends 

7. Judged in relation to its immediate objectives the achiev^ 
ments of the first plan were encouraging. The fofiowing table 
the levels of production in important lines at the begmmng 
the end of the plan period: 

Levels of Production in Selected Lines of Activilr. MoO-ol and 

1955-56 


1950-51 1955-56 


[ . Agricultural Production 

(j) FoadgcainsCmiOioD ' 

(jt) Cotton (LalJi bales) ; 

(tit) Jute (lakh bales) • • * 

(iv) Sugareanedn terms of gur-lakh tons) 

(p) Oilseeds (lakh tons) 

(pi) Tobacco (lakh tons) 

(viO (miUion lbs.) . 

(vHi) Potatoes (thousand tons) . 

II Industrial Production ^ ^ 

(0 Finished steel (thousand tons) • ^ ^ 

(t'O Pig iron (thousand tons) 

(i,-,-) Cement (thausmd tons) - 

(fo) Fertilizers ; (thousand tons) 

(tn-t) Diesel Engiues^^O . 

(niit) Autoiuobil^t^°J> ^ Conductors (Tous) 

(,-x) Cables and Wires A. ^ . 

(x) Aluminium (Tons) • ' • 

(xO Cotton ' 

(o)Yam(miUionlbs.) • • 

(c) Handloomclothi^^i|^ 


50-0 
29 ' t 
32'8 
56-2 
50-8 
Z'57 
607 
1634 

976 

1572 

2689 

46 

.55 

3 

33-64 
5536 
16519 
1349 
3677 


64- 8 
40-0 
42-0 
58-6 
56-6 

2-59 

668 

1839 

1274 

1787 

4592 

394 

71 

179 

78*54 

10369 

25272 

9730 

7333 


29 - 6 
37-5 
2S‘0 

4-3 

II. 4 
0-8 
10-5 

12- 5 

30-5 

13- 7 
70-8 

756-5 

29-1 

133- 
87- 

53-0 

547-1 

99.4 


V, 
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' 


1950-51 

1955-56 

Percenugc 

increase 

1951-56 

(xit) Jute manufactures (thousand tons) 


824 

1054 

28-0 

ixiit) Bicycles (thousands) . . . - 


lOl 

513 

407-9 

(jcm) Sewing Machines (thousands) . 


33 

III 

236-3 

(so) Electric Lamps (thousands) 

. 

15,000 

24,228 

6i-o 

(.wi) Power Alcohol (million gallons) . 

. 

5-0 

10*4 

108-0 

(xvii) Sugar (thousand tons) 

. 

1064 

1701 

59-9 

(,xviti) Vanaspati (thousand tons) 

* 

153 

276 

80-4 

(. via :) Paper and paper boards (thousand tons) 

• . 

114 

187 

64-0 

'xx) Leather footwear (thousand pairs) 


5195 

5665 

9-0 

(Western and indigenous types) 






In appendix I at the end of this chapter is given a more detailed 
statement of the increases in production and in the levels of deve- 
lopment in important lines as compared to the targets set forth in 
the plan. 

8. Agricultural production showed striking improvement over 
the plan period. The output of foodgrains in 1955-56 at 64 '8 mil- 
lion tons was about 3 million tons above the target laid down in 
the plan. The turning point came in 1953-54 with a peak produc- 
tion of 68 '8 millon tons of foodgrains. This was followed by ano- 
ther good crop in 1954-55 when the foodgrains output was 66’6 
million tons. The output of cotton, jute and oilseeds also recorded 
substantial increases, although there were, as is to be expected, 
variations from year to year. The index of agricultural production 
(1949-50=100) rose from 95-6 in 1950-51 to 114' 3 in 1953-64 and 
116-4: in 1954-55. In 1955-56, however, it recorded some decline. 
Altogether, the index of agricultural production by the end of the 
plan period was about 19 per cent higher than at the beginning of 
the plan. 

9. Industrial production also increased steadily, the increase 
over the five year period being of the order of 40 per cent. Produc- 
tion of mill-made cloth increased from 3718 million yards in 1950-51 
to 5102 million yards in 1955-56. The plan target was exceeded by 
about 400 million yards. In the case of sugar, sewing machines, 
paper and paper-board and bicycles production reached the antici- 
pated levels; in fact in some cases the targets were surpassed. 
Cement production rose from 2'7 million tons in 1950-51 to 4'6 
million tons in 1955-56, and the general engineering industries as 
well as heavy chemicals and chemical products recorded sizeable 
increases in output. The larger availability .of raw materials, the 
utilisation of capacity hitherto un-utilised as well as fresh invest- 
ment on a significant scale contributed to the general increase in 
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were establishea^ to_4e public sector various indtStrial unbs “b 

Wortr tt“^d *= CUttaranjau Locoxolivc 
orks, the Indian Telepnone Industries and the Integral Coach 
Factory recorded satisfactorj* progress. On the other hand the 
projeciea tton and steel plant and the hea\y electrical eauipment 
plant could not be commenced in the plan period. The Idachine Tool 
factory, the Nepa Neivsprint Factor^' and Bihar Supernho-^phaic- 
Factorj' were also behind schedule. 


Ecokomic Oi^erheads 

10. More significant than the increases in agricultural and indus- 
trial production mentioned above is the advance made in streng- 
thening the economic overheads on the basis of which, further ex- 
pansion could he imdertaken. During the plan period, 16-3 million 
acres of land v/ere to be brought under irrigation, some 6 • 3 million 
acres from major and medium irrigation v;orks and 20 million 
acres from minor works. Capacity for power generation has been 
increased from 2-3 million kWs to 3-4 million kV/s. The railway 
system has been considerably strengthened. As against the plan 
provision for procurement of 1038 locomotive^, 5674 coaches and 
49,143 wagons, actual receipts over the five years were 15S6 loco- 
motives, 4758 coaches and 61-257 wagons. These were supplemented 
by an increase in indigenous production— of locomotives from 27 
in 1951--52 to 179 in 1955-58, of- wagons from 3707 to 14.317 and of 
coaches from 673 to 1221. Some 430 miles of lines dismantled dur- 
ing the War were restored, 380 miles of new lines constructed and 46' 
mfles of narrow gauge lines converted into meter gauge. The pro- 
gramme for road construction and road transport was also im- 
plemented almost completely. 


11 The outlay on economic ov'erheads provided for in the plan; 
was no more than enough to Sustain the level of economic activiriy 
exD-c+ed bv the end of the plan period. The limitatio.ns oi resour- 
ces did not permit a building up of these overheads in advance ot 
Z em^rgenL of demand. The outlay incurred m the plan period 

^r-uits achieved in physical terms were about 85 to 90 per cent 
the results ^ ^ l-j, Nevertheless, it must be empnasis- 

VZl iZtfSl proviions themselves were small relatively to- 

ttlal erowtog economy.. The raUway programme v..-,. m- 
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the main, a rehaoilitation programme. The development of power 
• v/as also just sufhcient to meet the increasing demand. The first 
plan paid little attention to the development of mineral resources, 
and in regard to ports and shipping there was a considerable short- 
fall in outlay as compared to the initial provisions small as they 
were. 

Soci-AE Services 

12. There has been in the plan period a considerable enlarge-^. ' 
ment of social services. In 1950-51 the number of children in pri-"-J 
mary schools was 18.7 million; by 1955-56 it had increased to 24.8' 
million — an Increase of about 33 per cent. The percentage of ' \_y 
children in the age-group 6-11 attending schools v;as 42 in 1950-51; 

it increased to 51 in 1955-56. In the age-group 11-14, the correspon- 
ding percentage increased from 13 -9 to 19 "2. For meeting the 
requirements of trained personnel a number of technical institu- 
tions were started in the plan period. The number of persons gra- 
duating from engineering and technological institutions rose duiing 
the plan period from 2200 to 3700 and of those taking diplomas 
from 2700 to 4000. Besides, over 14,000 village level workers receiv- 
ed training in basic agriculture, cooperation and allied activities 
in connection with the organisation and expansion of the commu- 
nity projects and national, extension work. Training centres were 
also established for group level workers and these turned out s:me 
1850 supervisory personnel. Training facilities were also established 
for various small-scale and cottage industries. On the side of health 
programmes, while the increase in the number of hospital and dis- 
pensaries was moderate, a large-scale programme of control of 
malaria and filaria was executed. 

National Income 

13. The overall results of the plan are brought together in the 
follov/ing table showing increases in national income in the aggre- 
gate and by major sectors: 


xVct National Output at 1948-49 prices 

In Rs. abja* 



1950-51 


mZ'SS 

1953-54 

1954-55 

Perccn'age 
increase 
1955 - of 7 

56 ** over 2 

J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

J 

8 

I. Agriculit'rc, aninial 
liusbandry and ancil- 
lary activities 

43-4 

44-4 

46 >o 

4 olg 

50 >3 

49-8 

14-7 

2 . .Minins, tnar.ii&criring 
and small enterprises . 

14*8 

I5'2 

15-8 

i6-5 

17*0 

17-5 

13-2 


»abia = loO crores. 
**PreHminary. 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

3- Co:nrnr;cv.*.rar;SpniT & 
cxnni.iizitiDns 

i6-6 

17-3 

17-9 

18-3 

19- 1 

10-7 

l8-6 

4. 0;>.er services . 

13-9 

14-3 

15-0 

IS--7 

16-4 

17-2 

23-7 

5. Net do.-TtcUic product 
at faaor cost . 

88-7 

9T-2 

94-7 

joo-3 

102-8 

104-2 

17-5 

6. Per capita net output 

246-3 

250-1 

256-6 

268-7 

271-9 

272-1 

10-5 

7. Population in crores . 

35-932 

36-335 

36-867 

37.328 

37 808 

38-300 

6-6 


14. Over the five years of the plan national income increased 
by about 17-5 per cent. The net output of agriculture and ancil- 
lary fields showed an increase of 14-7 per cent; of mining, manufac- 
tures and small enterprises an increase of 18-2 per cent . The 
increase in commerce, transport and communications was 18 • 6 per 
cent and that in other services 23-7 per cent- The net output of 
agriculture was highest in 195^55, though the increase from the 
previous year was nominal. The other sectors have, u»n the other 
hand, registered a steady increase. Undoubtedly, the advance in 
large-scale industries was more rapid than in perhaps any quinque- 
nnium earlier,' but their total impact on the aggregate national 
nroduct cannot but be smaU because of the preponderance of ngri- 
ridture in the economy- While the rate of increase of national 
^ome has on the whole been satisfactory, it has not taken place 
S Hteady pace. It wiU be noticed that there was a large mcrease 

1953-54 a?d 1954-55 as a result mainly of the increase m agncul- 
in 19o3 54 an increase in national 

^al by the end of the third year; in the tivo 

income was increase diminished and in fact in 

subsequent years, rmminaL Per capita -incomes over the 

1955-56 the ly fte end o£ the plan 

plan " Sf^kvels of consumption had probably mcreased 

penoa. the " ctnt In fact, considering the large step-up 

. by no more th^ 8 per ce ^ j^^^stment in the last two years 
' in developmental o ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ consumption since 1953-54 

of the plan, it is likely ^ rise. The consumption of 

in per capita terms ounces in 1950-51 to 14-4 

cereals per adult per ay ^ ^ yards per head in 1950-51 

ounces in low) to ^6'^ yards in 1955-56; and of su^gar 

(which was e>^ception^y low) to j ^ tp^ere 

0-37 ounces per m W ^ 

have been sigmfican bicycles, sewing machines, electnc 

ducts like hurricane lanterns, Di_y 

lamps, radio receivers etc. 
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Investment and Output 

15. The plan envisaged an increase of investment from a level 
of 5 per cent to about 7 per cent of national income, the target for 
aggregate investment over the five years being Rs- 3,500—3,600 
crores. Investment in the public sector aggregated to -about 
Rs. 1,500 crores, while investment in the private sector was close 
to Rs. 1,600 crores — a total of Rs. 3,100 crores over the five year 
period. The^level of investment in the economy by the end of the 
plan period was about double the level in 1950-51. Mention may 
be made here of the fact that the level of development expenditure 
in the first two years of the plan was low, and that it was stepped 
up as from the third year, the step-up being particularly large in 
the last two years, which accovmted for almost two-thirds of the 
actual outlay over the five year period. This pattern of the growth 
of public development expenditure was reflected in the pattern of 
investment. More than 50 per cent of the investment in the public 
sector materialised in the last two years. Private investment also 
rose substantially in these years. There were thus two distinct 
phases in the plan. The first phase in which, apart from the accu- 
mulation of inventories in 1951-52 the level of investment, public 
as weir as private, was relatively low, and the second phase in 
which it rose markedly. The fact that the large increase in out- 
put occurred around 1953-54 and the rate of increase slowed down 
thereafter accoimts for the upward pressure on prices in the 'final 
stages of the plan. 

16. Since the increase of national output as a whole slowed down 
in the latter part of the plan at a time when investment was in- 
creasing steadily, no direct relationship between aggregate invest- 
ment and the rise in aggregate output for the plan period as a whole 
can be established. To an extent, the increase in agricultural out- 
put in 1953 and 1954 is attributable to good monsoons. It is, never- 
theless, true that the quinquennial average of agricultural yields 
over the plan period was higher than in the previous period. 
National income cannot but show fluctuations from year to year 
in an economy which has a large agricultural sector depending on 
monsoons, and a fairly long period of steady investment is necessary 
before the results expected materialise fully and a clear pattern of 
investment-output relationship emerges for the economy. It must 
also be mentioned that the sectoral data on national income are by 
no means complete or fully reliable. It is certain too that the results 
of some of the investments made in the plan period will accrue in 
later years because of the usual time-lag between investments and 
the realisation of output. It is now clear that some of the increases 
in output which occurred during the period of the plan were rather 
fortuitous, and that it will be some time after the base of the 
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J at severe! points that a prccess or 

. . assured growth can be said to have been initiated. All 

ms mdicates that the progress recorded in the first nian neriod 
Signihcant as it was both for its direct as well as indirect benefits" 
v.as in reality the beginning of an expansionary' phase rather than 
a compieted phase in itsclL 

1/. The phasing of investment in the plan period als''. explains 
the ’oniavourable trend in employment after the collapse of the 
Korean boom and for some time thereafter. La ir.;3, the emplov- 
ment situation, especially in the urba.n area.-, v.-orsened naiice'abfv. 
This led to the decision to increase plan ctr.iays by some Es. 300 
crores over the level or Rs. 2,039 crores proposed earlier. VtTiile 
hol all tne aaditional programmes could be carried through fullv 
and tne direct impact of the fresh outlays was probably not large, 
the increasing tempo of public errpenditure and the high levels of 
investment in the private sector in the latter part of the pisin period 
cannot but have reacted favourably on employment. It is not 
possible to adduce- direct etidence of this in the figures available. 
The total number of the unemployed registered with the Employ- 
ment Exchanges continued to increase throughout the plan period 
from a level 337,000 at the end of March 1951 to 705,000 at the end 
■of March 1956. However, the Employment Exchange data relate- 
to only' a part of the urban employment market, and the increase 
in registrations may only indicate greater readiness to try out this- 
avenue for securing emp-Ioymient. Studies underiaken in the Plan- 
ning Commission indicate that the growth of employment opportuni- 
ties in the plan period tended on the whole to lag behind the in- 
crease in the labour force. The extent of unemployment and under- 
emplovment in the economy as a whole is thus not likely to have 
diminished significantly over the plan period, as this is a problem 
rooted structurally in the economy. But, there was a qualitative- 
improvement in the employment situation in tne later Si-egej of the- 
plan: and, indeed, in certain sectors, increasing shortages of semi- 
skilled and technical personnel were felt. 

MOIiEX-VKY IimiC-VTORS AST) pEICES 

13 Over the plan period as a whole, money supply mcreasod 
fromEs. 1.979 crores to Rs. 2,184 crores, that is, by a little over iC 
per cent, and prices at the end of the plan period were i3 per cent 



part of the plan, money supply as well as prices ^ 

Ld both picked up in the latter phase as mvestmem, pabne ana 
Thus, between March 19ol ana Mar,.n i..o3 


private increasea. 


money 
oi Rs, 



MarS'^S the increase was Rs. 399 crores. It was in tms penoa 
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that a large part of the deficit financing undertaken in the plan 
period materialised, while the rate of growth of output slackened- 
Prices followed a broadly similar pattern, though with variations. 
The index of wholesale prices came down from 450 in March 1951 
to 378 in March 1952 as a result partly of the large import surplus 
that year and partly of the disinflationary fiscal and monetary 
measures taken by Government. In fact, by May 1952, ’ the index 
fell further to 367- Prices recovered thereafter and fluctuated within 
narrow limits in 1953-54. The substantial increase in agricultural 
production that year exerted a further downward pressure on prices^ ' 
e.specially on prices of food and agricultural products, and it be- 
came necessary for Government for a while to take measures, to sup- 
port th£se prices. A distinctly upward phase started as from July 
1955, the rise in prices as from that date to the end of the plan 
period being about 14 per cent. As is well known, prices since then^ 
have continued on an upward course, reflecting the growing pres- 
sures of demand in the system in the face of an inadequate increase 
in supplies. On the whole, the implementation of the development 
programmes in the plan did not cause any significant strain on the 
economy, mainly because of the increases in output recorded about 
the middle of the plan period. But, by early 1956, the economy was- 
more or le.=;s fully stretched. 

19. The balance of payments position over the plan period was- 
far more satisfactory than was orginally expected. The rough esti- 
mates made in this respect while formulating the plan indicated the 
possibility of an average annual deficit of the order of Rs. 180 — 200 
crores. The payments position, in fact, turned' out to be substan- 
tially more favourable, the deficit of Rs. 163 crores in 1951-52 being 
followed by surpluses of Rs. 60 crores and Rs. 47 crores respective- 
ly in the next two years. In 1954-55, there was again a small sur- 
plus of Rs. 6 crores on external account, which increased to Rs. 15 
crores in the final year of the plan. For the five year period, the 
deficit totalled Rs. 30 crores, but this is after taking credit for 
‘official donations’ aggregating to Rs. 96 crores. As compared to the- 
drawing down of Rs. 290 crores of sterling balances envisaged in 
the plan, the actual drawal was Rs. 138 crores- The availability of 
the U.S. wheat loan in 1951-52 and the large increases in domestic 
output thereafter, the abatement of inflationary pressures, and the- 
low level of machinery and capital goods imports almost until the 
last year of the plan contributed to the unexpectedly stable balance 
of payments position in the plan period. 

Structural and Policy Aspects 

20. While the immediate tasks proposed in the first five year plan 
were summed up in the programme of investments proposed to be 
tmdertaken by the Central and State Governments,^ the approach 
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recognised that structural and 
-^titui.ion«l changes of a far-reaching character would be necessair 
It toe prc^ess of development was to bring forth the desired results 
_ oi, merely in terms of the increase in output but in terms of an 
mcrease. to the production potential and of the satisfaction of rital 
d^ocratic and egaHtarian urges within the community. The plan 
indicated various directions in which action would be reouired to 
pursuance of this objective: the establishment of a nation-vride 
national extension and community projects movement, land reforms,- 
. the expansion and strengthening of co-operative organisations to 
credit, to trade, to housing and to certain spheres of production, 
reorientation of the banking and credit structure and the establish- 
ment of a new relationship between the pubh’c and the private sector 
in the interests of orderly grovrih. Significant developments have 
been initiated to all these respects in the plan period, and it was vrith 
a vdew to emphasising the need for further and more rapid change 
••in these directions that the Parliament passed to December 1954 
a resolution adopting the socialist pattern of society as the objectives 
of economic and social policy. The Industrial Policy Piesolution 
adopted in April 1956 consequently places larger responsibility on the 
State for industrial development. 

21. A word may be said here about the instruments and techniques 
which the report on the first five year plan dealt vfith in some 
detail. It was emphasised in that report that in the transforma- 
tion of the economy to the light of the objectives and priorities 
accepted the State will have to play the crucial role. 
During the plan period there has been a considerable 
enlargement of the responsibility of the State to the economic field. 
While the responsibility for industrial development to the first plan 
period w'as placed mainly on the private sector, the State exercised 
a regulatory role and has endeavoured to encourage private invest- 
ment to priority Ito^. The role of the State as a key factor in deve- 
lopment has come to be fully recognised, whether the State enters 
the field directly or confines itself to exercise general control and 
direction. It must, however, be said that the modest scale of inv^- 
ment to the first plan and the improvement to the economic situation 
consequent on increases to both agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion obviated the need on the part of the State to use the tectoques 
of regulation and control with vigour. The improvement m the food 
cituation to 1953-54 made it possible to abandon food controls and the 
satisfactory balance of payments situation almost continuously smce 
the second year of the plan enable the investment pro^ammes both 
to the public and to the private sectors to go through without causmg 
Zy significant strain on the system. Wtole ibis was a welcome 
develo^ent to itself, it has to be recognised that m a s^e .to 
SituatiTO prevented any testing out of the techmques or ms.ruments 
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for planned development discussed in the report on the first plan. It 
would be wrong to conclude that these techniques or instruments 
are unnecessary for planning. These problems arise only when the 
investment effort becomes large relatively to the resources available 
and it is in such circumstances that strategic controls at certain 
points in the economy to supplement the over-all financial and 
monetary discipline implied in a plan of development can be of 
material assistance in overcoming transitional difficulties. 

22. Finally, the working of the plan has brought out even more 
clearly than before the need for an improvement in statistical and 
analytical techniques for the formulation of suitable policies and 
their assessment. In retrospect, it appears that at a certain stage in 
the five year period investment could, with advantage, have been 
stepped up beyond the levels then current. The available data in 
regard to the employment situation, the levels of investment in 
various sectors of the economy and various technical determinants 
of development are too inadequate for a precise assessment of the 
forces operating within the system and their likely outcome. The 
task of working out a set of balanced inter-related targets for the 
various sectors and sub-sectors of the economy is, correspondingly^ 
difficult. But, of course, the development of the appropriate tools of 
thinking and the evolution of suitable instruments and techniques of 
planning for the various types of situations that emerge from time 
to time have necessarily to be part of the process of growth which 
the successive plans are intended to foster. 

23. To cciiclude; the first five year plan was instrumental in 
bringing about a marked improvement in levels of production, both 
in agriculture and in industry. It also initiated a number of struc- 
tural and institutional changes. The plan has evoked wide-spread 
public interest and enthusiasm and there is a new and insistent urge 
for rapid development all over the country. Altogether, the first 
plan was only an initial step. The problems of resources mobilisa- 
tion and of countering the shortages and bottlenecks at various points 
which are associated with sustained development effort did not 
emerge fully in the period of the plan. Both from the point of view 
of the stepping up of investment substantially and of keeping the 
various sectors of the economy moving together in balance, the real 
tasks, it could be said, are yet ahead. 
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CHAPTER II 

PLAN OUTLAY AND ITS FINANCING 
I. Plan Outlay 

According to the latest data available, the aggregate outlay on 
the plan over the five years was about Rs. 1,960 crores. This esti- 
mate IS based on the ‘accounts’ for the first four years and an. 
approximation for the fifth year in the light of the ‘revised estimates’ 
and certain other data bearing on the actual outturn. 

2. The bulk of the discussion in this chapter is, however, based on 
the accounts for the first four years and the ‘revised estimates' for 
the fifth year as all the other relevant magnitudes in the budget 
documents can be related to these estimates only. 

3. The distribution of the plan outlay betiveen the Centre and the 
Stales year by year is shown in the table below: 

(Rs. crores) 


1951- 1952- 1953- 1954- Total 1955-56 Total Plan target 

52 53 54 55 for4_ for 5 

years (Revised years 

(Acconnts) 1951- Estimate) 1951- Original Revised 

55 56 


Centre - - 132. i 125.4 181-3 283.6 722.4 392.5 1114.9 1233-7 1389-5 

States . - 127.3 142.2 i6r.7 192-3 623.5 274.0 897-5 835.0 988.2 


Total 259.4 267.6 343.0 475-9 t345-9 666.5 2012.4 206S.7 2377.7 


The plan as formulated in 1952 proposed a total outlay of Es. 2,069 
crores by the Central and State Governments together- Later, the 
plan was expanded and various adjustments were made mainly vnth 
a view to_ stepping up the aggregate outlay from the levels in the 
early years and to provide more employment opportunities. These 
additions, it was recognised, v/ere in part at least substitutions for 
schemes in respect of which progress was slow for various reasons. 
These adjustments raised the size of the plan to Es. 2,378 crores. As 
the above table show's, the target of expenditure to be incurred by the 
Centre was Rs. 1,390 crores and that of all States taken together 
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was Rs. 988 crores. As compared to these revised targets the ex- 
penditure by the Centre is estimated to have been about Rs. 1,115 
crores and the expenditure by the States about Rs. 897 crores. Even 
allowing for the downward adjustments in the revised estimates for 
1955-56 because of the usual divergence between the revised 
estimates and the actuals, the step up in expenditure both at the 
Centre and in the States over the period of the plan has been 
impressive, the expenditure by the Centre in 1955-56 being a little 
under three times the level of expenditure in 1951-52 and that by the 
States slightly over double the level in the first year of the plan. 
The slow start of the plan in the initial years has been commented 
on in the earlier reports of the Planning Commission. There was 
a substantial step up in the fourth and fifth years, as much as 57 
per cent of the total expenditure over the five-year period being 
accounted for by these two years. As the discussion* in this chapter 
will show, the progress in raising resources and the pattern of 
financing that emerged are linked closely with the phasing of plan 
outlay in the manner just described- 

4. The following table shows the progress of expenditure at the 
Centre and in the States year by year and under major develop- 
mental heads. 


Progress of expenditure at the Centre and in the States by major heads of development 

{ Rs. crores) 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 195 A -55 
(Accounts) 


Total 1955-56 Total for Plan provisions Pcrceni- 
for (Revised five years ——ago short- 
four Estimate) 1951-56 Origin:^ Revised fall (Col. 
years 8 to Col. 

1951-55 10) 


I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

l» Agriculture . 

29*3 

28-6 

37-1 

52-4 

147*4 

79-5 

226-9 

240-8 

249-3 

9*0 

Centre , 

1*9 

3-9 

ti*6 

21-3 

38-7 

32*9 

71-6 

66-3 

83-? 

14-3 

States • 

27*4 

24-7 

25-5 

3i'i 

io8-7 

46-6 

155*3 

174*5 

165-4 

6-1 

2. CJ>. & N.E.S. 

... 

1*4 

5*9 

17*4 

24*7 

32*6 

S7-3 

90*0 

90*0 

36-3 

Centre . 

... 

1*4 

5-9 

17-4 

24-7 

32-6 

57-3 

90*0 

90*0 

36-3 

Slates • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Irrigation & 
MuXti’-inerpoit 
Projects 

6i'l 

72-8 

83-0 

99-2 

3i6'1 

ii6-d 

432*1 

433-6 

463-8 

7*» 

Centre . , 

35-4 

41-4 

51-2 

S5-8 

183-8 

S7-0 

240-8 

265-9 

255-9 

5-9 

States . 

2S-7 

31-4 

31-8 

43'4 

132-3 

S9-0 

191*3 

167-7 

212*9 

10*0 

4. Poaer Projtcts 

22*3 

25*0 

28-5 

29.7 

105*5 

47*4 

152-9 

127- S 

178-6 

14*4 

Centre . 

States . 

22‘3 

25*0 

28-5 

29-7 

105*5 

47-4 

152*9 

127*5 

173*6 

U*4 
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(Acconms) 


four Eitimate) 
rears 

1951-55 

" .-TT: atreaiort- 

OripnalRe-.*i 5 ed ia!I{CcI. 








2951-55 





StoCoJ. 

lOJ 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ir 

■ 5 - Iniunry 

ro -6 

9-4 

t 8-4 

2 X -5 

59-9 

39-9 

99-8 

172-0 

i 33-2 

4’*o 

Centre . 

6-8 

5-8 

13-0 

l 6-6 

42*2 

34*1 

76*3 

146*7 

15SS 


Stages . 

6. Medical and 

3-8 

3-6 

5-4 

4-9 

17-7 

5-8 

25 *5 

26-2 

29*4 

20*4 

Pzttlic Health . 

rx -7 

■X 3-2 

i 6-5 

22-9 

64*3 

36-6 

100-9 

lOD'O 

137*8 

25«3 

Centre' . 

o-i 

0-2 

2*4 

5-3 

8-0 

5-8 

13-8 

17-9 

20*3 

32-5 

States . 

ii'6 

rs-o 

14*1 

17*6 

56-3 ■ 

30-8 

87-1 

S3-0 

117-5 

25*5 

7. Rehaidiiaticn 

n6-2 

20*2 

13-5 

15-7 

75*6 

21-7 

97-3 

S5*o 

135-7 

23*2 

Centre . , 

z 6-2 

20'2 

13-5 

IS -7 

75*6 

21-7 

97-3 

85*0 

135-7 

23-2 

Slates * 

... 

... 

... 


••• 

• M 

... 




8. Trampert Gf 











Ccmmzmicaitcns . 

68-7 

63-8 

85-7 

133-8 

352-0 

179-5 

531-5 

493*5 

570-0 

6-7 

Centre . 

S6-2 

4 S -4 

63-5 

ic8-3 

273*4 

146-3 

4 I 9'7 

409*5 

455-r 

9*9 

States . 

12-5 

i8*4 

22*2 

25-5 

78-6 

33*2 

rri-S 

89-0 

103-9 f 

-) 7-6 

9. Other headi * . 

29-5 

33-2 

54-4 

83-3 

200*4 

113-3 

313-7 

319*5 

359*3 

J 2-7 

Centre . 

' 5*5 

7-1 

20*2 

43 - 2 ' 

76*0 

62*1 

13S-1 

152*4 

178-8 

2 Z -7 

States . 

24*0 

26'X 

34-2 

40-r 

124-4 

51-2 

175-6 

167*1 - 

183-5 

2*7 

GsxtO) Toxii . 

= 59-4 

267-6 

343-0 

47 S '9 

1345-9 

666-5 2312-4 2 

: 35 S -7 ; 

■ S 77’7 

15*4 

Centre . 

132-1 

I 2 S -4 

i8i-3 

283-6 

722-4 

392-5 llu -9 J 

233-7 1389-5 

I9S 

State* . 

127-3 - 

142*2 

i6i-7 

192*3 

623*5 

274-0 

S97-5 

S35'o 

988-2 

9'2 


•Indusivc of locd dtvciopnffat ^or3:s. 

As compared to the revised plan provisions, there have been short- 
falls practically under all heads. In generd, these shortfalls have 
occurred either because of the late commencement of the schemes or 
because of inadequate administrative and organisational arrange- 
ments for implementation. In the case of industrial programmes, for 
example, the shortfall was due to the fact that the preliminary 
arrangements and negotiations in regard to the iron and steel and 
heavy electrical plants took much longer time than was e.xpected. 
In the case of community projects, to take another example, the pro- 
vision of Es. 90 crores was only a rough estimate, and secondly the 
level of expenditure proposed per rmit of development area was re- 
duced later in the light of experience. Moreover, the arrangements 
made for the sharing of this expenditure involved some outlay by 
the States which has remained outside the plan. The performance 
xmder major heads had been reviewed in detail in the appropriate 

chapters in this report. 
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5. The following table compares the pattern of outlay as it actual- 
ly materialised over the. plan period with the pattern that was in 
view when the plan was initially formulated. 


- 

Per cent of the 
total outlay as 
now estimated 

Pet cent of 
the total 
outlay as 
originally 
proposed 

1. Agriculture and Community Development 


15.0 

i6-o 

2. Irrigation and Power , 

- 

29*0 

28-0 

3. Industries 

• 

5-0 

8'0 

4. Transport and Communications 

- 

26-0 

24*0 

5. Social Services (including miscellaneous) . 


25-0 

24*0 

Total . 

* • 

lOO'O 

100*0 


It will be observed that apart from the outlay on industries, where 
a large shortfall occurred, the rest of the pattern conforms fairly 
closely to the initial order of priorities accepted in the plan. As 
much as 43 per cent of the plan outlay was devoted to agriculture 
and irrigation and power, which were the first priorities in the plan. 
Transport and commrmications absorbed 26 per cent of the plan 
expenditme, and social services including rehabilitation of displaced 
persons and some miscellaneous items also accounted for another 
26 per cent, 

6. The distribution of the aggregate plan outlay in the field of in- 
vestment and current expenditure has been broadly in the ratio of 
3 to 1. The aggregate expenditure on capital account corresponding 
to the total outlay of Rs. 2,012 crores amounts to Rs. 1,470 crores, 
the balance, namely, Rs. 542 crores being expenditure on revenue 
account. Part of this latter has been of the nature of investment, so 
that on the whole, if aggregate expenditure on the plan is taken at 
Rs. 1,960 crores as suggested earlier, the total of investment in the 
public sector would work out at around Rs. 1,500 crores. This, as 
mentioned in the earlier chapter, together with the estimated invest- 
ment of about Rs. 1,600 crores in the private sector, gives a total of 
about Rs. 3,100 crores of aggregate investment in the economy. 

7. The progress of development expenditure at the Centre and 
by each individual State is given in a series of detailed tables at the 
end. of this report. For purposes of convenience a synoptic table 
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showing the expenditure incurred by the Centre and by each indivi- 
dual State relatively to the plan targets is given below: 

Expenditure incurred on the Plan 

(PvS. crorcs) 




1951-56 Expenditure 

incurred as 

Expenditure percentage 
incurred of target 


I. Centre 

II. States 


Part ‘ 

A’ 

I, 

Andhra and Madras . 

2. 

Assamj . 

3- 

Bihar 

4- 

Bombay , 

5- 

.Madhya Pradesh . 

6. 

Orissa 

7- 

Punjab . 

8, 

Uttar Pradesh 

9- 

West Bengal ' . 


ToT.AL ‘A’ States 


Part ‘ 

B’ 

10. 

Hyderabad . 

II. 

Madhya Bharat. 

12. 

Mysore 

13- 

Pepsu 

14- 

Rajasthan 

15- 

Saurashtra 

16. 

Travancore-Cochin . 

17- 

Jammu and Kashmir 

TOTAL ‘B’ 

States 


Parts ‘ C’ and ‘D’ . 


Total : all States 
Total t Centre & States 


1114-9 So-a 

4 


149-8 

31-0 

73 - 2 
156-2 

42- 5 

18-3 

31- S 
105-5 

74- 6 

672-9 

34-4 

21-3 

43- 1 
9-9 

20-3 

25- S 

26- 1 
ll-i 

192-0 

32- 6 


897-5 


2012-4 


95- 2 

96- S 
106-5- 

97- S 

55- 2 

5 6 - 3 

92- 4 
Si -3 

97-5 

93- 7 

73-2 

94- 2 
85-7 
9T.1 
79-6 

94-9 
S3 -3 

57- 4 
85*0 
73-6 


90-8 


84-6 
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n. Financing of the Plan 

8. The picture of financial resources for the Plan — Centre and 
States combined — on the basis of the ‘accounts' for the first four 
years and the ‘revised estimates’ for the fifth year is shown in the 
table below: — 


Financing of the Plan 1951-56 

(Rj. ccores) 


195I-S2 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 Total for 4 1955-56. Total Plan 1951-56 

5-ear5 for 

(Account!) 1951-55 (Revised 5 years Orisinal Revised 

Estimate) 1951-56 


1 , Outlay on 


the plan 

259 ‘4 

267 '6 

343 0 

475*9 

I345’9 

665-5 

2012*4 

2069*0 

.2. Budgetary 
resources 

204' 8 

141 '3 

246'I 

368*6 

960-8 

316-5 

1277*3 

1258*0 

3. External 
assistance 

64 9 

45'6 

18- s 

16*0 

145*0 

58-2 

203*2 

521*0 

i. Deficit 

—10*3 

80-7 

78-4 

91*3 

240*1 

291-8 

S31'9 

290*0 


In the plan as it was (iriginally formulated', the estimate of total 
domestic resources to be raised by way of taxes, loans, small 
savings etc. was Rs. 1,258 crores, the balance of Rs. 811 crores being 
financed from external assistance to the extent available and from 
a combination of measures to raise domestic resources by way of 
taxes or loans or deficit finance as the circumstances might warrant. 
External assistance to the tune of Rs. 156 crores was already in .sight 
when the plan was formulated and it was expected that some 
further external assistance would also be available. It was recog- 
nised’ at the same time that deficit financing should not, unless special 
circumstances arose, exceed Rs. 290 crores which corresponded to 
the drawal of sterling balances. Actually, as the table above shows, 
(apart from the fact that the figures for the fifth year are subject 
to revision) budgetary resources have been close to the expectations; 
external assistance utilised came to about Rs. 200 crores, which 
is only about Rs. 50 crores more than the assistance in sight 
when the plan was formulated. Consequently, the extent of deficit 
financing necessary had to exceed the limit of Rs. 290 crores indicat- 
ed in the Plan. As will be shown later, both the plan outlay in the 
fifth year as well as the extent of deficit financing were smaller 
than the above table will indicate. 

9- Appendix I at the end of this chapter gives a more detailed 
break-down of the contribution of the various modes of financing to 
the combined outlay of the Centre and the States year by year and 
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for the five-year period- Appendix H presents a similar break-doum 
tor the Centre, and Appendix m for the States taken together. 
Appendices III(l) to 111(18) relate to the financing of the plan for 
eaeh State separatel 3 *. 

10. As vrill be seen from Appendix II, of the outlay of Es. 1115. 
crores at the Centre over the five-year period, Rs. 420 crores or about 
38 per cent of the total was financed -from revenue surpluses and 
the earnings of railways; Rs. 358 crores or some 32 per cent became 
available by v/ay of net receipts from loans, small savings and other 
capital receipts. As against this total of Es. 778 crores, the Centre 
transferred Rs, 350 crores to the States by way of Central assistance 
for State Plan. The balance of Rs. 428 crores remaining vrith the 
Centre v.-as augmented hy the receipt of Rs. 203 crores of funds from 
abroad- Thus the Centre had at its disposal a sum of Rs. 631 crores ■ 
against its Plan outlay of PuS. 1115 crores. On this basis, deficit 
financing at the Centre for the five-year period works out at Rs. 484 
crores. The account figures for 1955-56 shov.' the actual deficit in 
that year at Rs. 180 crores, Avhich means that for the five-v'ear 
period the deficit of the Centre was Rs. 428 crores- 

11. In the States, (Appendix IE) the total outlay of Rs. 897 crores 
was financed as follows:-^ 

(Rs. crores) 


(t) Cuixeai revenues 269 

(ij) Public borrowings and capital receipts . , 230 

(n’O Central assistance 35 ° 

(io) Deficit finandng 4* 


Tot.^l 897 


The States found from their rev-enues about 30 per cent of the 
resources required for financing their Plans. Another 26 per cent 
or so was raised by way of borrovrings and other capital receipis 
and as much as 39 per cent represents the contribution of the- 
Centre- There was still left a deficit of about 5 per cent on the 
basis of the retnsed estimates for the final year .that we have been 
following. Actually, hov/ever, taking the Plan period as a whole 
there has been little deficit financing by the States taken together. 


m Tee Tax Effort 

l‘> In the ulan as initiallv formulated the contribution of current 
-avenues including fresh taxation and the receipts of r^ways was 
‘stimated at PvS. 740 crores. Thus, the surpluses of pubne 
ies were assumed to contribute 58 per cent of the total budgetary 
•esources amounting to Rs. 1,258 crores. While, as mentioned 
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earlier, the aggregate budgetary resources were, more or less, of the 
order initially expected, the contribution of current revenues and 
the earnings of the railways over the plan period work out at Rs. 69(> 
crores as compared to the target of Rs. 740 crores. The shortfall 
is accounted for by lower contributions from the railways, the balance 
from revenues taking the Centre and the States together being close 
to expectations. The Centre was able to find from current revenues 
Rs. 145 crores more than the plan targets required while in the 
States there was almost an equal shortfall. This shortfall in the 
States occurred in spite of the transfer of Rs. 80 crores or so to 
them under the Finance Commission’s award. 

13. It was recognised from the very beginning that the aim of 
fiscal policy both at the Centre and in the States should be to provide 
from out of the current revenues as large an amount as possible to 
finance the rising investment expenditures to be undertaken in the 
course of the plan period. The Central Government imposed sub- 
stantial taxation in 1951-52 partly for this reason but mainly in order 
to generate a disinflationary climate. Export duties which had been 
raised in 1950-51 were raised further on a number of commodities 
in order to draw into the public exchequer a proportion of the in- 
creasing incomes being made in the export sector. The other measures 
taken in that year include a surcharge on income-tax, an increase in 
the corporation tax, additional excise duties and import duties. 
Altogether, the increase in .taxation proposed in that year amounted 
to Rs 32 crores. Towards the close of the year, it became necessary 
to reduce export duty on jute. In the two subsequent years,, 
inflationary pressures had abated and some further reductions had 
to be made in export duties. The other changes made in these two 
years were relatively small. In 1954-55, sizeable increases were made 
again in excise duties. By this time, the expenditure on the plan 
had risen substantially and it was intended that the outlay should, 
be stepped up as rapidly as possible in order to ensure the fulfilment 
of the plan. The additional taxation imposed in 1954-55 amounted to- 
Rs. 11 crores. In 1955-56, the final year of the plan, both direct and 
indirect taxation v/as raised further, the major increases being under 
income-tax and excise duties. The yield of the new tax measures . 
was estimated at Rs. 17 crores for the year. Altogether, over the- 
five years the yield of additional measures of taxation at the Centre- 
excluding export duties,, which in their nature are variable, was- 
about Rs. 175 crores. 

14. The contribution of railways from their current revenues to- 
the financing of their development programmes totalled Rs. 115 
crores over the plan period as compared to Rs. 170 crores for which- 
credit was taken in the estimates presented initially in the Plan 
document. The railway fares were nut up in 1951-52, the estimated' 
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md Of the increases being Rs. 18 crores for the year. Some adiust- 
ments v/ere also made in freights rates in 1951-52 and 1952-53 The 

estimaSrt f “creases in fares and freights are 
estimated to have brought m about Rs. 100 crores. JTeverthelis the 

because of the increase in working expenses and a faU in earnings 

consequmt on the emergence of recessionary conditions in 1952-53 
ana 1903-54:. 


15- As regards the States, the contribution from revenues over 
the five-year period was Rs. 269 crores as compared to the plan 
estimate of Rs. 410 crores— a short-fall of about 34 per cent— despite, 
as mentioned earlier, the transfer of Rs. 80 crores or so to them 
as a result of the Finance Commission's award- The target of 
additional taxation by States as laid down in the plan was Rs. 230 
crores. Actually, it is estimated that the total yield of all the 
measures taken by State Governments during the plan period was 
of .the order of Rs. 80 crores- In the report on the Five-Tear Plan, 
the State-wise break-up of this total of Rs. 230 crores was not fully 
v’orked out. This was done later and targets for each individual 
State were v^orked out in consultation with the authorities con- 
cerned. The following table compares the performance in respect of 
additional taxation by each State relatively to the targets. 


Additional Taxation in the States 


(Rs. crores) 


States Five -year Achieve- 

targets meats 

(1951—56) 


Pari ‘A’ 

Assam ... 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh . 
Jvtadras (including .Andhra) 
Orissa 

Punjab . 

tJ.P. 

West Bengal ... 


3-5 

3-3 

7-3 

3-0 

23-5 

24-0 

iO‘6 

2-3 

39-3 

S-O 

9-4 

2-0 

5-0 

4'5 

50-2 

II-O 

36-9 

4 r-S 


Total ‘ A ’ 


185-7 


62-6 
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(Rs. crores) 

States 


Five-year 

Achieve- 



targets 

meats 




1951—56 

Part ‘ B ’ 




Hyderabad 

• 

7-4 

1*0 

Madhya Bharat ...... 

• 

4-9 

2-7 

Mysore ....... 

• 

9-2 

3-0 

Pepsu 

• 

4-1 

0-4 

Rajasthan . . . . • *. 

• 

3-3 

2*6 

Saurashtra ....... 

• 

4-7 

2*1 

Travancore-Cochin ..... 

. 

II'O 

6-0 

Total ‘ B ’ 

• 

44-6 

17-8 

Total ‘ A ' and ‘ B ’ • 

• 

230-3 

0 

00 


Bombay fulfilled the target fully. Assam and Punjab almost 
fulfilled the target. In other States, the actual tax eSort was much 
below the targets prescribed- It might be mentioned in this con- 
nection that the target of Rs. 230 crores included, in some cases, 
measures of economy in the matter of expenditure. It was also 
recognised that these targets were not based on any close study of 
the taxable capacity of the States- Nevertheless, the conclusion is 
inescapable that the progress in the matter of additional taxation 
in the States has not been commensurate with the recjutrements of 
the plan. 

16. Of the total yield of Rs. 80 crores, about a half was 
accounted for by general sales tax, tax on sale of motor spirit and 
sales tax on tobacco, cigarettes and cigars. Taxes on motor vehicles 
also made a significant contribution. "While irrigation rates were 
put up in some States, these increases yielded only Rs. 6 crores as 
compared to the plan estimate of Rs. 29 ‘5 crores. The additional 
revenue from taxation of land which the plan had placed at Rs. 34 
crores turned out to be only Rs. 5-4 crores. It must also be men- 
. tioned that while the plan had estimated the States’ share of Estate 
Duty at Rs. 21 crores, actually this source contributed only a little 
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o\'er Rs. 2 crores. 
the adflitional tax 


The following table shows itemwise break-up of 
measures in the States: — 


CEts. crores) 


I. Taxation on Land (land revenue, agricultural 
income-tax etc.) 

_ 2. Irrigation rates .... 

3- Electricirj- duties .... 

4- Motor vehicles tax . . _ 

5- General sales rax , . . _ 

6. Tax on sale of motor spirit . . , _ ' 

7- Sales tax on tobacco, cigarettes and cigars 

8. Tar on capital transfers (Estate Dun- and transfer of 
propertv in urban areas) . . ' , 

9- Surcharge on passenger travelling bv oublic transport 
and buses. 

lo. hliscellaneo-us ..... 


5 - 4 

6 - 0 
3-0 

9-3 

3i'S 

6-0 

. 


3-1 


5-3 


9-1 


Tot.al , . So -4 


TV. Public BoBP.owr;iGS 

17. At the time the plan was formulated, the outlook for public 
borrowings was far from encouraging, the market in fact being so 
weak that there was pressure on the Reserve Bank to support it. 
Consequently, the targets for borrowing by the Centre and by the 
States were kept at low levels, viz,, Rs. 36 crores for the Centre and 
Rs. 79 crores for the States, Taking the Centre and the States 
together the net borrowdng from the market in 1951-52 was negative 
to the extent of Rs. 22-8 crores. In other words, Rs. 22-8 crores was 
paid out by way of repayment of maturing loans- In the next two 
rears -the market showed some improvement, but it was not until 
the fourth year that substantial borrowing programmes could be 
imdertaken. The Centre continued to make repayments for the 
first three years. Rs- 34*2 crores in 1951-52, Rs. 0-9 crore in 1952-53 
and Rs- 37-2 crores in 1953-54. The States were able to put through 
moderate borrowdng programmes in the first two years and were 
able to sten them up substantially in 1953-54. In tlie first three 
years of the plan tsking the Centre and the States together, repay- 
ments of maturing loans exceeded the contrib-ution of fresh loans 
by Rs- 5 crores. In 1954-55 the Centre raised a combmed loan of 
Rv 159 crOT-es of which Rs. 46 crores represented maturities, the met 
blowings* thus being Rs. 113 crores. Of this, Rs. 26 crores was made 
availahle to the States. In addition, two States were able to borrow 
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Rs. 7 crores directly. In 1955-56 the net loan receipts of the Centre 
and the States combined amounted to Rs, 89; 4 crores. Over the five 
years, the plan target for market loans was exceeded by Rs. 89 
crores. 

V. Small Savings 

18. The following table shows the collections of small savings 
annually for the plan period; — 


1951- 52 38-5 

1952- 53 40-2 

1953- S4 • . 37-s 

1954 - 55 54-6 

1955- 56 66-1 


Total . , 237-2 


The record of small savings showed steady improvement over the 
plan period, the total collection being Rs. 237 crores as compared to 
the target of Rs. 225 crores. The collections from smaU savings by 
the end of the plan period were about double the collections in 
1950-51, and it is significant that over the plan period they have 
financed about 12 per cent of the plan outlay. In addition to these 
small savings, provident fund contributions and other similar items 
of unfimded debt at the Centre contributed Rs. 67 crores over the 
five-year period. 


VI- Other Capital Receipts 

19. In the plan, the composite head of deposits, funds and other 
miscellaneous sources was estimated to show a net accretion of 
Rs. 132-8 crores. It was stressed in that context that the outturn 
on this head which included a large variety of items was liable to 
show rather large variations in either direction and the estimate 
was, therefore, only notional. The net contribution under this head 
is now estimated at Rs. 79-6 crores, the short-fall being of the order 
of Rs. 53 crores. 


VII. External Assistance 

20. External assistance (in loans and grants) made available over 
the plan period for development programmes in the public sector 
aggregated to Rs. 296 crores. Of this about Rs. ■ 188 crores was 
utilised over the five years, leaving a carry forward of Rs. 108 crores 
for the next plan period. The following table shows the amormts 
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year various sources and utilised during the plan period 

Authorisatim ani Utilisation of External Assistanee (FuUie Sector) 

1951-52 to 1955-56. 


— — — - 





(Rs. 

crores) 

Total 

authorisations 

(1951-56) 


Utilisation 


“ ■ 

Total 

i (1951- 
56) 

1951-52 1952-53 

1953-54 1954-55 

1955-56 

Loans 







U. S, Govemment-~ on- -a 

Wheat Loan 

59-8 

30-5 

•• 


. • 

90-3 

Indo-U.S. Aid Programme . 39-3 


« . 


.. 

4-5 

4-5 

International Bank . 13.5 

I'O 

3-1 

1-5 

0-7 

1-3 

7-6 

Total Loans . 142- 1 

6o-8 

33-6 

1-5 

0-7 

5-8 

102-4 

Grants 







Indo-U.S. Aid Programme loz- 5 

• • 

4-1 

14-4 

12-7 

• 27*0 

58-2 

Colombo Plan : 






Canada . . 32* 34 

• • 

7-I- 

2-0 

2-0 

8-6 

19*7 

Australia - . . 11*08 

3-7 

0-2 

0*2 

0-8 

0-2 

5-1 

New Zealand . 1*7 

0-3 

•• 

*. 

>• 

. • 

0-3 

U.K. . . 0-4 

• • 

• • 

*. 

o-oi 

0-03 

0-04 

Ford Foundation 5- 6 

* • 

0-6 

0-4 

0-5 

0-6 

2-1 

Indo-Norwegian Programme o- 66 

« • 

•• 

0*05 

0-09 

0- 13 

0*27 

Total Grants 154- 28 

4-0 

12-0 

17-05 

i6-io 

36-56 

85-71 

Total Grants and Loans 296* 38 

64* S 

45-6 

i 8*55 

i6-8o 

42-36 

188. II 


21. Of the authorisations, the largest share— Rs. 232 crores— was 
contributed by the U.S. Government. The U.S. Government assistance 
was made up of Rs. 90 crores under the Wheat Loan and Rs. 142 
crores under the Indo-U.S. Aid Programme. Loans from the Interna- 
tional Bank, including the unutilised portion of the loans advanced 
before the plan period, amoimted to a little over Rs. 12 crores. 
Contributions of Colombo Plan countries totalled about Rs. 45’ 5 
crores- and of this the share of the Canadian Government 
Rs. 32 crores. Assistance from the Ford Foundation the 

Norwegian Government amounted to Rs.5-6 crores and Rs. 0-66 
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crores respectively. Of the aggregate external assistance received 
in the plan period, Rs. 142 crores was in the form of loans and 
Rs. 154 crores was grants. Apart from the U.S. Wheat Loan authoris- 
ed in the first year of the plan, authorisations of external assistance 
ranged. between Rs. 35 crores and Rs. 48 crores a year. 

22. Of the total utilisations of Rs. 188 crores, as much as Rs. 110 '4 
crores materialised in the first two years of the plan. However, as 
much as Rs. 90' 3 crores was on account of the U.S. Wheat Loan. 
In the nexl two years the utilisation of funds available under 
these programmes totalled Rs. 35 crores. The low rate of utilisa- 
tion in the earlier years of the plan was due largely to the delays 
in the- formulation of programmes, the shortage of requisite equip- 
ment and personnel, and the difS.cult position in steel and shipping. 
Steps were taken in later years to overcome these difBculties; as a 
result, utilisation was speeded up in the last year of the plan, when 
it amounted to Rs. 42 crores. 

23. External assistance was used mainly for the procurement of 
commodities like wheat and steel, and also of equipment required 
for the various development projects. Aside from the Wheat Loan 
obtained from the U.S.A. in 1951, wheat was supplied in the early 
years of the plan by Australia and Canada, and it was also pro-vid- 
ed in the last two years as part of the Development Assistance 
Programme of the U.S.A. The other important commodity, namely, 
steel, was supplied in substantial quantities by the U.S. Govern- 
ment under their Aid Programme. Equipment obtained by way 
of external assistance was of the type which is normally imported, 
namely, construction and power equipment for irrigation and 
power projects, rolUng stock for railways, etc. 

24. The Indo-U.S. Aid Programme in its present form commenced 
with the signing of the general agreement between the Govern- 
ments of India and the U.S. A. in January 1952. According to the 
objectives set out in the agreement, stress was laid on joint pro- 
jects relating to community development, tube-weUs, river valley 
development, fertilisers and steel for agricultural purposes. Upto 
1953-54 these were the main acti-vities for which external assistance 
from the U.S.A. was utilised. From 1953-54 the scope of U.S. aid 
was widened; and the activities selected for the utilisation of 
assistance were increasingly in the fields of transport and industrial 
development, e.g., supply of locomotives and wagons 'for the rail- 
ways, steel for industrial uses, and financing of major projects such 
as the Riband Power Project. The pattern of development assist- 
ance underwent two changes in 1954-55. It was stipulated (a) that 
75% of the development assistance would be on a loan basis, and 
(b) that about 50% of the development assistance would have 
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to he taken in the form oi surplus agricultural commodities 
pattern of assistance was continued in 1955-56, 


This 


2d. Of the three loans extended by the International Bank to 
the public sector before the first plan period, the Railway loan was ' 
fuUy used up before the ■ commencement of the plan. In regard 
to the other two loan.s — the Agricultural Machinery Project loan 
and the Bokaro-Konar loan (D.Y.C.) an amount of Es. 4* 8 crores 
was utilised before , the plan period, and an unutiHsed balance of 
Rs. 7-5 crores carried over into the plan period. The International 
Bank advanced a second loan of Es. 5 crores for the Damodar 
Valley Corporation in January, 1953. The Agricultural Machinery 
Project loan was completely utilised by the end of 1953-54; and 
most 'of the Bokaro-Konar loan by the end of 1955-56. Of the 
Second D.V.C. loan only a little over Rs. 1 crore was utilised by the 
end of the plan period. ' ; ■ l 


26. Apart from the loans to the public sector, the International 
Bank advanced three ■ loans to the private sector during the first 
plan period. The first of these was a loan for Rs. 15 crores" extended 
to the Indian Iron and Steel Co. in December, 1952. The second 
was a loan of Rs. 7-7 crores for the Trombay Project (November 
1954), and the third a loan of Rs. 4*8 crores for the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of India (March 1955). 


27, Assistance from Canada was received mainly ip the form of 
commodities such as wheat and industrial raw materials and of 
equipment for development projects. Besides imports of wheat, 
Canadian assistance' in the first four years of the plan was used for 
the supply of buses, chassis etc. for the Bombay State Transport 
Corporation, copper and aluminium for the wire and cable industry^ 
locomotive boilers for the railways, and electrical equipment for 
the Mayurakshi project. The bulk of the assistance allocated for 
1955-56 was earmarked for the supply of electrical equipment for 
the Kunda hydro-electric project in Madras. Assistance from 
-Australia in 1951-52 was for the supply of v/heat and flour, and was 
fuUy utfiised in that year. The next year’s allocation of assistance 
was* intended for the supply of construction equipment for the 
Tungabhadra Project and electrical equipment for the Eamagundam 
Project. Most of this assistance was utilised over the plan period. 
During the last three years of. the plan, Australia allocated 
assistance for the purchase of equipment for the AH Into Rato 
and of wagons and diesel rafl cars for the railways. Of the assist- 
ance offered by New Zealand during the plan period onlv a small 
' 33 lakhs) was utilised in the first year m connection 

on the AU Ma Medical Institn.e . 
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28. The- Ford Foundation’ provided assistance over a -broM range 
of programmes, n^ely, training of personnel for ■ rural develop- 
ment, development of small scale industry, education, public 
administration, research and training, and to some extent cultural 
inter-change. The major part of the assistance was for the training 
of personnel, at all levels, for rural development, work. Under the 
Indo-Norwegian Aid Programme a Fisheries-CMTTi-Community 
Development Project was started in Travancore-Cochin in 1953 
for improving the economic and sanitary conditions of the fisherman 
community. 

, y 

29. In addition to the economic or development assistance refer- 

red ^to above, India received substantial' technical assistance during 
the plan period from the United Nations and its specialized- agencies, 
from the United States under the- Point Four and subsequent- pro- 
grammes, and from Conimonwealth- countries under the Colombo 
Plan. This assistance comprised the services of experts, tr ainin g 
facilities of Indian nationals, and the supply of demonstration 
equipment. 1 


Vni. Deficit financing 

30. We may now sum up the budgetary position, vis-a-vis .ihe 
Plan in terms of the budgetary deficits which were incurred year 
by year over the plan period. The following table shows the 
position. 


Budgetary surplus or deficit of the Centre and States 


(B?. crorea) 


1950-51 195^*52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 

(Accounts) (Accounts) (Accounts) (Accounts) (Accounts) Revised 

Estimate 


Total 

Plan. 

Period 

(1951-56) 


I. Centre 

1. Surplus (+) or deficit 

(—) on revenue account. (+)59' 2 (+)r28'2 (+)38'9 (+)8*5 (-f-)33*5 (+)ro*3 (■f)2i9'4 

2. Surplus (-r) or deficit 

(—) on capital account. (— )I4'7 (— )72'9 (— )69*8 (■— )I35*7 (— )i78-9 (— )245‘9 (— )703'2 

3. Overall surplus (+) or 

deficit(—) of the Centre (+)44'5 (+)55'1 (— )30*9 (— )i^7'2 (— )I45*4 (H)235*6 (— )483«8 


estates (A. B. & C) 


3Surplus (+) or deficit 
(— ) on revenue account 

(+)3-7 


(+)3-4 

C— )2-9 

(— )IO-7 

(-)66-3 

C-)64-4 

en 

.5- 

■relus (+) or deficit 
capital account. 

C+)ioo 

(— )57-7 

(— )S3-4 

(+)52-6 

(-f)63-5 

(+)9-3 

Wj4-3 

0 

0 

(r> 

tM 

0 

surplus (+)or 
2 1—0 in the States 

s r 

(+)l3-7 

C— )45-6 

(— )50-o 

(+)49-7 

(+)S2-8 

C— )S7*o 

(— )50-l 

C3 

<0 

<0 

I SUIPIUJ C+) 
fe ‘cit 0 — ") of the 
hd States 

S 

(-t-)58-2 

C+)9-7 

(— )8o-9 

C— )77-S 

(-)92-6 

C— )292-6 

(— )533-9 
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CHAPTER III 

PROGRAMME FOR AGRICULTURE 

Programmes of agricultural development were given the highest 
priority in the First Five Year Plan. These included programmes 
for increasing agricultural production, developing animal husban- 
dry and dairying, forests, fisheries and cooperation. In some 
measures, activities in these different fields benefited from the 
greater attention given to agriculture, but the bulk of the resources 
were devoted to the increase of agricultural production. The main 
emphasis in national extension and community projects was also 
intended to be on agricultural production. As was stated in the 
First Five Year Plan: 

‘The organisation of extension services with the object of secur- 
ing increased production and raising the standard of 
village life is a new xmdertaking. Extension is a con- 
tinuous process designed to make the rural people aware 
of their problems, and indicating to them ways and 
means by which they can solve them. It thus involves 
not only education of the rural people in determining 
their problems and the methods of solving them, but 
also inspiring them, towards positive action in doing so.’ 

It is of course recognised that the coverage of the national exten- 
sion service and community projects programme during the first five 
year plan was relatively small, but as the movement spreads, its 
influence on agricultmral production is likely to grow. 

2. After additions and adjustments the Plan provided Rs. 354 
crores for agriculture and community development, which represent- 
ed about 15 per cent of the total outlay. Of this amount, the vari- 
ous branches of agriculture accounted for Rs. 239 crores, national 
extension and community projects Rs. 90 crores, and local develop- 
ment works for Rs. 15 crores. By the end of the plan period, the * 
total outlay on agricultiure is estimated to be about Rs. 217 crores 
and on national extension and commxmity projects Rs. 57 crores. 
For the outlay on local development works precise figures are not 
available, but preliminary approvals to the extent of Rs. 15 crores 
had issued from the Centre. Thus, in the sector as a whole 
a little over 84 per cent of the scheduled expenditure took place, 
the corresponding figure for national extension and community 
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projects being 63-3 per cent. The proportion of outlay to the plan 
prowslon after the additions which were made was 92-6 per cent for 
agriculture proper, 73 per cent for animal husbandry, 112-.8 per cent 
for Forests and Soil Conservation, 78‘6 per cent for cooperation and 
71-5 per cent for fisheries. Thus, within the agricultural sector the 
performance during the plan period was by no means even. 


AgRICUETURAL PROGR.AI.IltES 

3. The targets for agricultural production for the first five year 
plan were worked out on tie basis of the results anticipated froni the 
completion of a number of development programmes. These inclu- 
ded major irrigation programmes, minor irrigation schemes, supply 
of manure and fertilisers, production and distribution of improved 
seed, land reclamation and improvement, plant protection and other 
measures for intensive agriculture- For each programme yardsticks- 
of increase in production potential resulting from its fulfilment 
over given areas were adopted. The agricultural production targets- 
reiated thus to increase in production potential independent of the 
-effects of seasonal variations. Although statistical data needed are 
-diScuit to obtain and those available are far from satisfactory the 
targets so designed have to be distinguished from the levels of 
production reached during different years of the plan period. The 
latter reflect the influence of various development programmes as 
well as the effects of weather and other seasonal factors. The 
progress of major irrigation programmes is reviewed at length in 
Chapter VIIL Here it is sumcient to state that, during the first five 
year plan from major and medium irrigation works, irrigation was 
available for about 6-3 million acres of land as against the target 
of 8-5 million acres and that the area actually irrigated was a little 
over 4 million acres. The bulk of the Central assistance for agri- 
culture was, hov/ever, devoted to minor irrigation programmes. 
The minor irrigation programmes included works of several kinds 
in each State. In some States the programme afforded greater 
scope for local cooperation and participation, in others there was 
greater reliance on Government organisation and initiative- In each 
State as the programme v/as implemented, in the light of the actual' 
experience, changes were made and resources were shifted inter se 
between different types of worlis. 


I»feOR IRHIGAXIOX "WOKSS 

4. Minor irrigation includes a variety, of works, such as, cons- 
truction of Eexcoiatioii wsils, repairs to old wells, construction. Ou 
tubewells, installation of pumping sets, construction of tanks, exca- 
V'ation of derelict tanks and in hilly areas repair and diversion of 
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natural hill streams known as kuhls. Statistics about wells sunk 
or repaired and areas irrigated are difficult to compile, partly 
because as new wells are constructed a number of old wells go 
out of use, and partly because irrigation frOm wells is itseh depen- 
dent on such factors as rainfall. 

5 . In several States substantial programmes for construction and 
repair of wells have been undertaken, as will be seen from the 
following table which brings together some of the available data: — 


States 


Number of wells con- 
structed or repaired 


Bihar . 

Madhya Bharat 
Saurashtra] . 
Rajasthan 
Pepsu3 . 

U.P. . 

Bombay 
Punjab . 

Delhi . 
Vindhya Pradesh 


1951-56 

1955-56 

16,459 

7,104 

26,796 

6,479 

32,967 

4,180 

11,806 

2,910 

, 10,040 

1,729 

59,158 

7,43 s 

13,939 

1,276 

9,366 

2,814 

1,802 

364 

418 

233 


In Madras, Andhra and Mysore, useful results were obtained 
from ‘filter point’ tubeweUs near river beds or at places with sandy 
strata with high water level. These wells command areas of 5 to 10 
acres and are not difficult to operate. For instance, in Madras 2657 
and in Andhra 1268 such wells were sunk. 

6. One of the important minor irrigation schemes undertaken 
during the first plan was the construction of tubewells. In all 700 
tubewells were to be constructed imder the Grow More Food 
Programme and 2650 under the Indo-U.S. Technical Cooperation 
Programme. Greater progress was made with the latter than with 
the former. Thus, 2504 tubewells were completed and 1897 energis- 
ed under the Indo-U.S. Programme, the ' corresponding figures for 
tubewells under the Grow More Food Programme being 265 and 118 
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respectively, statement bdow gives the distribution of tube- 
wells under ali^the programmes as furnished by Spates:— - 


T.C.M. TubeweUs G.M.F. Tubewells 


State 

195a 1953 

Pr<H Pro- 

gramme gramme 

- Pro- • 
gramme 
I95.t 

Others 

Total 

Con- 

stniCTed 

Ener- 

gised 

U.P. . 

. 

995 

280 

420 

700 

2395 

21X8 

1876 

Punjab 

• 

355 

175 

150 

256 

936 

793 

486 

Pepsu . 

- 

309* 

160 

130 

-- 

599 

427 

2S9 

Bihar • 

• 

350 

35 

-- 

300 

685 

684 

605 

Bojnbav 

- 

-- 


-• 

400 

400 

268 

26S 

Total 


2009 

650 

700 

1656 

5015 

4290 

3524 


♦This includes 9 rafaev.-ells under 3 per cent trariation. 

(Note: These figures relate to the period ending June 19, 1956.) 

7. Although there was some irrigation from the new tubewells 
•during the plan period, owing to the time taken and in particular 
•on account of the lag between the drilling of tubewells and the 
provision of energy, the irrigation benefits obtained fell short of the 
initial expectations- Similarly, the project for 350 exploratory 
tubewells wbich was .begun in January 1955 . made less satisfactory 
•pj-Qgj-ggs than had been hoped for. XJpto March, 1956, 30 bores v/ere 
drilled and 16 of these were successful. These latter were converted 
into production tubewells for irrigation. There were delays in the 
receipt of essential equipment. A small number of tubewells u^ere 
also sunk by private farmers with assistance from State Govern- 
ments: Thus, in the Punjab 180 and in Bihar 64 such tubeweUs 
were constructed. 

8. In States such as Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, 
West Bengal and Madhya Bharat a considerable number of small 
irrigation works, such as digging of new tanks, desUting of old tanks, 
damming of small streams and rivulets etc. were undertaken. Thus, 
•during the five years of the first plan, Bihar completed 49o3 schemes 
of this character, Bombay 2306 and West Bengal 2963. Apart from 
natural facilities which exist in difierent States for. these smaU 
irrigation schemes, the most important factor determning the size 
of the programme undertaken was the extent to which local coope- 
ration and participation could he organised. Here, despite the 
opportunities which exist in several States sufficient emphasis was 
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not given to popular cooperation and there was frequently a ten- 
dency to turn minor irrigation into a programme of small irrigation 
works undertaken mainly on Government initiative and through 
Government agencies. 

9. In Madras, Andhra, Mysore and Bombay encouraging results 
were achieved with water lifting appliances. These consist of 
pumping sets worked by diesel engines or by electric power and 
are employed for lifting water from streams, lakes, tanks and 
wells. These appliances were either worked departmentally or 
were supplied to farmers through taccavi loans or on hire-purchase 
terms. State-operated schemes helped to increase the use of such 
appliances and in Madras and Andhra farmers took to them in 
increasing degree and in Bombay they stimulated the formation of 
cooperative lift irrigation societies. The area brought under 
irrigation through these lift irrigation societies is relatively small 
and a review of the problems which have arisen in their working 
would be useful. In Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Hyderabad also 
there was a marked increase in the demand for electric pumps and 
oil engines. 

10. It win be seen from statement below that during the first 
plan about 10 million acres of land benefited from minor irrigation 
works. It may be observed here that statistics of minor irrigation 
works xmdertaken and of areas benefited are far from satisfactory. 
At' present there is no record of areas benefiting from small works 
which go out of irrigation year after year, nor is there a close enough 
correspondence' between reinms of areas irrigated and of additional 
irrigation facilities established in successive years. Clearly the 
■entire subject needs closer investigation. 


Area under Minor Irrigation — G.M.F. Schemes 

(’ 000 acres) 


States 


Area 


1. Andhra ^74 

2. Assam ®®7 

3. Bihar 

4. Bombay . ' • 344 

5. Madhya Pradesh ' ' ' ' 

■6. Madras * • 5o8 

7. Orissa ....••••* • • 185 
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REVIEW OF THE FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 


States 


Area 


8. Punjab . S27 

.9- U.P 1493 

10. West Bengal 1214 

11. Hyderabad . 145 

12. Aladhya Bharat 64 

13. Mysore 281 

14. Pepsu . . 139 

15. Rajasthan 109 

16. Sauiashtra . . , 183 

17. Travancore-Cochin 147 

18. Other Part ‘C’ States SS 

19. State TuberreUs 831 


Tot-AL . . 9476 


FeRTTLTCERS A2H> Mahtiees 

11. In view of the deficiency of nitrogen in Indian soils, in recent 
years the use of nitrogen as fertilizer has expanded fairly rapidly. 
In terms of ammonium sulphate the total consumption of this nitro- 
genous fertiliser increased from 275,000 tons in 1950-51 and 282,000 
tons in 1951-52 to 600,000 tons in 1955-56. On the other hand, the 
consumption of pEbsphatic fertilizers, which it has been sought to 
encourage with a subsidy upto 25 per cent of the cost, has increased 
only from 43,000 tons in 1951-52 to 78,000 tons in 1955-55. 

12. Three main problems in the working of the fertilizer pro- 
grai^e have been encoimtered and it cannot be said that m any 
State an altogether satisfactory approach towards them has been so 
far evolved. It is recognised that chemical fertilisers should be 
us^d as far as possible along with organic manures, including green 
mmiure, but work on this latter progranune has been on a totally 
insuSdent scale. Secondly, although a variety of distribution 
arrangements has been tried out, as for instance, through depots of 
the agricultural department, through private distributors as well as 
in a few cases through cooperative sodeties, farmers do not find it 
by any means ea^ to obtain the quantities of fertilizers needed by 
them and instances of supplies running short or arriving late have 
been by no means uncommon. In the third place except to a very 
limited extent, the distribution of fertilizers has not been supported 
by supply of agricultural credit. 
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13. The Grow More Food Enquiry Committee had indicated that 
there was considerable scope for accelerating rural compost and 
farm-yard manure schemes and therg was need for greater eSorts 
to popularise green manures. One of the weaknesses in the ferti- 
liser and manure programme during the first five year plan, how- 
ever, was that on the whole agriculture departments and extension 
agencies did not devote sufficient attention to the development of 
local manurial resources. On the other hand, in the development 
of urban compost, appreciable progress was made. As compared 
to 1048 at the beginning of the plan, in 1955-56, 2251 urban local 
bodies and centres were engaged in the composting of town wastes. 
In 1955-56 over 2 million tons of urban compost produced and about 
1‘8 million tons distributed as part of the intensive cultivation pro- 
gramme (compared to 1.6 million tons and 1.2 million tons in 
1951-52). Allied to this is the programme of sewage and sullage 
utilisation which was introduced by 1955-56 in 24 towns as compared 
to 3 towns in 1951-52. 


. Improved Seeds 

14. In working out details of the agricultural production 
programmes for the first five year plan insufficient stress was laid 
on the contribution which the introduction of improved seeds could 
make. This deficiency should have been made good in the course 
of implementation of the plan, especially in view of the following 
recommendations made by the Grow More Food Enquiry Committee 
in June, 1952; — 

(a) Farms for producing nucleus seeds should be established; in 
many cases they do not exist in adequate numbers. 

(b) Arrangements should be made for multiplying seeds locally. 
The system of registered growers is sound; but care should be taken 
in selecting them and ensuring that they are assisted by the depart- 
ment with technical advice. 

(c) Adequate premia should be paid on pure seeds. 

(d) Provision should be made for the multiplication of pure seed 
in ‘protected areas’. 

The Grow More Food Enquiry Committee drew attention to the 
unsatisfactory progress made in producing and distributing impro- 
ved varieties of seeds of food crops and recommended the setting 
up of an expert standing committee under the Indian Council of 
Agricultmal Research which would review every year the steps 
taken in each State for evolving pure strains for the main food 
crops, multiplying seeds and distributing them and would make 
recommendations from time to time for ensuring that as large areas 
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in the btetes,Rs ^ssfbie.were,.,broug£t. , under seeds. 

States were ,ako :as£ed to set up ioc^ coimhittees tq.wofk..in .co- 
operation with ttds Central. Cbramittee..,.A, ,sinill^ recommenda- 
tion .had been, made e^lier iii tlie First Ffve,Year, ,A conamittee 
on these .,i3asis,.was .s.et up^in. jime 1952. rjlie foiloH^g. statement 
embodies information supplied .to . the , 6row. ^^ofe Food, Fnqm^ 
Committee, reg^ding areas in diifer&at States under improved 
varieties of food crops: — 

Area under improved varieties of food in-ops 


State 





r 


•Area 

under 

improved 

varieties 

Total 

OTca 

iindtxthe 

crop 

Perc^- . . 

ta^e of 
Col.' 2 to 
Col. 3, 

I 







2 

3 

,4 








(Lakh acres) 


Paddy 










Bihar 


, 


, 



27*62* 

143*45 

19 

Madhya Pradesh 



• 




10*17* 

89*33 

II 

Madras . 







3’69' 

101*2,6 

4 

Uttar Pradesh . 







8*25* 

• 93-34 

9 

Bombay . 







6*94 

30*01 

,23 

Punjab . 







5*56 

5*56 

100 

Assam 







1*98 

40*48 

5 

WestBeri^I . 







0*52^ 

98*03 

0*5 

Hyderabad 







0*47* 

il*3t 

4 

Madhya Bharat 







o*o8t 

2*94 

3 

Mysore . 



, 




1*13* 

7*81 

14 

Travahcore-Cochin 







i*oot 

8*00 

13 

Wheat . 










Punjab . 

« ♦ 






30*29 

30*29 

100 

Uttar Pradesh . 







15*50 

77*27 

20 

Madhya Pradesh 







2*35* 

25*03 

9 

Bihar 







2*28* 

13-68 


MaiBiya Bharat 







o*4it 

19*47 

Z 

Pepsu 







2*82 

9-40 

30 


Jowar 

Bombay . 
I^njab . . - 

Madhva Bharat 


30- 62* 

6 * 22 . 6-22 
o - 6 it 27-60 


39: 

lOO 

2 


♦Ihdudesi figurcKfor natural spread. 
tRelaias to I95I-52- 
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State 




Area 

under 

impr 6 v.;d 

varieties 

Total 

area, 

under the 
crop 

Percen- 
. tageof 
Cbl. 2 to- 
Col. 3 

I 




2 

3 

4 

Gram 







Punjab . 

, 

. 

, 

31 -'65 

31-65 

100 

Uttar Pradesh . 

. 

, 

. 

. 6-6']* 

60-28 

II 

Bihar 

. 

, 

, 

I'So* 

12-68 

12 

, .^dhya Bharat 

. 

. 

. 

0- I2t 

13-48 

I 

Bajra 







Bombay . 

. 

. 


2-21* 

49-75 

4 

Punjab . 

• 

- 

• 

20-45 

20-45 

100 


‘Includes figures for natural spread. 

fRelates to 1051-52. . .. .. 

• *- ' * ' ' • . f f ‘ ' ’ ) */ ' ' ■ i 1 ' I f / ! I . • V I . 

.the > review of the provisional agricultural production 
programmes for the sMond.five .year plan which took place dui^g 
September and .October ,1956, information furnished on this subject 
by States was as follows:— 

Area under improved, varieties of food crops in 1955-56 


(Lakh acres) 


State 



Area 

•under 

improved 

varieties 

Total 

area 

under the 
crop 

Percen- 

tage 

of columns. 
2 to 3 

I 



2 

3 

4 

Paddy 






Andhra 


. 

31-2 

46-0 

70 

Assam 

. 

. 

3-4 

42-0 

8 

Madhya Pradesh 



14-7 

92-0 

i6- 

Orissa ... 



9-6 

96-0 

10 

Uttar Pradesh 



lO'O 

85-0 

11-7 

West Bengal ■ 



, II'O 

iio-o 

lO'O 

, , Jammu & Kashmir . 



. 0-46 

4-6 

io*o- 

l^heat 






Madhya Pradesh 



4-80 

30-0 

16- 

Uttar Pradesh .... 



30-00 

94-0 

32-9 

Punjab 



24-50 

35-0 

70-0 

Millets 






Madhya Pradesh 



37-50 

SO -0 

75-0 

Others — ^Based on total cropped area 






Bihar 



37-60 

277-0 

i4'a 

Bombay 



. 41-06 

410*0 

lO'O 

Madras 



79-76 

195-0 

46-0 

Mysore 



1-70 

865-0 

2-0 


(B^ed on the information supplied at the tiriie of review of targets). 
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review of the first five year plan 

The two sets of data given above are not comparable and in 
each there are large elements of error and possible guess work. 
It would, however, be correct to say that the progress made during 
the period of the first plan in evol\nng improved strains for different 
crops, in producing quantities of nucleus seed and in multiplying 
them for local distribution was on the whole poor and work which, 
should have been accomplished in the first phase of pl annin g was 
left over for the period of the second five year plan. It should also 
be observed that accurate data regarding the seed multiplication and 
distribution programmes are not available and this makes it difficult 
to offer a precise statistical assessment of the work actually done in 
this field. 


Land ReclamatioI'T .and Developj.ient 

16. _ During the first five year plan land: reclamation and develop- 
ment programmes v/ere carried out by the Central Tractor Orga- 
nisation, by State Tractor Organisations and with Government 
assistance by private farmers. The C-T.O. reclaimed 11-86 lakh acres 
of land compared to the targets of 11-1 lakh acres. The area reclaimed 
from Kans, a pernicious weed which renders the land unfit for 
cultivation, -was distributed over four States, namely UP. (208,267 
acres), Madhya Pradesh (369,594 acres), Madhya Bharat (289,974 
acres), and Bhopal (268,187 acres). Jungle clearance was undertaken 
in U.P. (41,221 acres), Bhopal (7,076 acres) and Assam (1,820 acres). 
Reclamation work began on a smaU scale in 1947-48 and proceeded 
at the rate of 200,000 acres or more per year during the period 1950-51 
and 1954-55 and tappered off tov/ards the end of the plan. A number 
of States maintained their OAvn tractor organisations which under- 
took land reclamation programmes. The Madras tractor organisa- 
tion reclaimed 188,542 acres of land; in U.P., 126,072 acres and in 
Madhya Bharat 205,000 acres of land were reclaimed; smaller areas 
were taken up in Assam, Bihar, Orissa and Vindhya Pradesh. On 
the whole, land reclamation operations by Government tractor 
organisations were not found to be economic and in most cases at 
the end of the plan there were large areas awaiting recovery. 

17, Among important reclamation schemes undertaken by States 
-during the first plan reference may be made to the reclamation of 
Khar and Khajan lands in some of the coastal districts of Bombay 
which suffer from encroachments from sea waters on agricultural 
lands. The Government of Bombay set up a Khar Lands Develop- 
ment Board and drew up a programme for reclaiming 125,000 acres 
in the districts of Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, Broach and Surat. In. 
aU 68,000 acres of land v/ere reclaimed during the plan period. In 
TJ.P. in the terai area at the foothills of the Himalayas in the 
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IsTainital district and in the rivers in tracts known as the Ganga- 
Khadir about 55,200 acres of land were reclaimed. The U.P. Gov- 
ernment established 16,500 acres State farm in the terai area for 
the production of pedigree seed and improved breeds of cattle and 
poultry. 


Other Agricultural Programmes 

18. Intensive methods of paddy cultivation frequently described 
by the name of the Japanese method, formed an important part 
of extension work by Agriculture Departments during the first five 
year plan. The area under this improved practice increased from 
400, OOt) acres in 1953-54 to about 2T million acres in 1955-56. 

19. On the whole, during the first plan, barring some notable 
exceptions, programmes relating to the supply of improved agricul- 
tural implements and the adoption of improved agricultinral 
practices and new crop patterns did not receive' adequate attention. 

20. The Ministry of Agriculture had formulated a scheme for 
establishing 10 plant protection centres to assist States in fighting 
pest and plant diseases. During the plan only 4 centres were 
established. An air-cum-land quarantine station was established 
at Amritsar and a fumigation station at Cochin, but the plant 
quarantine station proposed for the port' of Calcutta was not estab- 
lished. 


Development of Horticulture 

21. In the development of Horticulture, specially fruit growing, 
much useful work was done during the first plan and there is 
evidence of its success in the greater production of fruit and 
vegetables- in several parts of the coimtry. In a number of States, 
such as, U.P., Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras and Punjab, 
research on high-yielding and disease-resistant varieties of improved 
fruits has been in progress. Similarly, developmental work has been 
supported' by the establishment of nurseries and the distribution of 
reliable fruit graft and seedlings. In U.P. one million fruit trees are 
reported to have been planted during the plan period and the area 
under gardens increased by 4,111 acres. In Assam 256,000 grafts of 
various fruits, 440,000 pine apple plants and 253,000 banana plants 
were distributed. Madras distributed 630,000 plants of various 
fruits and 290,000 lbs. of vegetable seed. In the Punjab 27 coopera- 
tive garden colonies with a total area of 21,960 acres were established 
on selected evacuee lands allotted to displaced persons, and 3,396 
acres of land have been put under fruit trees. In Jammu and 
Kashmir, which had 10 fruit nurseries, 10 more new fruit plant 
nurseries were established and during the last year of the plan 
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124,566 plants were distributed. Work relating to the production of 
special types of vegetables suited to temperate climates was further 
developed and a Vegetable Seeds Act was passed in 1954 for 
prescribing and controlling quality standards for export of seeds. 
In Himachal Pradesh 3 fruit research stations, 5 progeny orchards 
and 22 fruit nurseries were established. 


Trends in Agricultural Production 

22. Advance estimates of agricultural production over a series 
of years necessarily contain a large element of c’onjecture. As 
Agriculture is subject to many hazards and uncertainties it is not 
possible to attempt a clear correlation between programmes of 
development which are undertaken during a given period and the 
actual results in production. Nor, even if the available data were 
more satisfactory, it is easy to follow through the various pro- 
grammes over the entire country and arrive at a correct estimate 
of the extent to which they have been implemented and how they 
have reacted upon another. The experience of the first five year 
plan in the field of agriculture, both where there has been success 
and where there has been failure, stresses the need for supplement- 
ing general reports on the implementation of indiwdual programmes 
by small-scale sample and type studies. 

23. In formulating agricultural production programmes for the 
first five year plan the production levels of 1950-51 were taken as 
the base for all crops except foodgrains for which 1949-50 was 
adopted as the base. It was anticipated that if the various pro- 
grammes provided for in the plan were carried nut, the production 
of foodgrains could increase by 7-6 million tons, of oilseeds by 
400,000 tons, of sugarcane by 700,000 tons, of cotton by 1'26 milhon 
bal^ and of jute by 2T million bales. In making these estimates 
it was not possible to allow in any detailed way for the possible 
effects of changes in the relative prices of different crops. The 
assumptions made in respect of areas under different crops over the 
pni 7 y!-e of the plan were also of a very general character. It is 
essential that these limitations of the targets of agricultural produc- 
tion proposed for the first five year plan should be stated so that 
the results actually secured over the five years of the plan could be 
viewed in correct perspective. 

34. As suggested earlier, a correct test of the success of agricul- 
tural production programmes would be the measure in which the 
works and the improved agricultural practices envisaged under the 
first five year plan were carried out. It is recognised that the 
data available are not precise enough to permit such a comparisom 
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Por the first five year plan the total addition to production potential 
was worked out as follows; 


Major irrigation . . . • 

iMinor Irrigation .... 
Land reclamation and development . 
Fertilisers and manure 
Improved seeds . . . . 


(Thousand 

Tons) 

2008 

2384 

1513 

1148 

557 

Total 7610 


From such estimates of the actual performance under each head 
as can be made, it appears that the production ^potential added on 
account of the programmes mentioned above fell short of 6 million 
tons as against the figure of 7'6 million tons set out in the Plan. 
The shortfall was distributed under such heads as major irrigation, 
fertilisers and manures, improved seed and land reclamation and 
development. 

25. The following table shows the production of different crops 
between 1949-50 and 1955-56. 


Crops 

Unit 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 

Rice 

Million tons 

23*2 

20*3 

21'0 

22*5 

27-8 

24-5 

26- 8* 

Wheat 

. 

tJ 

6-3 

6-4 

6*1 

7-4 

7.9 

8-8 

8-3 

Millets (Jowar & 

Bajra) 


8-5 

8*0 

8-3 

10-4 

I2'4 

12-5 

10-3 

Other cereals . 


>> 

8-0 

7-0 

7-5 

8-9 

10-2 

9.9 

9-2 

Total cereals . 


f> 

46-0 

41-7 

42-9 

49-2 

58-3 

55-7 

54 - 6 * 

Gram & Pulses. 


If 

8-0 

8-3 

8-3 

9-1 

10*4 

10*9 

10*2 

Total Food-grains 


ft 

54-0 

50-0 

51-2 

58-3 

68-7 

66-6 

64-8* 

Major Oilseeds 


ft 

5-1 

5-1 

4-9 

4-7 

5-3 

6*2 

5.7* 

Sugarcane (gur) 


ft 

4-9 

5-6 

6'i 

5-0 

4-4 

5-8 

5-9 

Cotton . 

Million 

bales 

2*6 

2-9 

3-1 

3-2 

3.9 

4-2 

4-0 

Jute 

• 

ft 

3-1 

3-3 

4-7 

4-6 

3-1 

2-9 

4.2 


^Partially revised estimates 


It will be seen that there were considerable variations from year 
to year. Nevertheless, taken together, the picture is one of growth 
in agricultural production especially in the case of foodgrains and 
cotton. 
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review of the first five tear plan 

26. The variations in the production of the principal crops over 
the plan period may be seen from the foUo^ving statement. 


Produc- First 

tioa Increase over base Plan target 

base production 

Year 

1950-51- 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955- Addi- Total 

56 noaad 


Foodgraias . rMillion tons 54-0' (—)2'8 4-3 14-712-6 lO-Sf 7-6 61-6 

Oilseeds . . Lakh tons 50-8 ( — ^)i-3 { — ^>4-2 2-1 11-6 5-7t 4-0 ) 54-8 

Sugarcane , „ 56.2 4-5 (_)5-o( — ^)i2-o 1-4 2-4 7-0 63-2 


Cotton . . Lakh bales 29-1 2-2 (— I2-8 10-3 13-2 10-9 12-6 41-7 

Jute . . „ 32-S 14-0 13-1 (— )3-5 9-2t 20‘9 53-7 

*Base 1949-50. 
fPsrtially revised estimate. 

It vriU be observed that if the years 1953-54 to 1955-56 are con- 
sidered together, the targets for foodgrains, cotton and oilseeds v/ere 
realised' and in the case of sugarcane and jute, there were marked 
fluctuations in the level of production. The index of agricultural 
production rose, as vail be seen from the foUovring table, to 113'7 
by 1955-56 and for foodgrains to 111-3. 


(Base: 1949-50= icxj) 



Weight 

1950-51 1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Foodgrains . 

66-9 

93-5 

91 -I 

lOI-I 

119-1 

tr 4-4 

rii -3 

Oilseeds 

9-9 

9S-5 

97-4 

9 t -9 

103-7 

121-7 

ro 7-7 

Sugarcane . 

8-7 

rr 3'7 

122-8 

101-6 

89-5 

116-7 

ixS -7 

Corton 

2-8 

II 0’7 

II9-2 

121-0 

151-8 

163-1 

154-3 

Jute - 

1-4 

106-3 

151-4 

148-6 

ZOO -0 

94-7 

133-8 

All Commodities . 

ICO'O 

95-6 

97-5 

102*0 

114-3 

116.4 

II 3-7 


IsoTE — The indices for 1954-55 are based on the partially revised estimate and 
those for 1955-56 are based' on the final eriiinate and are, therefore, subject to 
revision. 

Perhaps the most spectacular and lasting increase achieved was 
in the production of cotton. 

27. It v;as natural to expect that there should be large variations 
in the results achieved from State to State. In the statement at the 
end of this chapter State targets for the principal crops which were 
worked out when the plan v.^’es formulated, are compared with 
production levels of 1955-56. The statement shows how the short- 
falls in the production of foodgrains in States like Bihar and UP . 
were balanced by large increases in Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Hyderabad and Rajasthan. While the general trend of food produc- 
tion would appear to be upward, it must be admitted that favourable 
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seasons have played a notable part and there are substantial 
elements of instability despite the evidence of growth of agricultirral 
production during the first five year plan. The experience of the 
first five year plan suggests the need for each State to undertake 
a critical assessment of the various factors which have operated in 
relation to its agricultural production trends during the past few 
years. From the overall production trends of the cpimtry as a whole 
only cautious conclusions may be drawn. 

Tea, Coffee and Rubber 

28. Although mention was made of tea, coffee and rubber planta- 
tions in the First Five Year Plan, no separate production targets 
were proposed for them. Nevertheless, there has been a significant 
improvement in the output of these crops. Thus, the production of 
tea improved from 607 million lbs. in 1950-51 to nearly 665 million lbs. 
at the end of the plan period. The output of coffee was better still, 
largely due to a bumper crop in 1955-56 estimated at nearly 75 
million lbs. The production of rubber increased from 32 million 
lbs. in 1951 to 49'5 million lbs. in 1955. 

29. Black pepper received a set back during the plan period on 
account of slackness in demand from overseas customers. Compared 
to 1950-51, production rose by 6,000 tons and stood at 27,000 tons by 
the end of the plan period. 

Agricultural Prices I 

30. Reference has been made above to the difficulty in estimating 
in advance the impact of changes in price levels on the production 
of different crops. As a brief statement of the trends of prices of 
different crops, the following table sets out the annual index 
numbers of wholesale prices between 1950 and 1956 for the principal 
food crops and commercial crops. 

(Base: Year ended August 1939=100) 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Rice 

495 

S14 

544 

Wheat . 

635 

S 3 i 

549 

Jowar 

274 

340 

297 

Bajra 

265 

245 

245 

Gram 

358 

364 

384 

Cereals . 

46s 

471 

483 

Food articles . 

389-2 

410-4 

409-8 

Cotton, taw 

416 

450 

501 

Jute, raw 

491 

486 

815 

Groundnut 

64X 

732 

765 

Linseed (Bold) 

443 

564 

6II 

Giur 

260 

411 

305 


527 

514 

417 

442 

549 

533 

566 

492 

433 

528 

216 

212 

185 

1 19 

249 

245 

283 

233 

212 

281 

403 

417 

277 

205 

301 

450 

451 

404 

355 

473 

359-8 

380-8 

358-3 

304-5 

372-7 

424 

440 

464 

402 

479 

497 

378 

398 

442 

448 

558 

702 

51.3 

383 

577 

422 

415 

362 

351 

465 

174 

265 

251 

152 

183 
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Agricultural Education 

31. The decision under the First Five Year Plan to organise 
community projects and to spread the national extension service to 
the entire country served as a new factor in the development of 
training facilities. The most important of the new types of 
personnel required by these programmes were village level workers 
who had to receive both basic agicultural training and training in 
extension cooperation and other actiwties. Dtuing the first five 
year plan, 44 extension training centres were established and these 
together trained 14,426 village level workers. In all 54 basic 
agricultural schools and wings were set up and, of these, 14 came 
into existence in the last year of the plan. In 1955-56, 7 group 
level workers’ training centres were established and these turned 
out 1843 supervisory personnel. Also, in the same year 19 home 
science centres v.'ere set up and programmes for the training of 
gram secdkas were expanded. 

32. The training facilities available for different kinds of 
personnel required for agricultural and allied programmes were 
reviewed from the point of mew of requirements during the second 
five year plan. As a result of this review steps were taken to expand 
training facilities at the existing agricultural colleges in Assam, 
Hyderabad, Madras, and Madhya Bharat, to develop further and 
rehabilitate the Punjab Agricultural College at Ludhiana and to 
establish new agricultural colleges in Rajasthan, Bihar, and 
Travancore-Cochin. These measures led to the addition of training 
facilities for 390 agricultural graduates. The annual admissions of 
agricultural graduates increased from 1292 in 1953-54 to 1894 in 
1955-56. 

33. A joint team of Indian and American specialists was appoint- 
ed by the Central Government in 1954 to make a comparative study 
of the organisation, fimctions and working of Indian and American 
institutions engaged in agricultural education and research and to 
recommend steps for remo\dng critical deficiencies in the present 
methods and facilities in the field of agricultural research and 
educatioiL The report of the joint team was received in October 
1955. 


Agricultural Rese-arch 

34. For many years the Indian Council of Agricultural Researcn • 
has guided and coordinated agricultural research programmes 
between the Centre and the States. Research schemes approved 
by the Coimcil are an integral part of the research programmes 
undertaken by institutions maintained by State Governments. 
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While research institutions maintained by the Central Government 
■concentrate on fundamental research on agricultural problems, those 
in the States are expected to devote special attention to the solution 
of problems of local or regional character. Research programmes 
are also organised under the aegis of the Central Commodity Com- 
mittees and of Boards dealing with plantation crops. During the 
first five year plan some progress has been made in the application 
of the results of research in that field and in bringing about closer 
association between the extension worker and the research worker. 
At the end of the first plan the requirements of community projects 
and national extension service blocks, both for the practical applica- 
tion of, results already obtained and for new research, were not being 
adequately met by existing arrangements. 


35. During recent years a number of improved varieties of rice 
suitable for different soil-cum-climatic regions and giving an increase 
in yield of 10 to 15 per cent have been evolved. Also, for uplands, 
hiUy tracts and areas where rainfall is precarious, for which early 
maturing varieties of rice are essential, experiments with imported 
■varieties have been in progress. The advantages of transplanting 
•over broadcast sowing are well established and the main problem 
is to ensure the adoption of transplanting practices on a large scale. 
Experiments carried out at the Central Rice Research Institute and 
at other centres have given useful results regarding the doses of 
ammonium sulphate which would be economic to the cultivator and 
beneficial to the soil. It is also well established that in paddy soils 
the use of green manures along with inorganic nitrogeneous 
fertilisers is cheap and advantageous, but extension work has lagged 
behind. 


36. For most parts of the country improved varieties of wheat, 
especially for irrigated areas, have been evolved. An outstanding 
problem, however, has been that of rust disease. A considerable 
amount of work in recent years has been concentrated on this pro- 
blem and new rust resistant varieties have been evolved. A new 
■direction of activity during the first five year plan was the testing 
of various varieties of hybrid corn imported from the United States, 
Australia and Canada, with a view to evol-ving types suitable for 
Indian conditions. Favourable results have been secured. The pro- 
duction of hybrid seed in hajra has been in progress at Coimbatore 
and two hybrid combinations have been found to give better results 
than local varities in the Madras State. Improved varieties of 
millets are being produced in Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, and a 
few other areas, but over several parts of the country research work 
on millets has lagged behind seriously. 
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37. Experimental work in sugarcane was also undertaken during 
the first plan on^such problems as trench planting, planting earlier 
than has been customary, use of farmyard manure and compost for 
soil improvement, quantities of water to be used for irrigation, etc. 
Some attention had also been given to research on problems, of 
canning, bottling, making of juices, squashes, preserves, etc. 
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♦Estimated on the basis of total target for the composite Madras State, 
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CHAPTER IV 

COMMUNITY PROJECTS AND THE NATIONAL EXTENSION 

SERVICE 

CoMMUKiry projects and ^he national extension service, which 
are in some ways the most significant development programme ini- 
tiated during the first five year plan embody India’s methods of 
approach to the problems of improving rural life imder conditions 
of democratic planning. Before the first five year plan rural 
development work had been undertaken at many centres in the 
coimtry by Governments and voluntary agencies. Their efforts,’ 
often on a small scale, had given indications of the approach and 
the methods most likely to succeed when development was taken up 
on a national scale. The lessons derived from these were summa- 
rised in the First Five Year Plan on the following lines. 

(1) When different departments of the Government approach 

the -villager, each from the aspects of its own work, the 
effect on the villager is apt to be confusing and no per- 
manent impression is created. The peasant’s life is not 
cut into segments in the way the Government’s activities 
are apt to be; the approach to the villager has, there- 
fore, to be a co-ordinated one and has to comprehend 
his whole life. Such an approach has to be made, not 
through a multiplicity of departmental officials, but 
through an agent common at least to the principal 
departments engaged in rural work. 

(2) There has to be a dominant purpose round which the 

enthusiasm of the people can be aroused and sustained, 
a purpose which can draw forth from the people and 
those v/ho assist them on behalf of the Government the 
win to work as well as a sense of urgency. The aim 
should be to create in the nrral population a binning 
desire for a higher standard of living — a wiU to live 
better. 

(3) Programmes which have been built on the basis of self 

kelp and! of co-operation of the people have greater 
chance of abiding success than those which are imposed 
on them from outside. 

(4) While the official machinery has to guide and assist, the 

principal responsibility for improving their own condi- 
• tion must rest with the people themselves. Unless they 

n ' feel that a programme is theirs and are prepared to 

io8 
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make sacrifices for carrying it out, no substantial results 
will be gained. 

(5) Advice and precept are of no avail unless they are backed 

by practical aids — supplies of seed and fertiliser, finance 
and technical guidance for solving the farmer’s imme- 
diate problems. 

(6) The best results will be gained if programmes are pursued 

intensively, and every family has its own contribution to 
make through village organisations which they regard 
as their own. 

C?) The approach to the villager should be in terms of his 
own experience and problems, conceived on the pattern 
of simplicity, and avoiding .elaborate techniques and 
equipment until he is ready for them. 

The aim of the community projects and national extension service 
programme was to apply these principles progressively throughout 
the coxmtry. 

2. The programme began in October 1952 when 55 areas compris- 

ing 27,388 villages and a population of 16-7 million were selected 
for intensive development. About the same time, on the recom- 
mendations of the Grow More Food Enquiry Committee and the 
Planning Commission, it was decided to establish a Centrally sup- 
ported national extension organisation for intensive rural work which 
•could reach every- farmer and assist in the co-operative development 
of rural life as a whole- The aim was to organise the National Ex- 
tension Service, so that it could cover the entire rural area within 
a period of about ten years, that is to say, by the end of the second 
plan. In the first plan about 120,000 villages or one-fourth of the 
rural population were to be brought within the scope of the exten- 
sion network. A development block, that is, an area comprising 
about 100 villages was to have a minimum administrative set-up 
consisting of the block development officer, extension officers for 
agriculture, animal husbandry and co-operation, two social educa- 
tion organisers, an overseer with public health bias, 10 village level 
workers, each serving a group of about 10 villages, and some ancil- 
lary staff. The group at the block level was to work as a team and 
the activities of developments concerned with agriculture, animal 
husbandry, co-operation and other activities were to be carried out 
in cooperation with village organisations, namely, the panchayat and 
the cooperative. .« 

3. Community projects begun in 1952 were regarded as being 
equivalent to 300 development blocks, and 900 national extension 
-service blocks were to be taken up during the first five year plan — 
180 in 1953-54, 270 in 1954-55 and 450 in 1955-56. The schematic 
■budget for the average community development block pro-vided for 
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a total outlay of Rs. 15 lakhs over a period of three years; in the 
case of a national extension service block the schematic budget was 
based on the outlay in three years of Rs. 4 • 5 lakhs in addition to short- 
term loans amounting to Rs. 3 lakhs. It was contemplated that a 
substantial part of the allotments made to different development 
departments under the State plan would be spent in areas selected 
as extension blocks. It was agreed that a proportion of national 
extension service blocks should be converted into community deve- 
lopment blocks of the more intensive type. This would make them 
eligible for further allotments. The selection of areas to be so 
converted v/as to be based mainly on performance and the extent of 
public participation achieved. In September 1955, in relation to 
the programme for the Second Five Year Plan, it was proposed that 
not less than 40 per cent of the national extension service blocks 
should be converted into community development blocks. On the 
completion of the community development stage a block reverts 
to the normal pattern of the National Extension Service. 

4. By the end of the first five year plan, the community projects 
and national extension service programme had been taken up in^ 
about 140,000 \nllages situated in 988 development blocks and was 
serving a population of 77-5 million persons. As part of the pro- 
gramme approved for the first five year plan, 172 blocks comprising 
17,200 villages and a population of 11-3 million were taken in hand 
in April 1956. The following statement shows the number of 
development blocks taken up at each stage during the first five year 
plan with the number of villages and the population served: 




Number 
of Blocks 
allotted 

Number 
of Blocks 
where 
work has 
started 

Number Number 
of villages of persons 
covered covered 
by Blocks by Blocks 
indicated indicated 
in Col. 2 in Col. 2 
(in millions) 



I 

2 

3 

4 

1. Community Projects Blocks 1952-53 

2. Community Development Blocte 

. 167* 

167 

27,388 

16-7 

1953-54 . . . . 

3. Commumty Development 

Blocks 

53 

53 

8,682 

4-4 

1955-56 (on conversion) . 


152 

152 

20,817 

I2-I 

4. N.E.S. Blocks 1953-54 

• 

. II2t 

II2 

15,336 

8-4 

5. H.E.S, Blocks 1954-55 

• 

245 

245 

34,704 

17-4 

6 . N.E.S. Blocks 1955-56 


259 

259 

33,220 

i 8-5 

(Plus) - 

- 

I72t 


17,200 

II-3 

Total 

• 

1,160 

988 

157,347 

88-8 


* 1 tx terms of area and population, covered, this number was considered to be equivalent 


01 247 UlUUXb. ^ , . , 

t88 Blocks of the 1953-54 series and 98 blocks of the 1954-55 senes were converted 
into intensive Community Development Blocks. 

J Although allotted in January 1956, programme of work was scheduled to be taken 

up on Aprfl 1, 1956. g 
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A provision of Rs. 90 crores had been made for this programme in 
the Plan in addition to about Rs- 10 crores provided in the plans- 
of States for rural development. The total expenditure incurred on 
community pi'ojects and the national extension service was Rs. fO-OZ" 
crores. 

5. The Planning Commission set up a Programme Evaluation 
Organisation independent of the Community Projects Administration, 
(now the Ministry of Community Development) for carrying out. 
continuous evaluation of the programme of national extension and; 
community projects. The Organisation produced three annual 
reports during the first plan besides a number of other studies based 
on first hand investigation. In view of the central place assigned' 
to it in the scheme of planning, the programme was under constant 
review through seminars and discussions, consideration in Parliament 
and the State Legislatures and examination by independent critics 
and students- For the success of a nation-wide programme of this 
magnitude, it is essential that the people should come to regard the 
movement as their own and to feel that its aim is to assist them in 
their efforts, individually and collectively, to raise their standards- 
of life and create a new pattern of society^ This consciousness is 
steadily growing in the coimtry. This very fact strengthens the- 
hope that the community projects and national extension service pro- 
gramme will fill in the coming years the place in national development 
which it was designed to have. 

6. It is now being increasingly realised by extension personnel 
and other workers that the main emphasis in community develop- 
ment should be on increased employment and increased production,- 
especially agricultural production. Expansion of agricultural pro- 
duction and the growth of subsidiary occupations are the necessary 
foundations for the development of social welfare services. Secondly, 
the main object of bringing an area under national extension or 
community projects is to provide the initial stimulus, to establish a. 
method of coordinated working between the various agencies, and 
to build up people’s organisation, in particular the cooperative and? 
the panchayat, so that these can imdertake much of the responsibility 
for social and economic development in the village. The emphasis- 
on the cooperative and the panchayat is of great importance, for in 
the initial stages in many project areas there was a tendency to 
set up ad hoc village bodies and to under-estimate the contribution 
which well-organised cooperatives „and village panchayats enjoying, 
local support could make towards the success of the programme. In 
the third place, to succeed in its purpose, the commimity develop- 
ment programme has to be so organised that every family in the- 
village has a plan of improvement and participates effectively in the- 
effort of the community as a whole, "nie programme has to- 
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■fae informed by a' deep and continuous concern with the weKare of 
the less privileged sections of the community and by a sense of mutual 
•responsibility. Women and youth have to be drav/n more fully into 
-various a,ctivities. Fourthly, the national extension and commimity 
projects organisation is an integral part of the development machinery 
of State Governments. It has to be used not only for carrying out 
•programmes included in the budgets of development blocks, but also 
for implementing the programmes of various development depart- 
ments. Finally, as the people of each area realise the possibilities of 
-development and are willing to make a larger contribution from 
■their ov/n resources and to adopt scientific improvements, the various 
.agencies of Government, especially the technical departments, have 
to equip themselves for the service expected of them. It is through 
the fulfilment of conditions such as these that it v/ill be possible 
•to secure integrated planned development at- the district, block and 
•village level, v/hich is among the major aims of community projects 
^d the national extension service, 

7. The Community development programme makes a comprehen- 
sive approach to the social and economic aspects of rurab life and 
;includes within its scope activities relating to agriculture, co-opera- 
tion, animal husbandry, minor irrigation, -village and small industries, 
health and social education- .The foUovang statement shows the 
total expenditure incurred in the various categories of projects taken 
■up during the first plan and sets the figures of expenditure against' 
-the number of villages and the population served by each group in 
iMarch, i956. 



Expen- 
diture 
during 
the Plan 
(Rs. I^bs) 

Number 
of blocks 

Number 
of villages 

Popula- 

tion 

(millions) 

c(a) Community prajectsiblocks 

(i) 1952-53 series 

2,345 

167 

27,388 

i 6-7 

(it) 1953-54 series 

418 

53 

8,682 

4-4 

(iii) 1955-56 series (on com-ersion) 

. 466 

152 

20,817 

12- r 

Total . 

3=229 

372 t 

56,887 

33-2 

Cb) Nu'io’ial Extension Service blocks. 

(i) 1953-54 series 

386 

112 

15,336 

8-4 

(ii) 1954-55 series . 

442 

245 

34,704 

17-4 

(iii) 1955-56 series 

115 

259 

33,220 

i8-5 

Total . 

943 

616 

83,260 

44-3 

GawD Total . 

4,602* 

988 

140,147 

77’ 5 


*Total indudes a sum of Rs. 430 as cost (tentative) of imported equipment received 


to March, 1956- 
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It wiU be seen that about half the expenditure was incurred in 
areas which were taken up under the first 55 conununity projects. 
These represented a fifth of the total number of villages served by 
the programme at the end of the first plan. About 31 per cent of 
the expenditure was incurred on national extension service blocks, 
including those converted into community development blocks in 
1955-56. These represented over 70 per cent of the total number of 
villages taken up under the programme. 

8. The distribution of expenditure between different develop- 
mental programmes during the plan period in national extension and 
community project areas was as follows: 


Rs. in 
lakhs 


Animal husbandry, agriculture and reclamation ..... 426 

Irrigation 734 

Health and rural sanitation 452 

Education and social education 460 

Communications 664 

Rural arts, crafts and industries 178 

State and project headquarters 962 

Housing (project staff and rural housing) 36 

Cost of imported equipment 430 

Miscellaneous. ........... 260 


Total . . 4,502 


Extension persoimel at the block and village level are common 
agents of the departments dealing with various development activi- 
ties and, in turn, in each area, besides expenditure incurred from 
allotments made for community projects and the national extension 
service, funds are provided in varying degree from the budgetary 
allotments of different departments. In the working of the national 
extension and community projects enough attention has not been given 
to the scope which exists for supplementing budget provisions of the 
programme from other sources and integrating both in an effective 
manner. Another aspect of the same problem is that each develop- 
ment department should work out its programmes and targets for 
the State as a whole, distinguishing clearly programmes to be carried 
out in national extension and commimity project areas and in other 
20 P. C. 
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areas. Until towards the end of the first plan there was perhaps a 
tendency on the part of individual development departments to con- 
sider ihat national extension and community project areas were in 
some way less their concern than other areas. Similarly, block 
development oScers in charge of project areas did not always 
appreciate that the programmes which they undertook in diSerent 
fields were part of development programmes in those fields for the 
entire State and that ultimately even their performance would be 
judged by the total impact in each sector as a whole- One result of 
this situation is that figures of achievement furnished for project 
areas are sometimes diScult to reconcile or interpret in relation to 
the overall progress in different fields made in a State or in the 
country as a whole. This diSculty is experienced in assessing per- 
formance in such programmes as agricultural production, supplies of 
fertiliser and seed, area brought under irrigation from minor works, 
establishment of new co-operative societies and enrohnerit of new 
memoers as well as in the field of social services. In planning as 
v,'ell as in implementation there is need for much closer integration 
between work in national extension and community project areas 
and in other areas, both at tjhe district and block level and at the 
State level. Such co-ordination is expected to be achieved during 
the second five year plan because each year larger areas will come 
within the scope of the national extension and community project 
programme. 

9. Although statistics of achievement under different heads in 
national extension and community project areas suffer from the 
limitations described above, it is of some interest to recall the range 
of activities attempted in these areas- For instance, during the plan 
■under the agricultural programme in national extension and com- 
munity project areas 176,666 tons of improved seed and 335,285 tons 
of chemical fertilisers were supplied, 157,000 acres of land were 
planted with fruit trees, 388,000 acres of land were brought under 
■rege table cultivation and I'l million acres of land not previously 
imder cultivation were developed. The additional area brought 
under irrigation mainly, from minor works was about 2 million 
acres. Under the animal husbandry' programme 2,563 key village 
centres were established and 12,824 pedigree anim a ls were supplied. 

During the three years 1953-54 to 1955-56, the number of agricul- 
tural credit cooperatives increased from 101,628 to 159,939 and the 
number of members increased from 0"1 to 7’8 milhon. There was 
also appreciable increase in working capital, paid-up share capi^J, 
and investments and assets of agricultural credit societies. The 
greater part of these advances took place in areas served by the 
national extension and community development programme. 
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A great deal of public participation occurred in the construction 
•of rural roads and in the improvement of village sanitation.. It is 
•estimated that in national extension and community project areas 
6,029 miles of metalled roads and 38,000 miles of unmetalled village 
roads were constructed and 22,000 miles of existing roads improved. 
Under the programme of health and rural sanitation 42,000 drinking 
water wells were constructed and 65,000 renovated and 110,000 
rural latrines were built. • The programme carried out included 
also the establishment of 674 primary, health centres, 578 maternity 
and child v/elfare centres and extensive construction of village 
•drains. 

The programme in the field of education and social education 
carried out during the first plan in national extension and com- 
munity project areas included the establishment of 15,000 new 
schools, conversion of 6,968 primary schools from the ordinary to the 
basic type, and establishment of 41,000 centres for adult education. 
About a million adults became literate and large number of com- 
munity centres, including recreation centres and village libraries 
were organised. 

A beginning was also made in the development of village and 
small industries. Twenty-six pilot projects were started in community 
project areas in cooperation with the all-India Boards dealing with 
different groups of cottage and small-scale industries. To carry out 
this programme, action committees were established at the, Centre 
in the Community Projects Administration and in the States. It 
is admitted that so far in each area ad hoc development schemes have 
■been taken up. Programmes worked out carefully in relation to 
the resources, skills and employment needs of each area have still 
to be evolved. 

During plan in national extension and community project 
areas 11,451 village panchayats and other statutory bodies were 
e.stablished. During the same period ad hoc bodies like ‘vikash 
mandals’, village councils, etc-, numbering 24,829 were also set up. 
Some of these have been or will in due course ‘be replaced by 
village panchayats. 

10. The extent of public participation in the development pro- 
gramme of an area is always difficult to measure. The number of 
families directly participating in or benefiting from an activity afford 
a useful test but, in the nature of things, the statistics needed for 
•such assessment are not easily obtained. An indicator which has 
been frequently used in the community development programme is 
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the value of people’s contribution compared to the cumulative figure 
of Government expenditure in national extension and community 
project areas, ihe following statement shows the estimated contri- 
bution by the people per thousand persons in different groups of 
national extension and community project areas up to the end of 
tne plan period along with public expenditure incurred in those 
areas : 


Popula- 

tion 

(Million) 


(a) Community projectsjMocks 


(i) 1952-53 series 

16-7 

(ii) 1953-54 series . 

4-4 

(iii) 1955-56 series (on con- 
version from NES) 

12- 1 

(b) X.E.jS. blocks 


(i) 1953-54 series . 

8.4 

(ii) 1954-55 series 

17-4 

(iii) 1955-56 series 

i8-5 

Total , 

77'5 


Total Govexnment Esrimatti 
estimated espen- value of 
value of diture per people’s 
Govern- people’s looo contribu- 

ment ex- contri- persons tion per 

pendicure bution (Rs.) loco 

(Rs. la'f hs) (Rs. lakhs) persons^ 

(Rs.) 


2>345 

945 

14,042 

5,612 

418 

191 

9,500 

4,344- 

466 

351 

3 j 85I 

3,35r 

3S6 

507 

4 j 595 

4,611 

442 

514 

2,540 

2,677' 

115 

los 

622 

E03. 

4,6oz* 

2,613 

5,938 

3,484 


‘Total indades a sum of Rs. 430 iakhs as cost (tentative) of imported equipment 
received upto Alarch. 1956. 

11. The programme of national extension and community projects 
called for elaborate arrangements for the training of personnel for 
training village level workers. Thirty-four extension training 
centres were organised in 1952 and at the end of the plan the 
number was raised to 43 vrith an annual output of about 5,000. 
Arrangements for basic training in agriculture v/ere made in a 
number of institutions. These included 30 new basic agricultural 
schools, 13 agricultural vrings attached to existing training centres 
and several reorganised institutions. During 1955-56, 3 extension 
training centres and 3 basic agricultural schools were establiS(hed- 
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Seventeen extension training centres out of the 43 in existence at 
the end of the plan v/ere selected for orientation training for group 
level workers as part of the training programmes for the Second 
Five Year Plan. By March 1956, 14,087 group level workers had been 
trained. The training of block level extension workers for- the 
rural industry programme was arranged at the Small Industries 
Service Institute. Three centres were organised for the training 
of block development officers and at the end of the plan 885 block 
■officers had been trained and 64 were undergoing training. By 
March 1956, 1,327 social education organisers had been trained and 
384 were under training. For tribal areas, in 1955-56, special 
training was given to 28 social education organisers. Training 
arrangements for auxiliary midwives, midwives and lady health 
visitors, were made at 53 different centres. Out of the 27 Home 
Science Wings sanctioned for the training of women village level 
workers, 22 were established during the plan period. Arrangements 
were also made in 25 different institutions for a multi-purpose 
overseers training course lasting for 18 months. Seminars on 
community development held in different regions, in which workers 
at all levels participated, conferences of heads of training institutions 
-and annual meetings of Development Commissioners have helped to 
identify practical problems facing extension workers throughout the 
■country and have generally provided useful material for criticism 
and reform from within. 

12. During the First Five Year Plan, the national extension and 
community projects programme was guided at the Centre by a 
Central Committee consisting of Members of the Planning Commis- 
sion, the Minister of Food and Agriculture and the Minister of 
Agriculture. In the States, State Development Committees consist- 
ing of the Chief Minister and some members of the State Cabinet 
provided the necessary direction. At the State level, coordination 
with the various development departments was provided by the 
Development Commissioner, who also held in several States the 
office of Secretary of the Planning Department and in this capacity 
Was concerned with the State plan as a whole. In districts and sub- 
divisions, the Collector and Sub-Divisional Officer fimctioned as 
leaders of teams composed of specialist officers. Similarly, within 
development blocks, the block development officer served as the team 
leader with individual extension officers obtaining guidance from 
their respective departments. The administrative problems of the 
national extension and community development programme are a 
subject of consideration at^the annual conferences of Development 
Commissioners and some aspects have also been studied in detail by 
the Programme Evaluation Organisation of the Planning Commis- 
■sion, 
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DEVELOPj\([ENT OF COOPERATION - 

The First Five Year Plan described co-operative forms of organi- 
sation as an indispensable instrument of planned economic action 
in a democracy. Except for a general emphasis on the co-operative 
approach and some specific promsions for agricultmal credit, co- 
operative experiments and training of co-operative personnel, the- 
Plan relied on action by the States and by the Reserve Bank of 
India for the development of the co-operative movement. The pro- 
gress of commumty projects and the national extension service 
programme and the publication at the end of 1954 of the report on 
the Rural Credit Survey focussed fresh attention on the role of the 
movement, its weaknesses in the past, and the fines along which 
it should advance in the future. 

2. During the first five year plan the number of co-operative 
societies rose from about 180,000 to about 240,000 and the number 
of members froni 13-72 to 17-62 million. As against total deposits of 
Rs. 90 crores in June 1951, five years later the deposits of the co- 
operative movement amoimted to Rs. 138 crores. During the same 
period the working capital of co-operative societies, rose from 
Rs. 276 crores to Rs. 469 crores. Thxis, the increase in the number 
of societies, membership, deposits and working capital was respec- 
tiveh' 33, 28-5, 53 and 70 per cent. 

3. Primary co-operative societies fall broadly into two groups — 
agricultural and non-agricultural. At the end of the plan there- 
were 198,678 agricultural societies, of which 159, 939 or over 80 per 
cent were credit societies, and there were 37,748 non-agricultural 
societies, of v/hich over 73 per cent were non-credit societies. Non- 
credit societies include co-operatives for diverse purposes such as 
weavers’ societies, industrial societies, housing societies, etc. Non- 
agricultural societies account for more than 50 per cent of the loans- 
advanced by -primarj' co-operatives. During the three years, 1953-54r 
to 1955-56, when programmes imder the First Five Year Plan helped 
in increasing measure to create the climate of 'development within 
the country, there was steady growth in the size of the co-operative 
movement and in the scope and diversity of the activities in which, 
it engaged. Thus, while the development of the movement is in' 
some part linked with questions of policy, organisation and person- 
nel, as rural and industrial programmes are carried out, conditions- 
which are inherently favourable tc the success of co-operation were 
also created. 

2i8 
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Agricultural Credit ■ 

4. The need for expanding the supply of credit through co- 
operative agencies, has become greater in recent years both because 
traditional sources of credit are contributing less and because of 
the larger agricultural production programmes which have to be 
undertaken. Adequate supply of credit is also vital to the success 
of the national extension service and community projects pro- 
gramme and for other rural programmes such as land reform and 
village industries. During the first five year plan 53,000 new agri- 
cultural credit societies including Grain Banks were registered and 
their total number increased from 1-15 lakhs to 1-60 lakhs. Agri- 
cultural societies enrolled 3-5 million new members. Their volume 
of business also increased, as may be seen from the statement 
below: — ' , 


Year 


Amount 
of loans 
advanc- 
ed (Rs. 
crores) 


Percen- 
tage of 
oveiducs 
to loans 
out- 
standing 


Deposits 

(R«. 

Crete) 


1950-51 

• 

• 

• 



• 

• 


22-90 

21-8 

4-29 

1951-52 


4 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

24-58 

25-3 

4-23 

1952-53 

• 






• 

• 

25-98 

27-8 

4 -»i 

1953-54 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

29-99 

28-9 

4-46 

1954-55 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

35-87 

30-3 

5-15 

1955-56 

• 

• 

• 

• 

m 

• 

• 

• 

50-18 

25'0 

6- 60 


The role of the co-operative movement in harnessing small 
savings and in developing thrift has not been sufiaciently stressed 
in recent years. This is reflected in the small increase in deposits. 


5. As owned funds and deposits held by agricultural credit 
societies are generally small, they draw large sums from Central 
co-operative banks by way of loans. There were 505 central banks 
in 1950-51 which granted loans to primary societies. Some of these 
banks functioned without adequate share capital, while some others 
lacked fuUy qualified or trained staff. A policy of consolidation of 
such small units was, therefore, pursued. The Reserve Bank of India 
helped the State Governments in evolving a programme which 
would eventually provide an efficient' and strong co-operative 
bank for a district or a sub-division. As a result of the action taken 
the nmnber of co-operative banks has been reduced to 478. The 
total deposits held by them from individuals amounted to Rs. 37 
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crores and from primary co-operative societies to Rs. 18-30 crores. 
Besides collecting deposits, Central co-operative banks also obtain 
funds from State co-operative banks. By the end of 1955-56 all 
the States including those formed by merger of the former princely 
States, 'had their own State co-operative banks. 

6. The Reserve Bank of India provided short-term accommoda- 
tion to State co-operative banks at a concessional rate of interest 
which was 2 per cent below the bank rate. The scale of operations 
of the Reserve Bank of India increased steadily so that, compared 
to Rs. 5' 38 crores advanced in 1950-51, in 1955-56 the Bank advanced 
Rs. 25' 61 crores. The advances made by the Reserve Bank from 
year to year, which have been an important element in the recent 
growth of the co-operative movement, are showm below: — 


, ■ Amount 

Year 

(Rs., Crores) 


1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954 - 55 

1955- 56 


5-38 

12 - II 

11-90 

14-72 

18.04 

25-61 


By an amendment of the Reserve Bank of India Act, the Reserve 
Bank was permitted to provide medium term loans for agricultural 
improvement. The Bank advanced Rs. 27 lakhs in 195=-55 and 
Rs. 90 lakhs in 1955-56 as medium term loans. 

7. Long-term finance for agriculture is provided mainly by 
primary land mortgage banks, of which there were 302 in 1955-56 
compared to 291 five years earlier. The total loans advanced by 
these banks and by the Central Land Mortgage Banks which dealt 
with agriculturists directly increased during the plan period from 
Rs. 1.37 crores to Rs. 2.86 crores. 

8. It ivas en-visaged in the First Five Year Plan that by 1955-56 
the credit available by the co-operative movement and Government 
agencies together for agricultural’ production should reach the 
level of Rs. 135 crores per annum- — ^Rs. 100 crores as short-term loans, 
Rs. 25 crores as medium-term loans and Rs. 10 crores as long-term 
loans. - The loan operations of co-operatives as well as of State 
Governments increased during the plan, the former to an annual 
level of Rs. 53 crores and the latter to Rs. 27 crores, but total results 
were considerably short of the targets indicated in the Plan. The 
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tnain weakness lay in the fact that the co-operative movement is 
jnot yet sufficiently broad-based and arrangements for credit have 
not been linked generally with programmes for increasing agricul- 
tural production and with schemes of co-operative marketing of 
agricultural produce. The system of advancing short-term loans 
with reference to the anticipated crops was also not developed to 
any extent. 

9. As suggested earlier, the national extension service and , com- 
munity projects programme has created in rural areas the conditions 
in which co-operation could develop steadily as a people’s movement. 
In areas covered by this programme considerable numbers of new 
.societies were registered and new members enrolled. The influence 
of this programme as well as of other developments of the first five 
year plan is reflected in the growth of the co-operative movement 
.as seen in the following statement: — 


Agricultural Credit Societies 



End of 

1952-53 ■ 

% 

Addition in 


1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Number of sodecies 

. 111,628 , 

15,326 

16,366 

16,619 

Number of members 

. 5,126,002 

723,378 

716,036 

1,225,434 

Working capital (Rs. in lakhs) . 

4,918 

523 

852 

1, 618 

Paid up share capital (Rs. in lakhs) . 

990 

153 

183 

354 

Investments and Assets . 

889 

187 

180 

432 


10. It should be pointed out, however, that while there is evidence 
of growth in the number, resources and scale of operations of agri- 
ctiltural credit societies, some of the principal weaknesses of these 
societies continue as much as before. As these weaknesses are 
eliminated and stronger organisations built up, it should become 
possible to achieve a much greater rate of development. Thus, the 
average membership of agricultural credit societies is still small, 
having risen from 45 in 1950-51 to 49' in 1955-56. States like Assam, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal had less 
than 40 members in the average agricultural credit society. The 
proportion of rural families who are members of co-operative 
societies is small almost everywhere and even in the more advanced 
States the proportion rarely exceeds one-fifth. Because of the small 
membership, the capital structure of most primary societies is weak. 
'While the average paid-up share capital for the country as a whole 
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rose during the plan from Rs. 727 to Rs. 1051, in several States, such 
as Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal, the average 
paid-up share capital was less than Rs. 500. Similarly, while the 
loan operations of credit societies have increased from an average 
of Rs. 1983 in 1950-51 to Rs. 3102 in 1955-56, at the one end there 
are States like Bombay with an- average of Rs. 11,553 and Madras 
(including Andhra) with an average of Rs. 6,609, and at the other 
there are States like Bihar with an average of Rs. 431, Uttar Pradesh 
with Rs. 1268, and West Bengal with Rs. 1244. The proportion of 
over-dues to loans outstanding which stood at 25 per cent in 1955-56 
for the coimtry as a whole was as high as 48- 7 per cent in Bihar, 32-3 
per cent in Bombay, 35-7 per cent in Uttar Pradesh, 38-9 per cent 
in Hyderabad and 30-7 per cent in Travancore-Cochin. These are 
some of the problems to which it is necessary to give special atten- 
. tion in the reorganisation of the co-operative movement during the 
second five year plan. 

Co-operative Marketing and Distribution 

11. At the end of the plan there were 9000 primary marketing 
societies, 2000 marketing federations and 16 State marketing societies 
in the country. Of these, the cane imions in Uttar Pradesh may be 
specially, mentioned. They were responsible for marketing 95 per 
cent of the sugarcane required by sugar factories. They also 
supplied to their members substantial quantities of fertilisers and 
seeds. The main factor in the contribution which these cane socie- 
ties make is the- obligation imposed' by law on sugar factories to 
purchase cane only from co-operative societies. Other types of 
marketing societies have been less successful. During the days of 
control some of the marketing societies, without building proper 
organisation at the base, took up activities like distribution of cloth, 
food-grains etc., and dealt \vith a large body of non-members. After 
decontrol when they had to compete with traders in the open market, 
they found it difficult to hold their own and their membership as 
well as volmne of business began to decline. There are, however, a 
limited number of marketing societies in parts of Bombay, Madras - 
and Aftdhra which have acquired a good deal of experience in the 
marketing of cotton and groundnut. 

12. Marketing and other types of societies can render considerable 
assistance to the growers by supplying requisites of agricultural 
production. In Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and the 
Punjab co-operatives are the sole distributors of chemical fertilisers- 
Taking the country as a whole, about 50 per cent of the fota. 
quantity of chemical fertilisers is at present handled by co-operative 
organisations. In Uttar Pradesh, more than 1200 co-operative stores 
are engaged in supplying improved' seeds as well as fertilisers. 
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13. In view of the importance of processing as an aid to market- 
ing, especially in respect of commodities like cane, cotton, oil-seeds, 
jute etc., a recommendation was made in the First Five Year Plan 
to the effect that co-operatives should be, given preference in the 
matter of issue of licences and grant of other facilities. Towards the 
end of the plan period licences were issued for 15 co-operative sugar 
factories and the Central Government advanced a loan of Rs. 130 
lakhs to State Governments for enabling them to participate in the 
share capital of these units. Two co-operative sugar factories were 
able to start operations by 1955-56. 

14. Co-operative cotton ginning societies continued to make 
progress, especially in Gujerat — ^there were in. all at the end of the 
plan 13 ginning and processing societies with a membership of 
92 marketing societies and 9795 individuals, ginning 12-5 lakh- 
maunds of cotton during the year 1954-55. 

Urban Co-oPERATnrES 

15. All the institutions discussed so far, namely, credit societies,, 
marketing societies, processing units, etc., benefit the rural popula- 
tion, The requirements of persons living in cities and towns are 
met by urban banks, salary earners societies, societies of miU wor- 
kers etc. At the end of the plan there were nearly 10,000 urban c.o- 
operative societies with a membership of nearly 3 million and a total 
working capital of . about Rs. 85 crores. Special mention may he 
made of urban banks, of which at the end of the plan 200 existed in- 
Bombay, 167 in Madras, and 66 in Andhra. These banks have total 
owned funds amounting to Rs. 7 crores and deposits from the public- 
amounting to Rs. 24 crores. Urban co-operative banks meet the- 
requirements of a number of small businessmen and others who for- 
merly depended' on urban money lenders. They also advance small 
loans against gold and silver ornaments, besides pro-viding banking- 
facilities and sometimes operating safe deposit vaults. 

16. There are also more than 3000 co-perative societies of salary 
earners, m-ostly employees of Government and semi-Govemment ins- 
titutions. These have a membership of about a million and have- 
collected deposits amounting to about Rs. 12 crores. 

Industrial Co-operatives 

17. The progress of industrial co-operatives depends essentially 
on the pace at which village and small-scale industries are deve- 
loped'. Until about 1953 programmes for village and small indus- 
tries were relatively small in scope. With the establishment, how- 
ever, of the Handloom Board, the Khadi and Village Industries 
Board, the Handicrafts Board, the Small-Scale Industries Board, and 
the Central Silk Board, the formation of industrial co-oneratives in, 
a number of industries received fresh support. 
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18. Soon after its inception, the Handloom Board' took the deci- 
sion that all assistance from the cess on miU-made cloth should be 
utilised for the handloom industry within the co-operative fold- It 
was realised that only through co-operative organisations could 
handloom v/eavers be effectively assisted. Except for the grant of 
the rebate on sales of handloom cloth, which was extended to 
weavers organised in co-operatives and, under certain conditions, 
to others, all financial assistance was confined to co-operatives The 
number of looms in the co-operative sector increased from 6-82 lakhs 
in October 1953 to 10-27 lakhs in April 1956. The total number of 
-weavers’ co-operative societies at the end of the plan exceeded 

. 7000. Out of 10-27 lakh looms, Andhra accounted for 1-25 lakhs, 
Madras for 1-54 lakhs, Uttar Pradesh for 1-02 Jakhs, Hyderabad for 
1-49 lakhs and; Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh each a little less 
than 1 lakh looms. 

19. The Khadi and Village Industries Board did not directly 
-organise industrial co-operatives, but it extended financial assistance 
to registered institutions and to co-operative societies. Thus in 
different States, the Board assisted 261 industrial co-operatives, of 
which 51 were concerned -ivith gur and' khandsari, 49 with pahn gur, 
29 with leather, 53 -with oil, 14 with soap-making, 13 \'vith the manu- 
•facture of paper and others -with such industries as bee-keeping, 
match, pottery, etc. Over 100 co-operative societies received the 
half-anna subsidy on the production and retail sales of khadi pro- 
-vided by the Board. Co-operative societies were also utilised in the 
Ambar Charkha programme. 

20. The Handicrafts Board gave assistance to co-operatives 
through State Governments over an extensive range of industries 
-.such as the manufacture ct mats, druggets and carpets, lacquer-ware 
artistic wood work, silver filigree, stone-work, pottery, sandalwood 
■carv^ing, calico printing and' others. 

21. The Small-Scale Industries Board also encouraged the estab- 
lishment of industrial cooperatives, but the bulk of the assistance 
in this field was given to smaU-scale entrepreneurs and middlemen 
engaged in organising the production of artisans v/ith a -v-iew to 
meeting Government indents and sale of products through the trade. 

22. A few silk reelers’ co-operatives organised by State Govern- 
ments received assistance during the plan period from the Central 
Silk Board. The Board realised that for the development of the 
industry and for stabilising conditions, the organisation of industrial 
and rural co-operatives v^as essential. However, beyond formulating 
a broad approach, it could not undertake any considerable programme 
for setting up co-operatives, fihe marketing of rav/ silk, the supply 
-of equipment and manure, assistance in the disposal of cocoons and 
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short-term loans to silk reelers were the main directions in v/hich 
co-operative effort could be developed; it was felt that the stage- 
had not yet reached for the preparation and supply of mulberry 
grafts or for actual production through co-operatives. 

Training and Administration 

23. The success of co-operatives depends largely upon their 
ability to perform efficiently the fimctions assumed by them, 
v/hether these relate to production, marketing, credit or construc- 
tion. The loyalty of members can be retained, not so much on the- 
basis of agreement or of contract, as on the strength of goodwill 
secured by rendering prompt and satisfactory service. It was 
pointed out in the First Five Year Plan that co-operatives were 
some-times organised and administered by those who lacked both 
qualifications and experience necessary for the task. This led to- 
failure and uneven development. In the Plan, therefore, a provi- 
sion of Rs. 10 lakhs was made for assisting State Governments in 
improving training facilities for co-operative personnel. 

24. In 1953 the Government of India and the Reserve Bank of 
India jointly set up a Central Committee for Co-operative Training. 
The Committee was placed in charge of training facilities for 
senior, intermediate and subordinate staff of the co-operative- 
institutions. Since its establishment, this committee has organised 
(1) a college for training senior officers, (2) five regional training 
centres for staff of intermediate category, and (3) eight institutes- 
for training block level co-operative officers to be posted in national 
extension service blocks.' 

25. On the advice of the Central Committee, the Government of 
India sanctioned financial assistance for starting training courses in 
37 institutions situated' in different States. The number of persons- 
trained as a result of the programme organised by the Central 
Committee is given below: — . 


Number 
of persons- 
trained 

Category of Stall" during 

1953 - 56 - 


Higher 230 

Intermediate 341 

Block level co-operative personnel ....... 310 

Subordinate personnel ......... 2711^ 
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26. The need for member-education was also stressed. In this 
connection, mention may be made of four pilot projects in member- 
-education initiated by the All India Co-operative Union. 

27. Co-operative departments continued during the first five 
year plan to be on the whole weak. In some States the number 
•of societies in the charge of a supervisor was too large, and there 
v/ere also shortages of auditors. The arrears of audit increased 
and the supervision provided proved insufScient. In national ex- 

, tension and community project areas, block officers for co-operation 
were appointed but the numbers in which these officers were avail- 
able fell short of requirements and there was some diversion of 
trained departmental personnel to national extension and com- 
mimity project areas from other areas. 

Rural Credit Survey 

28. In August 1951, the Pteserve Bank Of India appointed a Com- 
■ mittee of Direction to plan, organise and supervise a survey of the 
credit position in rural areas throughout the country, to interpret 
the results of the survey and to make recommendations. The 
survey, which was conducted in 1951-52, involved a study of the 
assets, economic activities and credit operations of 130,000 families 
resident in 600 villages in 75 selected" districts. The results of the 
survey which have since been published provided a mass of valu- 
able information regarding rural economic conditions as they 
existed in the early years of the first five year plan. The conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the Committee of Direction were 
taken into consideration in formulating programmes of co-operative 
•development imder the Second Five Year Plan- Among the im- 
portant recommendations of the Rural Credit Survey were those 
relating to the nationalisation of the Imperial Bank of India, State 
partnership in cooperatives at various levels, provision of short-term 
finance on the basis of anticipated crops, organisation of large-sized 
•credit societies with limited liability and organisation of co-operative 
credit in association with marketing and processing- 



CHAPTER VI 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND FISHERIES 
A. Animal Husbandry 

The First Five Year Plan provided for cattle improvement through 
the establishment of key villages and artificial insemination centres 
and through the expansion of veterinary facilities. The Plan made 
an allotment of about Rs- 22 crores for animal husbandry and 
-dairying, the total expenditure incurred over the five years being 
about Rs. 16 crores. Expenditure during 1955-56 was about Rs. 5 
-crores. 

2. Key village scheme: The ’Key Village Scheme’ aims at 
systematic multiplication of available superior germ-plasm in selected 
areas for coimtry-wide distribution vhth the ultimate object of 
increasing milk production and the working efficiency of the cattle 
population. It was taken up in August, 1952 in continuation of ah 
earlier ‘key farm scheme’ which had been tried out on a pilot basis 
by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research. Under the scheme 
a ‘key village block’ consists of one artificial insemination centre 
along with 4 key village units attached to it. Each key village unit 
is a compact area of contiguous villages having a population of about 
500 cows and/or she-buffaloes fit for breeding and milk supply, A 
target of 150 artificial insemination centres and 600 key village units 
was set for the first five year plan. By the end of 1955-56, 144 
artificial insemination centres and 574 key village units had been 
established. 

3. The key village scheme is intended to provide for all aspects ‘ 
■of cattle improvement, such as, breeding, feeding, management, 
(disease control and marketing. Bulls supplied to key villages are of 
known pedigree and their selected improved male progeny are 
reared as bulls for systematic distribution in the surroimding areas 
with a view to upgrading the indigenous stock. Legislation for 
livestock improvement and control of contagious diseases is an 
-essential pre-requisite for the success of the scheme. Such legislation 
now exists in aH States except Assam, Orissa, Rajasthan and U.P. 
•Superior breeding bulls with good pedigree are stationed for artifi- 
cial insemination at the artificial insemination centres and for 
natural service in the key villages. A total of about 848 bulls and 
:304 buffalo bulls_ of recognised breeds were located at the artificial 
insemination centres established during the first plan. Along with 
'.the introduction of superior germ-plasm it is also essential that in 
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the selected areas all scrub bulls should be eliminated. This pro- 
gramme is being followed in all the areas and in 1955-56, 37,502 male 
cattle were castrated. 

4. During 1954-55 a scheme for subsidizing and rearing selected, 
calves produced in key village areas was also initiated. Under this 
scheme superior calves are selected at the age of about 6 months and. 
are subsidised till they attain the age of 3 years or maturity. During 
1955-56, 1873 calves were subsidised in the States of Andhra, Bihar,. 
Bombay, Madras, Travancore-Cochin, Ajmer, Bhopal and Delhi. 

5. Although the principal aim of the key \Tllage scheme is to- 
produce a suScient number of superior bulls to meet the existing 
shortage in the country, yet due to the late initiation of the scheme- 
and time taken by the bull-calves to attain maturity only 268 approv- 
ed bulls could be obtained from key idllage blocks during 1955-56 for 
stud purposes in various States. It is anticipated that larger numbers 
of impro\'ed bulls will be available in the key village areas for dis- 
tribution during the coming years. In some States the scheme is very 
recent and the key AuUage centres cannot yet provide superior breed- 
ing bulls of mature age. In a few States where the cattle are at 
present of a non-descript tj-pe, the inteival will be even longer. In 
such areas eSorts are also being made to improve the quality of 
breeding cows by subsidising a substantial number of selected female 
calves out of high yielding dams, besides grant of taccavi loans by 
the State Governments for the purchase of pure-bred milch stock. 

6. The adequate supply of nutritional requirements of cattle^ 
both for improved milk production and draught, is an essential item 
in the key village programme, but so far much progress has not 
been made in this direction. Nor has much progress been made 

' in the organisation of proper facilities for the profitable marketing 
of improved livestock and livestock products along cooperative 
lines. An effort has been made to promote the formation of small 
cattle breeders’ cooperative societies v/hich may form the nucleus 
for the expanded actiwties to be taken up later. 

7. As the plan proceeded, in the light of the practical experience- 
gained, the following policy was evolved: 

(1) Key village blocks should be located only in such areas 

which are homes of defined breeds and where the public 
will extend its full cooperation; 

(2) States without livestock improvement and control of 

animal contagious diseases Acts should enact such 
legislation; 

(3) Where pedigree bulls cannot be obtained, the best avail- 

able bulls should be selected from key Aullages and other 
areas for extension work; 
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(4) New Government farms should be established for those 

. breeds which are important for upgrading work and 

are not at present served by specialised farms; and 

(5) For complete and successful recording of milk production 

in the key village blocks additional staff should be 
appointed. Milk ' production of 20 per cent of cows 
selected at random should be recorded in areas where 
the cattle are of defined breeds and where the policy 
of selective breeding is to be adopted. 

8. Gosadans: The First Five Year Plan proposed the establishment 
of 160 gosadans at a cost of Rs. 97 lakhs. But later, the*provision was 
reduced to Rs. 15 lakhs and the' target was reduced to 40 gosadans. 
Under this scheme, old, infirm and useless cattle are segregated and 
sent to gosadans located in remote forests and other waste lands 
where grazing facilities are not fully utilized. All male stock were 
castrated before admission into the gosadans. The remains of - dead 
animals such as skins, hides and hoofs, etc. were to be utilised by 
setting'up a small ‘charmalaya’ at each centre. By the end of the 
plan period, the establishment of 34 gosadans had been sanctioned, 
of which 25 gosadans only were actually set up. These included 
10 private gosadans. The gosadans handled about 22,106 heads of 
cattle. The main difficulties encountered in the implementation of 
the gosadan scheme have been the non-availability of suitable blocks 
of lands, lack of adequate transport facilities over long distances and 
in some States the absence’ of legislative sanction for removing 
unproductive and stray cattle to gosadans. State Forest Departments 
have now been entrusted with the responsibility of providing suita- 
ble sites in remote areas which may be accessible throughout the 
year and where sufficient grazing and drinking water facilities are 
available. Experience has shown that the implementation of the 
scheme can be facilitated by measures such as the following; 

(1) Transport should be provided free of cost for the despatch 

of old and useless cattle; 

(2) Existing goshalas should be used as collection centres 

for old and useless cattle; 

(3) Private institutions desirous of setting up. gosadans, having 

adequate grazing lands, should be financially assisted 
for the construction and modification of existing cattle 
sheds and enclosures; 

(,4) For gosadans to run economically, well-equipped charma- 
layas should be established at each State type gosadan 
with necessary equipment and machinery for flaying 
and curing of hides and economic utilisation of the 
carcasses. 


20 P. C. 
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9. Disease Control: The Plan provided for the establishment of 
650 veterinary dispensaries. This programme has been carried out 
and during 1955-56, 192 dispens^es (including 13 mobile units) 
were set up. 

10. Rinderpest eradication: About 60 per cent of the mortality 
caused by cattle diseases is attributed to rinderpest. The eradication 
of rinderpest had, therefore, a high priority in the first five year 
plan. With a view to gaming knowledge and experience in tackling 
the problem on a countrywide scale a pilot project was launched 
in October 1954 for the eradication of rinderpest in all the States 
in the South up to the river Krishna. Against 9 lakhs of animals 
vaccinated in 1954-55, 55 lakhs were vaccinated in the following year. 
The Plan provided about Rs. 16 lakhs for rinderpest eradication. 

11. Poultry Development: To stimulate poultry development as 
a subsidiary industry in the rural areas, a pilot project was approved 
early in 1955, xmder which 50 extension centres were to be establish- 
ed during 1955-56. By the end of the plan 33 centres had been 
established, and were in different stages of development. The 
scheme is assisted imder the Indo-U.S. technical cooperation 
programme. 

12. Veterinary Education and Training: The shortage of veteri- 
nary trained personnel was felt acutely as the plan proceeded. Four 
new veterinary colleges were established in the States of Andhra, 
Orissa, Madhya Bharat and TcavancoTe-Coehin. At a number of 
existing colleges, facilities for training were expanded. Double 
shifts were introduced in the veterinary colleges in Bihar, Bombay, 
Puniab, Hyderabad and Rajasthan and nine emergency diploma 
course centres with a total capacity of 823 were establi^ed. As a 
result of the steps taken dming the first plan, the annual admissions 
of veterinary graduates increased from 397 in 1953-54 to 1283 in 
1955-56. 

13. Dairying: A number of States had programmes of dairy 
development during the first five year plan. In Bombay State, be- 
sides further development at the Aarey milk colony, milk supply 
schemes were taken up at Poona, Hubh and Dharwar; a new dairy 
was established at Anand with assistance from UNICEF, and dairy 
surveys were carried out in several areas- In Madhya Pradesh, the 
number of dairy 'units increased' from 7 to 11. Orissa established 
8 subsidised dairies, of which 3 were established in the last year 
of the plan. Andhra introduced milk supply schemes in Kurnool 
and Guntur. Madras operated a number of cooperative milk supply 
schemes, which had^ at the end of the plan, a daily output of over 
29,000 maimds. Amongst other measures, the State Government 
advanced loans to co-operative societies for the purchase of milch 
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cattle. In 1955-56 these societies purchased 2,740 milch cattle. In 
U.P. in 9 tovms there are co-operative milk unions with well- 
equipped oairies where milk collected irom rural areas is pasteur- 
ised prior to distribution. In Bihar similar unions have been set up 
in 3 towns. The instances cited here indicate growing interest in 
dairy development with a view to meeting the requirements of 
urban areas, but it must be admitted that so far even the fringes of 
the problem have been barely touched. 


B. Fisheries 

14. Prior to the First Five Year Plan very little attention had 
been given to the development of fisheries. The Plan provided 
Rs. 4-65 crores for fisheries development- On accoimt of delays in 
the receipt of equipment and lack of personnel the provision was 
scaled downwards to Rs. 3-89 crores. The expenditure incurred 
during the plan period was Rs. 2'78 crores. From an average 
expenditure of about Rs. 40 lakhs a year expenditure in 1954-55 
rose to about Rs. 54 lakhs and in 1955-56 exceeded Rs. 1 crore. 
During the plan period: the marketable surplus of fish is estimated 
to have risen from 800,000" to about 1 million metric tons. Assist- 
ance for fisheries schemes has been obtained from the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation and under the Indo-U.S. and Indo- 
Norwegian technicsj co-operation programmes. 

15. The principal measures takeii for the development of marine 
and inland fisheries during the first five year plan fell into the 
following groups. — 

(i) improvement in the existing methods of fishing; 

(ii) bringing tmder fish culture large areas of water at present 

lying fallow; 

(iii) introduction of new methods of scientific fish farming; 

(iv) introduction of improved forms of storage, transport and 

marketing; and 

t 

(v) training of personnel and organisation of extension 
methods for assisting fishermen. 

16. For the development of inland fisheries a number of State 
Governments undertook surveys of culturable waters and reclama- 
tion of derelict tanks and stocking them with fry and fingerlings. 
Thus, in Bombay 11,662 acres of culturable waters were surveyed, 
and in Vindhya Pradesh 5,850 acres. In West Bengal short-term 
loans were given' by the State Government for bringing about 9,458 
acres of water area under pisciculture. Stocking of inland waters 
with fry and fingerlings was undertaken in a number of States, 
notably Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra, Bombay and West Bengal. 
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17. In the field of marine fisheries the States concerned took 
steps to supply fishery requisites, such as boats, yam for nets.. 
timber, sail cloth, etc. to fishermen at concessional rates. They also- 
carried forward schemes relating to the mechanisation of fishing, 
operations. Thus, the West -Bengal Government distributed among 
fishermen 445 bales of yam for making fishing nets and 353 boats- 
over the plan period. Similar action v/as taken by other States such 
as Saurashtra. . In the mechanisation of indigenous craft consi- 
derable work was done in Bombay where 600 boats were motorised. 
In the various maritime States attempts have been made to evolve- 
new types of boats or new designs for existing boats. 

18. Exploratory fishing with different types of powered vessels- 
was undertaken on a larger scale than before in the last year of the 
plan. The vessels of the Central Deep-Sea Fishing Station, Bombay,, 
completed the charting of 17,000 sq. miles of sea off the coasts of 
Saurashtra and Bombay within the 40 fathom line. The West 
Bengal Government operated five trawlers vyhich undertook 166- 
exploratory trips and brought in 1,652 tons of fish. The possibilities 
of commercial exploitation of fish in the Bay of Bengal were estab- 
lished by recent work done by the West Bengal Government. 

19. Shortage of trained personnel has been one of the principal 
handicaps in the field of fisheries development. The steps taken 
by various States have not made a sufficient impression on this 
problem. The plans of 10 States provided training schemes but 
with the exception of Bombay and Madras these were quite modest 
in scope. Short-term training- courses were provided for lower 
grade personnel and for personnel working in community project and 
national extension areas in Assam, Bihar, Madras and Orissa. Five 
centres for training of about 200 fishermen in each year in the methods 
of mechanised fishing were established during the first plan. This is 
a practical course of training lasting for six months for which 
stipends are given by the State Government. Similar training 
centre had been organised in 1954 at Neendkara in the fisheries 
community project under the Indo-Norwegian programme. Here 
the training is followed by the grant of a mechanised boat, free of 
charge, for a given period during which a trainee can test out the 
equipments for himself and later either return it or purchase it at 
about 50 per cent of the cost repayable in instalments spread over 
several years. Training centres were also established towards the 
close of the plan at Cochin, Tuticorin. and Veraval, 60 trainees being 
admitted at each centre. Arrangements for training in power 
fishing operations were also made on the exploratory fishing vessels 
operated by the Central and State Governments. Personnel from 
State Fisheries Departments and some private candidates are given 
training in fisheries management at Calcutta, the emphasis being 
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on problems of inland fisheries. By the end of the plan about 117 , 
•candidates had received training. 

20- Towards the end of the first plan a Fisheries Extension Unit 
was established under the Ministry of Agriculture. This unit 
transmits to fish-farmers results of research in fisheries especially 
in regard to the improved techniques for collection, transport and 
stocking of fish fry, preparation of fish ponds, eradication of weeds 
and predators and stocking methods. 



CHAPTER VII 

FORESTS AKD SOIL CONSERVATION 
' Forests 

The bulk of the forests in India are State-owned and during the 
first five year plan additional forest areas came to vest in the State 
Governments. In the States, besides the protective and productive 
functions for which forests have to be maintained in an adequate 
manner, the revenues derived from forests are also an important 
consideration. Programmes of forest development in the States 
during the first five year plan were, in the main, a continuatiou of pro- 
grammes which had been initiated earlier imder post-war develop- 
ment schemes. These included schemes for afforestation and planta- 
tion, improvement of forest communications, prepara- 
tion of working plans, demarcation of newly acquired areas with a 
viev7 to their rehabilitation, improving the growing stock and 
strengthening of forest administration. Forest development being a 
matter of long-term planning, early in the plan period (1952) the 
Central Government in consultation with States drew up a compre- 
hensive Forest Policy Resolution, revising the old Forest Policy of 
1894 in order to bring it into line with present day requirements. 
Among other things, this resolution laid down the main directions of 
forest development. These included measures for evolving a system 
of balanced and complementary land use, in which forests would 
have their rightful place, checking denudation in mountainous 
regions and preventing erosion along the b ank s of rivers, sea- 
erosion and the shifting of sand dunes in desert areas. They also 
included measures for increasing the supply of timber and other 
forest produce, for the progressive improvement of fodder and 
grazing resources and for the establishment of tree lands wherever 
possible. Generally speaking, all the States adopted the revised 
Forest Policy and endeavoured to implement its various directions. 
Thus, it was the aim of the first five year plan, within the resoitrces 
available, to provide for the expansion and improvement of areas 
under forests, for meeting the increased demand for timber and 
forest produce in the immediate future, and for the pl ann i n g of long 
range development of forest resources. The .total expenditure 
incurred in the first plan on Forests and Soil Conservation was about 
Rs. 12 crores. 

2 In attempting to appraise the progress in carrying out forest 
programmes .in relation to national requirements for forest produee. 
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there are two principal difficulties. In the first place, forest statistics, 
especially statistics of possibility and of out-turn of major and minor 
forest produce, are incomplete and it is necessary that they should 
be made more precise and regular. Thus, although it is known that 
the requirements for various kinds of timber are steadily increasing 
and the supplies are not keeping pace, it has not been possible yet to 
formulate a detailed programme for meeting the gaps. Secondly, 
reports on the progress of implementation of forest programmes from 
several State Governments fail to provide the information needed. 
Both these aspects deserve greater attention. 

3. During the first plan, afforestation, rehabilitation and plantation 
works were carried out over an area of about 75000 acres. In 
Saurashtra a scheme for renovating the Gir forest was taken up in 
1954-55. In Bihar two divisions were set up for afforestation work, 
one in Hazaribagh and the other m North Bihar. The former 
afforested an area of about 5500 acres and the other carried out a 
detailed survey of lands suitable for afforestation, besides under- 
taking some afforestation. Assam exceeded its afforesffition target 
of 4445 acres. In West Bengal about 3000 acres of waste lands were 
planted. In Pepsu an irrigated area of about 2000 acres was planted. 

4. The development of forest communications was one of the 
principal programmes in the States. Forest roads exceeding 3,000 
miles in length were constructed or improved during the plan period. 
Of this, 352 miles of roads were constructed or improved in 1955-56. 
Assam constructed 305 miles of new roads and improved 568 miles. 
In Bihar about 900 miles of roads were constructed, in Orissa about 
402 miles and in Madhya Bharat 843 miles. In Madhya Pradesh 
230 miles of roads were constructed or repaired. 

All this, in turn led to' motor lorry transport.progressively replac- 
ing buUock carts in the extraction of timber and forest produce from 
the forests to markets or to rail-head stations. As a result, during 
the first five year plan several forest areas were rendered accessible 
all the year round and other hitherto inaccessible areas (where 
timber exploitation could be undertaken) were opened up. 

5. Owing to the abolition of zamindari and the merger of the 
princely States, more than 20 million acres of forest land under 
private ownership were brought imder State control and the 
administrative set-up was strengthened. Madras and West Bengal 
set up new forest divisions for taking over private forests and for 
implementing new plans of afforestation in predominantly agricul- 
tural districts. In some States schemes suited to local needs were 
drawn up and cooperative societies associated with forest manage- 
ment and working. At the end of the plan there were, for instance, 
in the Punjab, 73 forest cooperative societies responsible for a 
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iorest area of 59.484 acres of which 39.756 acres were stated to have 
been brought under scientific management. Again, in Bombay State. 
co-operatiVe societies of forest workers were encouraged to renlace 
contractors in the working of fuel and small, forests. 

6. A feature of the first five year plan v.-as the raising of planta- 
tions of industrial importance with a view to meeting the increasing 
demand from industries such as the match industry-, pljwmod and 
the manufacture of packing cases, bobbins and sports goo^, tanning 
and drugs. Many of the plantations were established in areas which 
contained little tree growth or in which the forests had been 
over-exploited in the past under private ownership and were m 
need of rehabilitation. The plantations also helped to check erosion 
and the spread of arid and desert conditions. In Uttar Pradesh an 
area of over 16,250 acres was planted. Madras covered an area of 
about 8000 acres with match wood, wattle, blue gum and casurina 
plantations. Mysore brought an area of about 2,100 acres under 
casurina and eucal 3 p)tus and over 40 acres under cinchona. In 
Rajasthan 2,009 acres of lan^ and in Madhya Bharat 1,073 acres were 
brought under plantations and in the former State attention wms 
also given to the development of nurseries. Assam carried out its 
programme for planting 1,000 acres under cinchona and 600 acres 
■under wattle. 

7. A few schemes for the regulation of forests as emdsaged in the 
Forest Policy Resolution and for the economic utilisation of timber 
and other forest products were taken in hand during the ^ plan. 
Particular mention might be made of measures taken for the 
rehabilitation of degraded forests and the improvement of fuel and 
•timber forests. 

8. A timber trends surt'-ey of the country was initiated towards 
the close of the plan period, in collaboration with the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation and the Economic Co mm ission for Asia 
and the Far East. This survey will be on the same lines as , that 
recently completed for Europe. The object is to collect data for 
timber and other important forest produce regarding production, 
utilisation, consumption and end-uses, study present demands and 
indicate future trends. This surA’-ey, when completed, is expected 
xo assist in assessing the existing gaps between demand and supply 
< 3 f forest produce in the country. It was estimated that this surv'^ey 
would conclude in 1957. 

9. A programme for clearing forests and settliag colonisers in 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, was included in the territories’ five 
■year plan. Clearing was hy contractors agency in the North island 
and by the Forest Department in the Middle and South islands. ^ By 
the end of 1955,. 5,000 acres were cleared and about 1000 famihes 
wore settled, the total expenditure being Rs. 68 lakhs. 
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10. Work on Delhi Zoological Park was begun. This project 
aimed at establishing a natural zoological garden in the capital. 
Initial difficulties regarding site, staif and technical advice were 
overcome by the end of the plan period. 

11. Facilities for higher education in Forestry were enlarged 
duripg the first plan. Annual admissions to the Indian Forest 
College, Dehra Dun v/ere increased from 30 to 40, thus assuring an 
addition of 30 officers for the States Forest Departments by the 
end of the plan period. Equipment worth about Rs. 4 lakhs was 
to meet the needs of further expansion. Arrangements were also 
finalised for the training to be expanded from 1956 into a 3-year 
course fropi the existing 2-year course. 

Facilities for training Forest Rangers were also expanded. By 
tne end of the first plan provision was made for an annual inta.xe 
of 40 candidates at each of the two Centres, viz., Dehra Dun and 
Coimbatore, with additional capacity to double the classes when 
found necessary. Neighbouring countries like Ceylon, Nepal and 
East Africa began to avail themselves of these courses. 

Training at the sub-professional levels (Foresters and Forest 
Guards) was I'eft to the States, but the Central Government 
established a Foresters’ training course of twelve months’ duration 
at Coimbatore to serve the Southern States. Assam, West Bengal, 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Punjab, Jammu 
and' Kashmir and Bombay established schools of their own for 
training Foresters to meet their increased needs. 

12. At Dehra Dun, which was the only centre for co-ordinated 
forest research, 34 special schemes were drawn up by the Forest 
Research Institute but owing to delays in procuring suitable staff 
and equipment, many of them could be initiated only towards the 
end of the plan period. Additional accommodation was constructed 
secured under the Indo-U.S. technical co-operation programme. The 
foUowing schemes were taken in hand and progressed during the 
period; — 

(i) Introduction of Malayan cane in India. 

(ii) Establishment of a wood working laboratory. 

(iii) Revision of Gamble’s Manual of Indian Timbers. 

(iv) Construction of glass houses for mycological studies. 

(v) Studies in the protection of timber against marine 

organisms. 

(vi) Preservative treatment of green bamboos. 

(vii) Testing durability of treated and untreated timbers. 
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Experimental work was organised for tke improvement of 
indigenous canes and for the introduction of Malayan cane into 
India- Seeds of good varieties, as also planting stocl^ were obtained 
from the Philippines, Thailand, Indonesia and Malaya and (after 
the requisite preliminary trials) were introduced in Assam and 
Kerala and at Dehra Dutl Methods were being evolved for improv- 
ing the quality of indigenotis varieties in order that they might 
compare favourably with imported canes. Technical advice was 
rendered to States for initiating regular plantations in appropriate 
localities. It is hoped that these measures will result in the better 
management and production of this commercially important forest 
produce and that the present considerable shortage (caused by 
over-exploitation, absence of attempts at regeneration and even at 
conservation of cane areas as such) will be overcome in due course. 

The first instalment of the revised, enlarged and up-to-date 
edition of Gamble’s Manual of Indian timbers v/as nearing comple- 
tion. The publication is being illustrated by photographs of micro- 
slides prepared specially for the pmpose. 

Micro-biological studies (to be undertaken for the first time) 
of'forest soils will be facilitated by the glass houses constructed for 
the Mycology Branch at the Forest Research Institute. 

With the establishment of six field stations in important coastal 
centres, satisfactory progress was made in carrying out the scheme 
for the study of d^age to timber in marine installations- 

The methods developed for the preservative treatment of green 
bamboo held out promise of bamboo proving to be the poor man’s 
timber. 


Soil Cokssrvation 

13, During the first five year plan soil conservation began to 
receive for the first time the priority due to it in the scheme of 
national development. The aim of soil conservation would be to 
protect the top layers of the soil which was apt to be constantly 
shifted from one area to another by wind and water, A preliminary 
survey showed that about 25 per cent of the country’s surface was 
in need of soil conservation measures. Of the total area of the 
country, it was estimated that about 200 million acres of land were 
exposed to hazards of wind or water erosion, and of lands actually 
under cultivation, about 100 million acres were vulnerable to ero^n. 
Lands which would lie fallow for several months also required 
conserAmtion measures. The western desert alone accounted for 
about 50 million acres; of this about 5 million acres would have to 
be afforested and the rest dealt with through -such conservaiisn 
programmes as closure and rotational grazing for the improvement 
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of pasture lands. In hilly tracts 50 million acres of land occupied 
by pastures, waste lands and ravines, including catchment areas of 
river valley projects, required levelling, terracing, gully plugging, 
turfing and planting of trees. 

14. To carry out the soil conservation programme recommended 
in the First Five Year Plan, the Central Soil Conservation Board was 
set up by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture towards the end of 
1953. The Board assisted State Governments and river valley 
authorities in drawing up plans, arranged for training of technical 
personnel for this new field of service, acted as a clearing house 
for information and recommended financial assistance for States’ 
schemes. It made itself also responsible for research, demonstration 
and extension work in soil conservation. Besides expenditure on 
such Centrally administered items, the Board sanctioned for Soil 
Conservation programmes a total expenditure of Rs. 47 lakhs. State 
Soil Conservation Boards have been established in 18 States. 

15. Regional research stations have been established by the Cen- 
tral Soil Conservation Board at Dehra Dim, Kotah, Bellary, Oota- 
camund and Vasad (Anand) . A Desert Afforestation Research . 
Station was established at Jodhpur. These centres provide for train- 
ing, demonstration and research in soil conservation. The Dehra 
Dun centre is concerned with erosion problems in the Himalayas 
and, in particular in the Siwalikes, the centre at Kotah with guUy 
and ravine formation on river-banks in alluvial soil, the centre at 
Bellary with soil conservation problems of black soil, the centre 
at Ootacamimd with problems of hill-side erosion in the Nilgiris, 
and the centre near Anand with soil conservation problems of 
ravine areas in Gujarat. The Jodhpur research station was started 
for investigating methods of desert control by creating vegetation 
and shelter belts to improve the desert. The station has established 
nine nurseries in the Western parts of Rajasthan, where trees and 
grasses are raised for experimental afforestation, planting of ave- 
nues and distribution to various agencies. During the three years 
1952-55 about 71,000 lbs. of seeds of different species were distribu- 
ted. Trees have been planted over 150 miles of roads, desert affore- 
station undertaken over an area of 30 sq. miles and a total area of 
about 100 sq. miles earmarked for the improvement of pastures and 
for experimental plantations. 

16. It was estimated that by the end of the first plan a total area 
of 300,000 acres of land had been treated for soil conservation. This 
includes 150,000 acres of contour bunding on agricultural land and 
afforestation of 11,256 acres of denuded land. During the plan some 
States also undeftook fairly substantial soil conservation pro- 
grammes of their own. In Bombay contour bunding covered an 
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^ea of 600,000 acres, of v/hicli about 100,000 acres were covered in 
lyoD-Db m ^dhra.soa conservation schemes were carried out in 
xed and black soil areas in the districts of Anantanur and Kumool.' 
Contour-bunding, gully-plugging, contour-cultivation, etc. were 
caCTied out over more than 7,000 acres. In Assam 9 centr4 were 
set, up for training tribal people in the methods of permanent culti- 
vation and in the cultivation of cash crops. IVest Bengal afforested 
S-Ctes of Government waste lands vrith a view to checking soil 
erosion, and Madras undertook soil conservation measures over an 
area exceeding 8,000 acres, besides cov'ering nearly 3,000 acres v-nth 
fuel species on lov.' hill slopes. In the Pimjab soil conservation 
operations were undertaken ov'er an area of 19,000 acres. In Sau- 
rashtra, a large number of check dams and bunds were throAvn 
across rivers and rivulets to prev'ent erosion. Rajasthan, Kimachal 
Pradesh and a number of other States also carried out soil conser- 
vation programmes, although in several of these v/ork was ham- 
pered for v.mnt of trained personnel and the sanctioned funds could 
not be utilised in fulL 

17. Programme of soil conservation in the catchment areas of 
River Valley Projects was recommended in the First Plan. Ade- 
quate steps for soil conser\^ation in catchment areas are essential 
to the proper development of water resources and for preventing 
silting in dams and rivers. If these measures are not taken and 
erosion goes on unchecked in the catchment area, the erosion wiU 
increase the cost of operation, impair efficiency and reduce the life 
of dams and reservoirs. The Soil Conser\mtion Board has sanction- 
ed a land use survey organisation with its headquarters at Dehra 
Dun and 3 regional divisions at Dehra Dun, Ranchi and Nagpur. 
These organisations will imdertake land use survey in the catch- 
ment areas of River Valley Projects and to start with, the work 
v,dll be confined to the six major projects, namely, Kosi, Damodar, 
Machkund, , Hirakud, Bhakra and Chambal. A field research and 
demonstration centre has been sanctioned for Chhatra to suggest 
measures to conser\m soil in the catchment area of the Kosi River. 
The Soil Conservation Board has also rendered financial assistance 
to some States in the execution of their soil conservation work in 
the River Valley Projects and the State Govenunents have been 
asked to conduct sunmys and submit detailed schemes for soil con- 
servation for consideration of the Board for financial assistance. 

18. During the plan period 20 gazetted and 119 other officers 
were trained at the regional research stations established by the 
Central Soil Conservation Board. Subordinate personnel vv'ere 
trained in centres established in the States, ^angements were 
completed for stepping up training facilities during the second plan 
period. Training facilities were also provdded at the soil conserv^a- 
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tion centre at Hazaribagh organised by the Damodar Valley Cor- 
poration. The States of Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and Saurashtra 
established their ovm training centres, and in several States pilot 
demonstration project were also taken up. 

19. The First Five Year Plan had recommended the enactment 
of legislation giving power to Government to execute specified im- 
provements and allocate costs between Government and cultivators, 
constitute cooperative organisations for soil conservation work and 
restrict uses and practices in areas declared as “protective areas”. 
The Central Soil Conservation Board completed a study of the 
e.xisting legislation and of legislation under consideration in different 
States with a view to draw up a Bill for Soil Conservation in the 
coimtry. Amongst other provisions, the Bill v/ould envisage regu- 
lation and restriction or prohibition on misuse of land in specified 
areas and would provide for compensation to owners of lands acqui- 
red for soil conservation. The Bill would also empower State Gov- 
ernments to set up boards which can prepare plans for soil conser- 
vation and land improvement, appoint district, committees to 
deal with local and regional soil conservation problems, and take 
such other measures as may be needed in support of the soil con- 
servation programme. 
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IRPtrGATIOjSr AND POWER 

In imgation and power development it is necessary to have a 
long-term plan on which programmes for five year periods might 
he based. It was laid down in 19ol that over a period of fifteen 
yearSj the general a im should be to double the irrigable area under 
muld-purpose, large and medium projects and to increase power capa- 
city from 2 ’3 milhon kW to 9-3 million kW. The programme adop- 
ted for the first five year period of planning was, thus-, conceived as 
a stage in a programme extending over a much longer period, in 
which each phase would merge into the next. In drawing up an 
irrigation progra mm e, there has to be a balance between projects 
which yield results over relatively short periods and large 
and multi-purpose projects, v/hich take several years to yield re- 
sults. There has also to be a programme of minor irrigation 
schemes undertaken, with a measure of help from the Government, 
by the" people indiwdually or in groups as scope for these exists 
practically all over the country. S i milarly, in the programme of 
■development of power, a balance has to be struck between hydel 
and® thermal power. 

2. .Although the majority of irrigation and power projects ap- 
proved in the First Five Year Plan had been decided upon before 
the Plan commenced, at about the middle of the plan period the 
programme was expanded. On completion, the projects under- 
taken in the Plan, were expected to bring under irrigation a total 
area of 33 million acres, of which 11 million acres were to be 
irrigated by minor w'orks including tubeweUs and 22 ndllion acres 
bv large and medimn projects. The total installed capacity of 
power schemes imdertaken was estimated at 2-5 million kW. 
Broadly, four stages may be traced in the development of the irri- 
gation and power programme of the first plan. In July 1951, when 
the Draft Outline of the First Five Year Plan was issued, it con- 
tained projects estimated to provide additional irrigation of 16-9 
million acres and million kW of installed power capacity. Of 
this the Bhakra Nangal, Hirakud and Damodar were to contribute 
6' Dominion acres in irrigation and 338,000 kW in power capacitj^ 
By December, 1952, when the final version of the Plan was jmesen- 
ted five new multi-purpose projects had been included in the P^sn 
Th^e were the Chambal, the Kosi, the Riband and the Koyna and 
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a project on the Krishna river. Together, these projects were ex- 
pected to provide additional irrigation to about 4’5 million acres 
and to add 560,000 kW to installed power capacity. The third stage 
came about a year later when a number of medimn-sized irrigation 
projects were included in the Plan mainly with the object of bring- 
ing about permanent improvements in areas which have long suffer- 
ed from conditions of chronic scarcity. Finally, in the latter part 
of 1954 as a result of the floods which visited several States in that 
year, flood control programmes were given special emphasis and 
new agencies for guiding and executing them were set up. On the 
power side also, in 1954 new schemes were taken up for relieving 
rmemployment by expanding power facilities in' small towns and 
rural areas. 

3. Irrigation and power accoimted for about 29 per cent of the 
outlay during the flrst flve year plan. A number of large projects 
had been initiated shortly before the plan commenced, so that dur- 
ing the period of the first plan the scales were weighted somewhat 
in favour of large schemes. The statement below shows the dis- 
tribution in terms of total cost and outlay during the first plan of 
irrigation and power projects (excluding flood-control schemes). 


Cost 

Number 

of 

Projects 

Total 
estima- 
ted cost 
(Rs. crores) 

Total 
outlay 
(Rs. crores) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

I. Rs. 30 crores and above .... 

9 

623 

233 

2. Between Rs. 10 crores and Rs. 30 crores 

. 10 

172 

77 

3. Between Rs. 5 crores and Rs. 10 crores . 

9 

64 

26 

4. Between Rs. x crore and Rs. 5 crores 

. 103 

256 

154 

5. Less than Rs. i crore ..... 

337 

135 

79 

Total . 

468 

1250 

569 


While a number of large projects had been accepted for the plan 
on considerations of regional development, it was indicated that 
new projects involving considerable expenditure would be taken 
in hand only as work on the older projects reached an advanced 
stage. Thus, while projects estimated to cost less than Rs, 10 crores 
each accounted for about a third of the cost of the programme as a 
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whole, expenditure on them represented about 45 per cent of the 
estmated outlay during the plan period. Technical problems and 
such factors as supply of equipment are apt to prolong the period 
of construction in the case of large projects. The flov;- of benetit.-: 
during a plan period therefore depends on the manner in which 
tne irrigation programme is distributed between large and medium- 
sized projects. 

4. From irrigation schemes included in the first five year plan, 
an area of about 8* 5 milli on acres was expected to be irrigated by 
1955-56. The total installed capacity expected to be established 
during the first plan was 1-3 million kW of which 1-1 million kW 
v.-ere to be in the public sector and 200,00i/ kV/ in the private sec- 
tor. The total outlay oh irrigation and power during the First Plan 
was Rs. 569 crores as against an initial allocation of Rs. 561 crores. 

5. This chapter reriews briefly the progress achieved and some 
of the problems encountered in carrying out different parts of the 
irrigation and. power programme namely, multi-purpose projects, 
power projects, irrigation and flood control schemes. In this re- 
riew, an attempt is made to indicate changes in the scope and 
phasing of the more important projects which took place in the 
course of the Plan and to explain so far as possible differences bet- 
ween the results anticipated and those actually’’ realised. 

6. Many’’ of the irrigation projects included in the First Five 
Year Plan had been sanctioned and work had been commenced on 
them before 1951. In some cases it has happened that owing to 
defective phasing of vrnrks, water has been stored at considerable 
cost which, can irrigate large areas but canal and distribution sy*stems 
needed for convey’ing the water to the fields were not ready in 
time. There were also projects in which the timetable prepared 
by States for spreading the available irrigation facilities has not 
been rapid enough. There are, thus, important lessons to be learnt 
from the experience of the past few y’ears. In the Second Five Year 
Plan,- special attention has been dra’wn to these: — 

“ phasing of irrigation and power projects and their 

execution should be carefully arranged to yrield maxi- 
mum returns from investment at each stage. Invariably 
it is possible through better organisation and planning 
to obtain large benefits from expenditure incurred. 

To obtain m-aximum results, benefits should accrue 

at each stage and there should be no time lag between 
the availability’ of benefits and their utilisation. AR 
inter-related activities should, therefore, be carefully co- 
ordinated. The phasing of projects calls for atten- 

; lion from another important point of viev/. It is of the 
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utmost importance that irrigation from reservoirs 
should be fully utilised as soon as water is stored in them. 
This means, firstly, that the canal system should be 
completed, including field channels, at the same time as 
the reservoir and secondly, that the agriculturists shouJd 
have their lands ready for wet cultivation ■ when the, 
water becomes available. .Demonstration farms should 
be started at selected localities and the lands, which v/ill 
benefit, made fit for irrigation by the time water be- 
comes available.” (Second Five Year Plan— pages 349— 
350.) 

I. Multi-purpose and new major projects 

7. On the three multi-purpose projects, Bhakra-Nangal, Damodar 

‘Valley Projects and Hirakud, which were begun before tbe first five 
year plan, about Rs. 49 crores had been spent before 1951-52. The 
plan itself contemplated an outlay over five years of about Es. 163.1 
crores against a total cost then estimated at about Rs. 240 crores. 

■ The expenditure incurred during the plan period on these three 
projects was over Rs. 201 crores, of which the Bhakra-Nangal account- 

• ed for about Rs. 86 crores, the Damodar Valley Project for Rs. 71 

• crores and the Hirakud for about Rs. 45 crores. The benefits 
anticipated and achieved from these three projects during the plan 

• were as follows : — 1 , 


Area irrigated Installed capacity 

(’000 acres) (’000 kw) 




Plan 

1951-56 

Actual 

1951-56 

Plan 

1951-56 

Actual 

1951-56 

, I. Bhakra Nangal . 
_'2. D.V. Projects 
;3. Hirakud . 

. 

« 

. 1361 

595 

261 

1181 

96 
194 
( 48 

48 

154 


Total . 

. 2217 

1181 

338 

202 


The Hirakud Project has been completed in 1956-57 and v/ater let 
into canals for irrigation for the 1956 Kharif crop. As regards DVC, 
irrigation potential of 100,000 acres has been established by the end 
■ of first plan but no irrigation took place. 

Bhakra-Nangal 

8. On the Bhakra-Nangal project Rs. 25’ 5 crores had been spent 
before the first plan. Outlay during the plan period was about 
Rs. 85" 7 crores. The Nangal Barrage and the Hydel channel were 
• completed in July, 1954 and the new irrigation commenced shortlw 


20 P. c. 
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afterVi' ards. By the end of 195o-o6, the project provided irrigation 
mainly non-pasnnent, to 1-18 million acres of lan^' of which 962,000 'j 
acres were irrigated in the Punjab, 77,000 acres in Pepsu and 142,000, 
acres in Rajasthan. With the completion of the Nangal Pov/er 
House in January- 1955, the project had an instaHed capacit 3 - of 

48,000 kW which was doubled by July, 1956 on the completion of the 
Kotla Power House. With the completion of the diversion tunnels in 
1954 and the coffer dams in 1955, work on the concreting of the 680 
feet high Bhakra Dam commenced in November 1955. This marked 
the beginning of an immense undertaking which vdil be spread 
over a period 'of about 4 years and will involve the use of 300,000 
tons of cement, 40,000 tons of steel and 5 million cubic yards of con- 
crete. 'v’iTien completed, the Bhakra Nangal Project will pro\dde- 
irrigation to 3-6 million acres of land and ha-v’^e total installed capaciD^ 
of 594,000 kW. ‘ ' 


Hir-Akud 

9. The Hirakud Project, iargelj’’ executed during the hrst plan,, 
was intended to provide ultimate installed pcrwer- capacitj’’ to the ex- 
tent of 160,000 kW and irrigation to- the extent" of 672,000 acres.. 
Along v.T.th the Hirakud subsidiary' dam -v/hich has been approved 
for the second five year plan, and the Mahanadi Delta" scheme which 
was approved in 1955-56, the total installed capacity in the Hirakud 
sj'stem will be 232,500 kV/ and the irrigation potential v/fil be 

1.785.000 acres. Before the first plan Rs. 7-8 crores had been spent 
on the project and during the plan period the total outlay' was 
Rs. 44' 6 crores. It was expected that 251,000 acres of irrigation and 

48.000 kV/ of installed capacity' would become available by the end 
of the plan. Irrigation commenced in September 1956 and out of'- 
two 37*5 iVHV and tv'o 24 klW generating sets under erection at the-. 
Dam Power House, one 24 IvIW set has been commissioned in 1956-57. 

All works at the site of the Hirakud Dam. v'hich has a length of 
15.743 ft. and v/ith the dykes runs to about 17 miles, have been com- 
pleted. 

D.V.C. 

10. The Damodar Valley project v/hich has- a total irrigation 
potential of 1,141,000 acres in Vv'est Bengal and installed power 
capacity of 254,000 kW was begun in 1948 and about Rs. 15-5 crores 
had been spent before the commencement of the first five year plan. 
During the plan period about Rs. 71 crores have been ^ent on this 
project. The hydel power station at .Tilaiya with a capacity of 

4.000 kW and Bokaro Thermal Station with a total capacity of 
150 000 kW were commissioned in February 1953- The Konar Dam 
was opened in October 1955. At the end of the first five year plan,. 
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v/ork was in progress on the Maithon and Panchet Hill dams. At both 
sites for various reasons progress had been retarded. The Maithon 
Dam is due to be completed in 1957 and the Panchet Hill Dam in 
19.53. ■ 

11. The main Durgapur Barrage was completed in April 1955, 
follov/ed shortly afterv/ards by the completion of a 34-span bridge 
over the Barrage. By the end of the first plan, 58 per cent of ex- 
cavation work on the main canals, branches, distributaries and 
drainage channels had been completed and irrigation was available 
for 100,000 acres although, as mentioned earlier, during the plan 
period no irrigation took place. In accordance with the orginal pro- 
gramme, transmission lines and sub-stations connecting Sindri, 
Jamshedpur, Ghatsila and Burdwan were constructed before the end 
of the first plan and work commenced in 1955-56 on the extension 
of the transmission system to Calcutta, Gaya, Patna and 
Dalmianagar. 

New Large Pp.ojects 

12. The new large projects which were scheduled to Commence 
before the end of the first five year plan were the Chambal, a multi- 
purpose project serving P^ajasthan and Madhya Bharat, the Kosi in 
Bihar, the Nagariunasagar in Andhra and Hyderabad and the Koyna 
and Rihand in Bombav and Uttar Pradesh respectively. The total 
outlay on all these projects during the plan was Rs. 18' 12 crores, 
of which the Chambal accounted for Rs. 5’ 48 crores, the Kosi for 
Rs. 3' 93 crores. the Nagarjunasagar for Rs. Pll crores, the Koyna for 
Rs. 2' 83 crores and the Rihand for Rs. 4*77 crores. 

13. Chamhal: Work on the Kotah Barrage of the Chambal Project 
began in 1952-53 and the Gandhisagar dam in January 1953. In 
April 1255, a Control Board was set up for expeditious execution 
of the Project. About 22 5 per cent of masonry work on the 
Gandhisagar Dam was completed and construction of canals was 
in progress over a length of 85 miles along the Right Bank Canal, 
This part of the project has an irrigation potential of PI million 
acres and installed power capacity of 69,000 kW and its bdnefits will 
begin to accrue from 1959. Together with the Rana Pratap Sagar 
reservoir (included in the second plan), the irrigation potential 
will be 14 lakh acres. 

14. Kosi: Work on the Kosi project, for which a Control Board 
was set up by the Central Government, commenced in January, 
1955 and by the end of the first plan, a total expenditure of Rs. 3-93 
crores had been incurred. The Kosi project is intended to provide 
protection from floods for an area of 6800 sq. miles and to irrigate 
an area of 1‘6 million acres in North Bihar. The principal works 
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to be imdertaken include a barrage, a canal system and embankment 
on both sides above and below the barrage. During the plan period 
56 per cent, of the earthwork was completed along the western 
embankment and 63 per cent on the eastern embankment, the total 
length of embankments completed running to about 60 miles. Flood 
protection worirs at the Kosi are expected to be completed in 1959. 
The Kosi project was noted for the successful wmrk -ondertaken by 
voltmtaiy' organisations like the Bharat Sevak Samaj ,and by units 
of the National Cadet Corps. 

15. Nagarjunasagar: The First Five Year Plan contemplated a 
project on the Krishna river. After prolonged examination this 
took the form of the Nagarjunasagar project- v/hich was to be a 
joint scheme between the former Andhra and Hyderabad States. A 
Control Board for the project was established in June 1955 and the 
project was’ formally inaugurated in December 1955, ' expendi- 
ture during the ^mar 1955-56 being of the order of Rs. I- 11 crores. 
Satisfactory progress v/as achieved on the construction of cofier nam 
The project is intended to provide irrigation of the order of 2 million 
acres. 

16. Koyna: The total cost of the project is Pis. 33-22 crores and 
it v/iU have an installed capaci^ of 240,000 kW. A Control Board 
v/as formed in June 1954 to ensure expeditious execution of the 
works. The project report has been recast in consultation with the 
consulting engineers. Preliminary works such as the excavation of 
the foundations were begxm in 1954 and a total expenditure of about 
Es. 3 crores v/as incurred during the plan period. 

17. Rihand: This project comprises a dam, a power house and 
appurtenant works costing Rs. 45-26 crores, and v/Ul have on com- 
pletion an installed capacity of 250,060 kW. A Control Board was 
constituted in March 1954. Excavation work for the foundation of 
the dam and river diversion v/orks have commenced- A total ex- 
penditure of about Rs. 5 crores was incurred by the end of the first 
plan. The regulated flov/ from the Rihand Power House v/ill be 
utilised for irrigation purposes by enlarging the existing Sone Canal 
Sj^stem in Bihar. 

n. Irrig.atiox Projects 

18. Assam; Assam’s irrigation programme included a number of 
small irrigation schemes, drainage schemes and flood protection 
schemes. Of the latter, special mention may be made of the 
navigation, embankment and the drainage projects and the pro- 
ject -for the protection of Dibrugarh tov/n which were intended to 
benefit a total area of 218,000 'acres. The additional area brought 
under irrigation during the plan v/as 35,400 acres. The total area 
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which benefited from works undertaken during the first plan was 
697,000 acres which included reclamation etc. In the first three 
years of the plan the total area benefited was 115,000 acres and the 
balance of 532,000 acres benefited during the last two years 
of the plan. Against a provision of Rs. 3r37 crores, the total outlay 
during the plan was Rs. 3' 52 crores. Of the 28 flood protection works 
included in the navigation embankment and drainage programme, 15 
were completed by September 1954 and 5 during 1955-56. The cons- 
truction of a 1500-feet long revetment for the protection of 
Dibrugarh was taken up in 1953 and completed in June 1954. This 
could not withstand the floods of that year, but the 5 stone spurs 
which were constructed later helped to withstand successfully the 
floods of 1955-56. 

19. Andhra: The State of Andhra had a total irrigated area of 
3-9 million acres in 1951-52 from tanks and Govermnent canals cons- 
tructed prior to the first five year plan. Most of this area v/as situa- 
ted in the deltas of the Krishna and the Godavari rivers. The 
irrigation programme adopted in Andhra included 6 major irrigation 
projects and 17 medium irrigation schemes. Together, besides ex- 
panding irrigation in the delta area, these projects were intended 
to benefit Rayalaseema as well as other scarcity affected districts. 
The works undertaken or begun during the first plan have a total 
irrigation potential of about 1-3 million acres, of which by March, 
1956 irrigation to the extent of 99,000 acres had been realised. Pro- 
gress on all the medium irrigation schemes was satisfactory, a total 
outlay of Rs. 3‘4 crores having been incurred during the period of 
the plan. Thirteen of the medium irrigation schemes had been more 
or less completed before the end of the plan. 

20. The Nagarjunasagar project on the Krishna river, which is 
expected to irrigate about 2 million acres of land in Andhra and 
Hyderabad, was begun in December 1955. 

21. The six major irrigation schemes undertaken in Andhra dur- 
ing the first plan were the Tungabhadra project, the Krishna Bar- 
rage and the Rallapad, the Romperu Drainage, the Upper Pennar and 
the Bhairavanitippa schemes. The Timgabhadra, which iz a multi- 
purpose project undertaken jointly by the Andhra and the Hyde’-a- 
bad Governments and is intended to irrigate a total area of 6.33.7W) 
acres, reached an advanced stage of construction before the end ol 
the plan. The reservoir and the dam were completed in 1955, but 
there was a considerable lag in respect of canals and the programme 
relating to the development of irrigation. Before the end of the 
plan an area of ‘75,000 acres had been brought under command for 
irrigation in Andhra, but the actual irrigation undertaken amounted 
to 25,000 acres, the excess supplies being used as a temporaiy 
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measure for raising a second crop in the Krishna delta areas. Dur- 

the plan period the total outlay on the Tungabhadra nroject was 
Rs. 13 1 crores oj. which the share of Andhra (including areas trans- 
ferred to Mysore at the end of 1953) was Rs. 7-26 crores. Schemes 
of land reclamation and development to speed up the utilisation 
the available supplies from the Tungabhadra were introduced in the 
last year of the plan. 

22. The Krishna Barrage scheme 'was designed to improve and 
strengthen the existing anicut near Vijayawada. The project will 
add 1,00,000 acres of irrigation in the Krishna and the Guntur dis- 
tricts. Against an' estimated outlay during the plan of Rs. 166 
lakhs, Rs. 99 lakhs were spent. On the Rallapad project, Rs. 57*5 
lakhs were spent during the plan against a provision of Rs. 46 laldis. 
The project will be completed in 1958. The Romperu drainage pro- 
ject, which was begun in 1946, was completed during the plan period 
at a' total expenditure of about Rs. 63 lakhs. The Upper Pennar 
project, which was begun in 1951 and was one of the principal works 
imdertaken with famine labour in the early years of the plan was 
completed in 1956 at a total cost of Rs. 1-17 crores. This project is 
designed to irrigate an area of 6,000 acres. The Bhairavanitippa 
project was begun in the first year of the plan, but its execution was 
delaj'ed pending agreement with Mysore. A total expenditure of 
about Rs. 50 lakhs was incurred on the project which will be com- 
pleted during the second five year plan. 

23. Bihar: Before the first five year plan, tanks and Government 
canals irrigated about 21*47 lakh acres in Bihar. Works included 
in the first plan were intended to increase the irrigated area by 
689,000 acres. By 1955-56 an additional area of 2,65,000 acres had 
been irrigated and 11*15 lakh acres reclaimed, the total outlay be- 
ing Rs. 12*52 crores compared to the plan provision of Rs. 12*15 
crores. The plan included 10 major and medium irrigation pro- 
jects, of which one was in the nature of pumping scheme to serA^e 
areas affected by drought and 4 involved the construction of tube- 
wells. In 1953-54, as part of the programme for permanent improve- 
ments in scarcity affected areas, 43 small irrigation schemes were 
taken up and it was decided to drop the project for constructing 200 
tubewells in South BiHar. During the plan period, the Lower Sakri 
Valley project, with an irrigated area of 50,000 acres in Patna, Gaya 
and Monghyr, was completed, as also several small pumping schemes 
as -^U as weirs in hilly districts. At the end of the plan 
the Tribeni Canal, the Potana and Durgawati irrigation schemes 
and a number of other smaller works were nearing completion. As 
mentioned earlier, work on the Kosi also commenced during the plan 
period. 
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24. Bombay: The State of Bombay had before the first plan 
mnder irrigation from tanks and Government canals, a total area of 
‘578,000 acres. Its 6 major irrigation projects under the plan, name- 
ly, the Kakrapara. weir, the first stage of the Mahi Right Bank Canal, 
the Ghataprabha Left Bank Canal, the Gangapur Dam, the Ranad 

.and the Kolchi weir were expected on completion and full develop- 
ment, to irrigate a total area of 12-77 lakh acres. In addition, to- 
wards the end of 1953-54, as part of the programme of permanent 
improvements in scarcity-affected areas in the State, 25 medium and 
-jninor iiirigation works, which have a total irrigation potential of 
244,000 acres, were approved. Satisfactory progress was made in the 
-construction of most of the projects, the total outlay during the plan 
period being Rs. 24-25 crores compared to the provision of Rs. 28-56 
crores. Works completed included the Ranad tank, the Kolchi 
-weir and the percolation tank at Bori in North Satara District. 
Works which were in an advanced stage of construction at the end 
of the plan included the Kakrapara canal system, the Mahi Right 
Bank Canal, the Ghataprabha Left Bank Canal, the Nasik Left 
Bank Canal, and the Karol project in the Sabarakantha District. It 
was estimated that before the end of the plan, 474,000 
acres will be brought under irrigation, but the progress made in 
■carrying out the construction programme was not reflected in the 
actual area brought under irrigation, which amounted in March, 
1956 to 43,000 acres only. The reasons given for this large difference 
between the results anticipated and those actually achieved are: 

(a) lag in the construction of canals in the Gangapur project; 

v(b) time taken in the detailed planning of canals, and water 
courses of the Kakrapara weir scheme; 

.(c) underestimation of the time required for redesigning 
major cross drainage works on large rivers and channels; 

' and 

(d) inadequate demand from cultivators and non-completion 
of the distributaries arid water courses on the Ghata- 
prabha project. 

A closer study should be made of the reasons for the delay and 
‘effective steps taken to bring the maximum area possible under 
irrrigation. 

25. Madhya Pradesh: In its first five year plan, the State of 
'Madhya Pradesh, which had a total area of 17-34 lakh acres under 
irrigation, took up six new major works costing about Rs. 6-8 crores 
with a total irrigation potential of 192,000 acres and 8 smaller 
schemes in the programme of permanent improvements for scarcity 
.affected areas. One of the major schemes, the Axee Tank project, 
-with a total irrigation of 10,000 acres was completed in 1954. 
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Other projects were still in progress at the end of the plan„ 
Against a target of 114,000 acres which had to be irrigated by March- 
1956, only 10,000 acres had been actually brought under irrigation. 
The programme of works in the. scarcity afiected areas also made- 
slow progress although the expenditure on all these irrigation 
works during the plan was Rs. 2,62 crores against a total plan pro- 
vision of Rs. 3-34 crores. Several of the projects started later than 
had been anticipated, mainly because the Irrigation Department 
of the State was not sufficiently organised and was lacking in ex- 
perienced technical personnel and on account of shortage of 
construction equipment. 

26. Madtasi When the first five year plan was dravm up„ 
Madras was a composite- State including the Andhra area which be- 
came a new State in October, 1953. In the -residuarj- Madras State the 
total irrigated area in 1951-52 was 34.66 lakh acres. The pl^ pro- 
%nded for the completion of a number of projects which had been, 
begun earlier and for imdertakang a few*^ new projects. These 
included the Low'er Bhawani, the Malamp'uzha, the Mettur Canal, 
the Manimuthar, the Cauverj- Delta Drainage, -the Araniar, the 
Walayar and the Mangalam Projects. At the close of 1953, the- 
Amaravati, Vaigai, -Sathanur and Kjrishnagiri projects were also 
added. The total irrigation potential of the projects undertaken in 
Madras was 396,000 acres. The prowsion made for the five year 
period was Rs. 20-18 crores, the expenditure incurred during the- 
plan period being Rs. 20-60 crores. Among the projects completed 
Avere the Loiver Bhaw’ani, the Malampuza, the Mettur Canal and 
the CauverA' Delta. Against an irrigation target of 435,000 acres,, 
the area actually brought imder irrigation from nev; schemes during 
1955-56 was 221,000 acres. The water resources of Madras State 
have been largely utilised and further development now calls for 
joint plaiming in the use of resources hetAveen Madras, Andhra, 
Mysore, and TraA^ancore-Cochin (Kerala). 

27. Orissa: Apart from the Kirakud project, the irrigation pro- 
gramme of Orissa State consisted mainly of small irrigation schemes. 
The area under irrigation in Orissa before the plan v/as 12-75 lakh 
acres on tanks and GoA-emment canals and it AAms anticipated that 
bv the end of March 1956 Kirakud AAmuld pro.A-ide additional irriga- 
tion for 261,000 acres and other projects for 480,000 acres. As stated 
earlier, irrigation from the Hiralmd commenced in September, 
1958. Other schemes completed during the plan period haA^e a total 
irrigation potential of 400,000 acres. 

28. Punjab: Irrigated area in the Punjab increased during the 
first nlan from about 3-9 million to about 5-1 million acres. In 
addition to the Bhakra-Kangal and Harike Projects, the State s pro- 
trrpmme included 8 irrigation schemes. Of these, the Dera Baba 
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Nanak and Aliwal tubev.’ell schemes were dropped and two others 
introduced, namely, the remodelling of the Western Jamuna canal 
and the Madhopur-Beas 'link. Apart from the Bhakra Nangal 
project, the total outlay on irrigation during the plan period was 
Es. 3-72 crores against a plan provision of Rs. 4-38 crores and the- 
additional area irrigated was 466,000 acres compared to the target, 
of 666,000 acres. The Jagadhari tubewell scheme for augmenting, 
supplies for the Western Jamuna canal and the Radaur and Munak 
tubewell schemes v/ere completed and work on the remodelling 
of the Shah Nahr, extension of the Kasur branch and the Upper 
Bari Doab canal, extensions of channels under the Western Jamuna 
canal and the Kiran Nallah was more or less completed before the 
end of the plan. Most of the works connected with the construc- 
tion of the Madhopur Beas link were also completed and rapid 
progress v/as being made on the construction of the barrage.. 

29. Uttar Pradesh: At the commencement of the first plan,. 
Uttar Pradesh had 7-8 million acres of land under irrigation from 
Government canals and tubewells. Works undertaken during 
the first plan were expected to increase the irrigated area by 1.9- 
million acres on full development. The irrigation programme for 
the first five year plan included 36 schemes, including 16 which 
were already in progress, when the Plan was formulated. The total 
outlay on the programme for irrigation under the plan was to be 
about Rs. 34 crores; the expenditure incurred was Rs. 28 -41 crores. 
Work on 8 projects was completed by the third year of the plan. In 
the last year of the plan the Arjun and Sirsi dams and the Tons and' 
Banganga canals were ready for irrigation. At the end of the plan 
period work on other projects such as the Chandraprabha, Matatila 
and Naugarh dams was on the point of completion and the greater 
part of the work on the first stage of the Sardasagar and the Tanda 
and Dohrighat schemes had been carried out, and the remodelling 
of the Ganga, Eastern Yamuna and Agra canals had also made good 
progress. 2118 tubewells had been constructed, and 1876 were 
supplied with energy. The target for additional irrigation during 
the period of the plan was 16-74 lakh acres- Against this, the addi- 
tional area reported to have actually come under irrigation from 
major works upto the end of 1956 was about 7,40,000 acres. It has 
been stated that this shortfall was due mainly to heavy floods and to 
the slow development of irrigation. In view of the extent of the 
shortfall a careful assessment should be made of the reasons for it 
and effective steps taken to bring the maximum area possible under 
irrigation. 

30. West Bengal: In West Bengal the outlay on irrigation 
during the first plan was Rs. 14-2 crores against a provision of 
Rs. 14-9 crores. The area irrigated before the first plan was 13-01 
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Jckh acres from tanks and Government canals. The works included 
-in the irrigation plan of the State were intended on completion and 
fuU development to increase the irrigated area by 21-44 lakh acres. 
Eighteen out of 20 irrigation schemes included in the nlan were 
more or less completed by March 1956. These induded the 
:Maj'urak3hi project and the Suvankar-danra, Sonarpur-Arapunch- 
Malta, Bagjoia-Ghunni-Jantragachi irrigation schemes. A number 
.of these schemes' had been begtm shortly before the plan. On 
- three of the projects, progress was hampered on account of difficul- 
ties connected v,dth land acquisition, strikes, etc. The total poten- 
tial for irrigation development during the plan period was of the 
order of 350,000 acres, the actual area irrigated being 223,000 acres. 
.As stated earlier, the Durgapur Barrage was .opened for irrigation 
.in August 1955, and although it made irrigation available for 
,100,009 acres, there v.-as actuall 3 - no irrigation. .' 

31. Hyderabad: The Hyderabad State had a number of 
major and medium schemes for irrigation which commenced before 
the plan. These included the Tungabhadra (imdertaken jointly 
with -Andhra) the Eajoiibunda and the first phase of the Godavari 
project. -At the end of 1953, additional medium irrigation schemes 
-v/ere approved for areas afiected by scarcitj'. Against a total plan 
..outlay of Rs. 27-8 crores, the expenditure mcurred v.-as Rs. 21-64 
,crores. The reservoir at the Tungabhadra project which could 
irrigate about 7 lakh acres, was completed in 1955; but only 32 
-miles of the main canal from the dam vathin the Hyderabad State 
v;ere completed. Irrigation supplies were, ho%vever, available from 
-.the partial storage during 1953. 

In viev,’- of the delay in the utilisation of irrigation v/aters stored 
-in the Tungabhadra reservoir, the Planning Commission arranged 
in 1954 dor three teams of officers (one for each of the former States 
-of Mysore, Hyderabad and -Andhra) to study the problem and re- 
. commend measures for speeding up the utilization of v,mter. The 
teams reported that in the areas benefiting from the Tungabhadra 
- project there was paucity of labour, especially on the Hyderabad 
side. In order to bring in fresh settlers from outside, land should be 
. obtained in all these States by levying betterment fees in kind. As 
reclamation of land in the area was making slow progress it was 
thought desirable to supplement manual labour by the use of 
machinery. Demonstration plots should be established on culti- 
vators’ fields so that local farmers could become better acquainted 
%vith methods of irrigated cultivation. Also, steps should be taken 
to provide credit facilities on a larger scale. In 1955-56 loans 
amoimting to Rs. 129 lakhs v-'ere sanctioned in H 3 'derabad, Andhra 
jand Mysore vath a view to facilitating action on these recommenda- 
tions. At the end of the plan v/ater had been let out for irrigation 
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for 49,000 acres but the actual area irrigated was 10,000 acres. The 
Governments concerned should again investigate the reasons for the 
delay in utilising water for irrigation and take steps to expedite 
utilisation. 

Construction work on the first phase of the Godavari project had 
reached an advanced stage and was expected to be completed by 
1957. Pending a settlement with the Andhra Government, 
work on the Rajolibanda project was held up, although there was 
greater progress on the Hyderabad side. Khasapur, Koil-sagar, 
Bhimanpalli, Kadam and Bendusara Irrigation schemes were more 
or less complete and irrigation supplies were available. Compared 
to the original plan target of 306,600 acres, at the end of March 1956 
the additional area irrigated from the new works was 100,000 acres. 

32. Madhya Bharat: In the Madhya Bharat State, irrigation 
Bad been chiefly developed in the area of the former Gwalior State. 
In the Indore area, with its black cotton soil and copious rainfall, 
artificial irrigation was less important. The general aim was, 
■therefore, to improve, maintain and restore the existing sources of 
irrigation such as reservoirs, tanks and channels and supplement 
them either with new works or with measures for the development 
of less advanced areas. The total outlay on irrigation was Rs. 2.26 
crores against a plan provision of Rs. 2.9 crores and the additional 
area irrigated before the end of the plan was 78,000 acres against the 
initial target of 83,000 acres. Generally, construction work was 
hampered for want of adequate organisation and technical per- 
■sonnel. The Mola dam project, which was intended to irrigate 
7,000 acres of land in Guna district, was expected to be completed 
during 1956-57. The original Borad irrigation scheme was split up 
for technical reasons into four smaller tanks, two of which were 
taken in hand. The majority of the medium irrigation schemes 
included in the plan were completed. The smaller irrigation 

schemes included in the plan were completed, according to schedule. 

* 

33. Mysore: Mysore’s irrigation programme for the first five 
year plan cbnsisted of 32 medium and small projects, of which 17 
were in progress when the plan was formulated. The plan provided 
Rs. 7.16 crores for 6 schemes, but about 70 per cent of the expendi- 
ture was devoted to three projects, the Bhadra, the Tunga and the 
Nugu on which work had been in progress over several years. In 
the course of the plan period, an attempt was madeTo expedite con- 
•struction on the Tunga and the Nugu projects and to rephase the 
Bhadra project so that it could yield some definite benefits without 
■excessive delay. Although the total outlay on irrigation schemes 
an the State (other than the Timgabhadra) was Rs. 10.17 crores, the 
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additional area irrigated during the plan period on account cf these- 
schemes was o'Aly 28,000 acres. Progress on the Bhadra Proiect 
has been behind schedule; the Tunga Anicut was completed in 1953 

but on account of the lag in the construction of canal system the 

total irrigation potential developed was only 10,000 acres. On the 
Nugu project the greater portion of the work was completed, tinder 
the Tungabhadra low level canal project, 12,000 acres were brought 
under cultivation in Mysore. So far, no irrigation has become 
available from the Bhadra and Ambiligola projects. 


- 34. Rajasthan: In the course of the plan, in Rajasthan, the area 
irrigated by tanks and government c^als increased from 898,000 to 

11.46.000 -acres. The irrigation programme was augmented in 1953 
when 21 new small irrigation schemes were approved under the 
programme of permanent improvement of scarcity areas. Against 
a total prordsion of Rs. 6-93 crores, the outlay incurred during the 
plan period was Rs. 5-95 crores. In addition to 142,000 acres irri- 
gated from the Bhakra Nangal project, irrigation to the extent of 

106.000 acres was secured upon the completion of Jawai, Juggar, 
Bhula, Bankli, Homewas and Mosal and other projects! Work on 
a number of projects was nearing completion at the end of the 
plan, as for instance, the Gudeh, Kalisil, Girinanda, Ummedsagar, 
Meja and Parvati. 

35. SauTOshtra*, Saurashtra had an irrigation programme invol- 
ving a total outlay of Rs, 7.8 crores nnd promising irrigation of 

108.000 acres. The expenditure on irrigation during the plan was 
Rs. 6.64 crores. When the State was integrated, the area receiving 
canal irrigation amounted to 30,000 acres. By the end of 1955-56, 
the total irrigation potential was expected to rise to 129,700 acres 
and, when other schemes v/hich were in advanced stages of construc- 
tion were completed, to 201,975 acres. The area actually receiving 
irrigation in 1955-56 was 56,000 acres. Of the 15 irrigation projects 
included in the programme of the State 5 were completed by 
1954-55, namely the Ranghola, the Brahmani, the Surajwadi, the 
Ghee and the Bhundad and 4 in 1955-56, namely, the Moj, the Puna, 
the Malan and the Sasoi. An extensive programme of works in- 
vohdng a total outlay of Rs. 2.5 crores was approved in 1953-54 by 
way of permanent improvements, in scarcity affected areas. It 
included 5 irrigation -schemes, namely the Bhogavo, the Machu, the 
Gondii, the Munjiasar and the Shetrunji as well as schemes relat- 
ing to contour-bunding, construction of reclamation bunds and 
intensification of well-sinking acthdties. The programme as a whole 
made satisfactory progress, the Machhu irrigation scheme in parti- 
cular, reaching an advanced stage. 
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36. Travancore-Cochin: The irrigation, programme of the State 
-of Travancore-Cochin included 6 major irrigation projects, of which 
four, namely, the Peechi, the Chalakudy, the Perinchani and the 
vVaddakanchery were in progress when the plan was formulated. 
Together, these 6 projects were expected to irrigate 109,800 acres of 
land, provide protect ’on from floods to 121,000 acres and stabilise 
existing irrigation over an area of 56,000 acres. The total outlay , 

-during the plan period v/as Rs. 5-12 crores compared to a provision 
■of Rs. 5-78 crores. As against an initial irrigation target of 17,000 
acres, the additional area irrigated from these schemes amounted 
to 46,000 acres. The completion of the Perinchani reservoir in the 
Kodayar extension system v/ill ensure stable irrigation for 56,000 
acres of land already irrigated. The Peechi, Chalakudy and Kut- 
tanad projects were more or less completed by the end of the plan 
and progress on the Waddakanchery and Neyyar projects was 
satisfactory. 

37. Jamy,i-j. &. Kashmir: During the first five year plan the 
-State of Jammu & Kashmir carried out 14 irrigation schemes with 
•a total potential of 85,000 acres. The outlay during the plan 
■period was Rs. 2-18 crores against the initial provision of Rs. 3-4 

crores. The programme included a number of projects such as 
the Sindh Valley scheme, the remodelling of the Pratap canal, the 
Vishow canal, the Ferozepur nallah, the Kharbatang canal, the 
extension of Zamugur canal and the remodelling of the Lar and 
JDabo kuhls and Sindh river. All the minor irrigation schemes in 
the State’s programme were completed and construction works on 
•other projects were in progress. By March 1956, an additional area 
of 20,000 acres is estimated to have come under irrigation. 

38. Pepsu: In addition to the Bhakra-Nangal, Sirhind feeder 
and Madhopur Beas link projects which were undertaken jointly 
with the Punjab, the outlay on irrigation in Pepsu during the 
plan v/as Rs. 69 lakhs as compared to the provision of Rs. 72-6 
lakhs. From the major schemes mentioned above the ' additional 
irrigation realised during the plan v.-as 240,000 acres, out of which 

77,000 acres were irrigated under Bhakra-Nangal system in Pepsu. 
Among the principal medium irrigation schemes taken up during 
the plan were the Narnaul and Dacri schemes in the Mohinder- 
garh district and 480 tubewells in the Dhuri area of which 155 
v/ere provided with energy during the first five year plan. 

39. Other States: Before the plan, Himachal Pradesh had a 
total area of about one lakh acrfes under irrigation mainly from 

hill streams known as kuhls. During the plan 87 kuhls were con- 
structed at a total cost of about Rs. 39 lakhs and the additional 
area irrigated was 13,000 acres. On account of the difficult terrain 
and inadequate staff and communications, progress was slow. 
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40. In Ajmer, 8 irrigation schemes were taken up during the 
p^an. Of thfise. at the end of the plan, 6 were completed and 2 
vvere in progress, the area to be irrigated upon completion and 
full aevelopment being 9,000 acres. The total expenditure on the- 
irrigation programme during the plan period was Rs. 16-5 lakhs. 

41. In Kutch, the total outlay on irrigation during the plan was- 
aboot Rs. 85 lakhs against a provision of Rs. 91 lakhs. 
Pour iiTigation schemes were completed, namely, the Sanancre, 
the Kankevati, the Kail and the Gajod- When these projects are 
fully developed, they will have an irrigation potential ,of 25,353 
acres. The additional area actually brought under irrigation during: 
the plan was 2,000 acres. 

42. In Delhi an outlay of Rs. 5 lakhs w*as incurred on the re- 
modelling of the Western Jamima Canal. 

III. Power Projects 

43. Andhra: Andhra had a large povv'er development pro- 
gramme during the first five year plan, the total outlay being 

Rs. 25-8 crores. During the plan period the installed pov/er capa- 
city in the State increased from 21,000 kW to 62,000 kW and the 
number of tovms and milages electrified from 205 to 681. as many 
as 188 being benefited during 1955-56. The principal power pro- 
jects in the State were the B.Iachkund hydro-electric scheme serv- 
ing Andhra and Orissa and the Tungabhadra hydro-electric pro- 
ject serving Andhra, Hyderabad and Mysore. On Ivlachkimd pro- 
ject, which is designed to generate 102,000 kV/ of power, two units 
of 17,000 kW each were commissioned March 1956, and the thu'd 
unit of 17,000 kW was commissioned in Jime 1956, Andhra’s share 
of the pov/er capacity installed is 23,800 kit'. On the Tungabhadra 
project, at the end of the plan, work on the erection of the gene- 
rating sets at the Dam Power House v/as in progress. 

44. Assam: Power programmes in Assam were slov/ to com- 
mence, largely for lack of experienced technical personnel and of 
transport facilities. The TJmtru hydro-electric scheme, which has 
an installed capacity of 7,500 kW and is the first important power 
scheme in Assam, was expected to be completed bj' 1955-58, but 
vriil come into operation in April 1957. In the last year of the plan 
work also began on the electrification of 14 small tov/ns and rural 
areas v/ith diesel stations. The total outlay on power schemes 
during the plan was about Rs. 1-37 crores of which Rs. 96 lakhs 
v/ere spent during 1955-56. 

45. Bihar: The power programme in Bihar made considerable 
progress ' during the last tv/o years of the plan. The total outlay 
on power was Rs. 9-49 crores, of which Rs. 4-1 crores v/as spent 
during 1955-56. In the course of the plan, 3530 miles of H.T. and 
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Xr.T. lines were constructed in Bihar for distribution of power from 
the D.V.C. system. Of these, 1370 miles of transmission and 
distribution lines were' completed-, in 1955-56. The completion of 
a number of pilot diesel stations added 8,234 kW of installed capa- 
city during the plan. In all. about 360 towns and villages in Bihar 
were electrified during the period 1951 to 1956. 

46. Bombay: In Bombay the total installed capacity increased 
during the plan from 416,000 kW to 623,000 kW, but the growing 
requirements of the State called for developm.ent on a bigger scale. 
In the Bombay-Maharashtra area 78,000 kW v/ere added at the Choi a. 
power station, 22,000 kW at Tata’s power station at Ehira and 
4,800 kW at the Bombay State Electricity Board’s hydro-station at 
Eandhanagri. At the end of 1956, Tata’s first therm.al unit at Trornbay 
was commissioned with a capacity of 50,000 kW. By 1955-56, a 
total installed capacity of 22,500 kW was built up at the Utran 
steam station under the South Gujerat Scheme and Ahmedabad 
Electric Supply Company completed its programme of adding 

60.000 kW of generating capacity at Ahmedabad. Work on the ex- 
tension of power from Mysore to the Bombay-Karnatak region 
was also completed during 1955-56. In addition to the bigger 
towns, about 185 small towns and villages with a population of 
less than 10,000 were electrified during the plan period. The total 
outlay on Bombay State’s power programme during the plan was 
Rs. 10-98 crores against a provision of about Rs. 13-5 crores. 

47. Madhya Pradesh: The State made goqd progress in power 
development during the first plan. The total installed generating 
capacity increased irom 23,000 kW to 84,000 kW including 4,000 
kW installed by a private licensee at Jabalpur. In the course of 
the plan about 235 small towms and villages v.'ere electrified of 
•vdiich 115 villages v/ere electrified in 1955-56. The total outlay 
on power projects during the plan was Rs. 7-94 crores against the 
plan provision of Rs. 8-55 crores. A considerable part of the 
power programme had been commenced shortly after the war so 
that the increase in power capacity was achieved in the early 
years of the plan. Thus a 30,000 kW station was commissioned in 
1951-52 at Khaparkheda, a 4,000 kW station at Raipur in 1951 and a 

17.000 kW station at Chandni in 1953-54. In addition, during the 
plan 22 pilot diesel stations serving isolated areas were installed 
with a total capacity of about 3.000 kW. ,At the Ballarshah thermal 
power station, three units of 7,750 kV/ were expected to be installed 
by 1955-56, but only one unit w-as installed and two v.'ere due to 
be commissioned in the following year. 

48. Madras: During the first five year plan the total installed 
capacity in Madras State rose from 146,000 kW to 256,000 kW. 
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However, on account of the effects of drought on the supply of 
power from hydro-electric stations and the rapidly growing de- 
mand in the Madras area, the State experienced periods of in- 
tense shortage. As new power projects had been commenced’ in 
the Madras State in the immediate post-war period, a number of 
importaiit schemes were completed in the early years of the plan 
.notably the Moyar Hydro-electric scheme (36,000 kW.) the first and 
the second stages of the Madras thermal station (30,000 kW) and 
extensions to the Papanasam system (17,000 kW) and the Pykara 
jgower station (23,000 kW). The construction of the 105,000 kVv^ 
Periyar hydro-electric project and the addition of 30,000 kW at the 
Madras thermal station commenced towards the end of 1954 and 
.rapid progress was made during the following year. The lignite 
project in the South Arcot district, vrhich provides for a 200,000 
-kW thermal station, also commenced in 1955. A large programme 
for transmission and distribution lines was imdertaken. During 
■the plan, 1,930 tovms and villages were electrified of v/hich 875 vil- 
lages benefited during 1955-56. The State incurred' a total outlay 
of Rs. 30-7 crores during the plan period. 

49. Orissa: In Orissa apart from the Machkund project, 
mstalled capacity increased during the plan from 4,620 kW to 10,853 
kW excluding Machkund. With the completion of one generating 
set at the Hirakud project, installed capacity of 24,000 kW was 
-available in December, 1956. The Machkund project pro'vided 10,000 
kW to Orissa but on account of the lag in the construction of 
transmission and dist: 5 ibution lines, this supply was not fully uti- 
lised during the plan. Work on two diesel stations with a total 

^ ^capacity of 2,700 kW commenced in 1955-56 at Rairangpur and Raja- 
gangpur. During the plan 48 small towns and villages received 
electricity for the first time. The total expenditure on power 
projects was Rs. 4-75 crores against a plan provision of Rs. 6-15 
■crores. 

50. Punjab: In the Punjab, the total installed capacity increased 
Irom 51,090 klV to 119,000 kW during the first plan period and 250 
small tGvms and ■villages received electricity for the first time- In 
all 220 miles of 132/220 kV lines, 276 miles of 132 kV lines, 129 miles 
of 66 kV Imes and associated sub-stations were constructed for dis- 
tributing power from Nangal and Kotla power stations of the Bhakra 
system. In addition to expenditure on power under the Bhakra 
Nangal Project, the State spent Rs. 6-24 crores on pov.'er as against the 
plan provision of Rs. 5-62 crores- 

51. Uttar Pradesh: For its size and requirements Uttar Pradesh 
did not have an adequate power development programme. During 
the plan, installed capacity increased from 134,000 kW to 290,000 kW 
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and 130 towns and villages were electrified. The principal power 
projects completed during the plan were a 20,400 kW station at 
Pathri, two units of 13,800 kW each at the Kkatima hydro-electric 
station (with a third to follow in 1956-57), a 15,000 kV/ unit at 
Kanpur and units adding to about 33,000 kW at Mohammadpur, 
Gorakhpur and other places. The total outlay during the plan period 
was Rs. 16-9 crores compared to the plan provision of Rs. 23-4 
crores. 

52. West Bengal: The principal new sources of power supply 
in West Bengal were the D.V.C. with its hew installed capacity of 

154.000 kW and the Calcutta Electric Supply Company which 
completed its project for the addition of 30,000 kW in the early years 
of the plan. Other works undertaken included a 4,000 kW hydro- 
electric station at Mayurakshi, extension of H.T. and L.T. lines for 
the distribution of power from the D.V.C. system, the erection of 11 
pilot diesel stations and extension of electricity to 60 towns and 
villages. The total outlay on power projects of th'e West Bengal 
Government was Rs. 2-57 crores against a plan provision of Rs. 2*59 
crores. 

53. Hyderabad: In Hyderabad, against an anticipated addition in 
installed capacity of 53,000 kW the increase secured during the plan 
was only 17,000 kW, from 21,000 kW to 38,000 kW. The lag was due 
to the delay in the completion of the 37,500 kW Ramagundam thermal 
station which was originally expected to be commissioned by 1953-54. 
This project was expected to be completed by March, 1957. Two 
units of 5,000 kW were added at Nizamsagar during 1955-56 and 
satisfactory progress was made on the installation of the 18,000 kW 
hydro-electric station, on the Hyderabad side of the Tungabhadra 
project. 

54. Madhya Bharat: In Madhya Bharat generating capacity 
increased during the plan from 14,000 kW to about 32,000 kW. This 
included an addition of 13,000 kW at Indore and of 2,500 kW at 
Gwalior. Transmission lines from Indore to Ujjain were also cons- 
tructed- The total outlay was Rs. 2-66 crores against a plan provision 
of Rs. 2-87 crores. 

55. Mysore: Mysore State spent about Rs. 10-5 crores on power 
projects during the plan. Due to the completion of the 72,000 kW 
Mahatma Gandhi Scheme at Jog which was begun as far back as 1940, 
the total installed capacity in the State rose during the plan from 

107.000 kW to 179,000 kW. The available power was, however, found 
insufficient for meeting the increasing demand. The plan had pro- 
vided for the construction of the 34,000 kW Shimsha extension 
project but this was deferred in favour, of the Sharavathi hydro- 
electric scheme which has since been included in the Second Five 
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Year Plan. The electrification of small towns and rural areas had 
made marked progress before the first five year plan. This continued 
and facilitated the expansion of electrified lift irrigation. 


56. Rajasthan: In 1953 the need for renovating power stations at 
several of the former State capitals was felt to he urgent and the 
programme was augmented- On account of delays in the procure- 
ment of material and equipment and the lack of experienced <^echni- 
cal personnel, however, progress was slow and during the plan instal- 
led capacity increased only from 24,000 kW to 39,000 kW as compared 
to the target of 39,000 kW of additional capacity- 

57. Travancore-Cochin: Travancore-Cochin had long been an area 
of acute power shortage and although during the plan installed 
capacity increased from 35,000 kW to 92,000 kW, the growing 
requirements of the State justified a larger effort. At the end of the 
plan, the 24,000 kW station at Poringalkuthu was near completion 
and work at the 45.000 kW hydro-electric station at Neriamangalam 
which had been approved -in 1954 was making satisfactory progress. 
The programme for the electrification of small towns and rural areas 
was also actively pursued. 

_ * 

58. Jammu and Kashmir: The Sind hydro-electric project which 
provided for a station of 6,000 kW and the construction of the trans- 
mission lines between Jammu and Anantnag was completed in 1955- 
56- The total outlay on power schemes in the State during the plan 
was about Rs. 3 crores- 

59. Delhi: To meet the increasing demand for power in the Delhi 
area, an addition of 25,000 kW was made in installed capacity at the 
Delhi power station. Delhi also received about 10,000 kW of power 
from Nangal at the end of the plan. 

' 60, Other Staiks: Besides the States whose programmes have been 
briefly described above, power programmes were also xmdertaken 
in varying degree in the remaining States. In Pepsu, attention was 
given to the construction of transmission lines for the distribution of 
power from the Bhakra Nangal system. Saurashtra added 6,700 kW 
to its installed capacity in addition to the 6,000 kW 
extension at Shabpur thermal station which was expected to be 
commissioned by. March 1957. In Himachal Pradesh 50 miles of 
transmission lines were completed during the last year of the plan, 

A number of schemes was also carried out in Coorg, Kutch, Tri- 
pura, Vindhya Pradesh and Pondicherry. 

61. Power Expansion Facilities Programme to Relieve XJnemploy~ 
ment: In 1953-54 attention was drawn to the fact that in several 
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growing towns shortage of power impeded the maintenance of em- 
ployment and the development of indust^. The State Governments 
were requested to review the power position in different areas with 
fecial reference to: — 

(a) towns with an existing supply of electricity which were 
small or medium sized (say, with a population of 10,000 
to 50,000) which have been growing fairly rapidly and 
,i ' in which employment opportunities could be consider- 
ably expanded if additional power could be made avail- 
' able and/or existing worn out plants could be replaced; 

: (b) towns which did not have electricity at present and were 

not expected during the next four or five years to be 
included in any grid scheme in whjch, on account of 
their situation, communications, local skills or new 
' economic developments in neighbouring rural areas, 

employment could be increased fairly rapidly if small 
power plants could be provided; 

(c) suburbs of large to^s, especially with considerable 

refugee population without sufficient work opportuni- 
ties; and 

(d) community project areas in which, on account of existing 

skills or local resources or new development pro- 
grammes, employment in small industries could be 
expanded and in which there was adequate scope for 
utilizing power in rural areas, e.g., in irrigation pumping. 

Schemes costing about Rs. 20 crores were taken up in the States 
under this special programme. The intention was to complete all 
these schemes before the end of the first plan period. Owing to 
difficulties in the procurement of materials, the p^-ogress of works 
under this programme was slow. In the last two years of the plan, 
the expenditure incurred on these works w^ about Rs. 8 '3 crores. 
The works are being continued during the second plan and it is 
expected that all of them would be completed during 1957-58. 

62. Load Surveys: Assessment of prospective power load has to be 
a continuous process so that every region in the country is covered 
after every three or four years. Until recently regional load 
surveys were carried out for particular projects. A phased pro- 
gramme of load surveys on a national basis and spread over a 
period of four years has now been drawn up by the Central Water 
and Power Commission. For convenience, the country has been 
divided into four regions with headquarters at- Meerut, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Bangalore. The work of load survey has been divided 
into two phases. The first phase aims at giving an overall load 
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picture for each State within the shortest possible period to enable 
detailed planning during the second plan. Data required for the 
first phase are mostly based on information readily available from 
the States and are supplemented- by some sample load sim^eys. 
Later more detailed field surveys are to be undertaken. Survey 
work under the first phase v/as started in 1955 and has been com- 
pleted in almost all the States. Preliminary load, surrev reports 
have been published for Travancore-Cochih, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Saurashtra, Tripura, Manipur, Assam, Bihar, Ma’dhya 
Bharat, Pimjab, Himachal Pradesh, Delhi and Rajasthan. 

n*- Flood Control 

63. l^Tien the first five year plan was drawn up schemes directed 
towards flood control were dealt with broadly as part of the irriga- 
tion programme. The floods of 1954 and 1955, which caused damage 
in several States, led to the building up of organisations for under- 
taking flood control programmes. These included a Flood Control 
Wing in the Central Water and Power Commission composed of two 
Chief Engineers, the establishment of a Central Flood Control 
Board, Flood Control Boards in 11 States and 4 River Commissions 
for the Brahmaputra, the Ganges and the rivers in Central and 
Northern Indiau Flood Control problems began to receive intensive 
study, and co-operation was secured from Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim for carrying out investigations and collecting data bearing 
on flood control works. During the last two years of the first plan 
the total expenditure on flood control works which were specially 
approved was of the order of Rs. 10-8 crores. Of this, Rs. 2-9 crores 
were sent in Assam, Rs. 1-62 crores in West Bengal, Rs. 2-54 crores 
in Bihar, Rs. 2-75 crores in Uttar Pradesh and Rs. 49-4 lakhs in 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

64. The first phase of the Dibrugarh town protection scheme in 
Assam was completed in 1954-55 and at the end of the plan, 85 per- 
cent of the work on the second phase was completed. The spurs 
erected at Dibrugarh successfully stopped the erosion of the town 
and facilitated accumulation of a wide silt bank. The works con- 
structed were able to withstand the heavy floods of 1955. Other 
flood protection works v/ere also xmdertaken. In Bihar 20 schemes 
including embankments over a length of 235 miles along the Mahe,. 
Ghagra, Burhi-Gandak rivers and town protection schemes at 
Chapra, Khagaria, and Sitamarhi were undertaken. An area of 
about 1,000 square miles was afforded protection during 1955. In 
Uttar Pradesh, before the end of the plan, the Ghoshalpur, the 
Hahanala and Mustafabad-Khunti bund schemes were nearly com- 
pleted. Schemes for raising the level of villages in the flood affect- 
ed areas in the eastern districts, repairs to the Banaras ghats and 
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the construction of embankment along the Gandak and the Ganga 
rivers ^vere also undertaken. In West Bengal protective works were 
carried out at Jalpaiguri, Gooch Behar, Alipur-Duar, Mathabanga, 
Silliguri and Phansidewa. In Jammu and Kashmir flood control 
works undertaken for the protection of Srinagar and the neigh- 
bouring rural areas made satisfactory progress, A number of works 
were also carried out in the Pimjab. These included the construc- 
tion of a flood embankment and of a base bund along the Ravi near 
Dera-Baba-Nanak, closing of creeks and the construction of flood 
embankment along the Jamuna river and the canalling of the 
Nasrala Cho, A number of flood protection schemes were carried 
out in Orissa following the floods of September, 1955. These includ- 
ed the rebuilding of Dalaighai embankment. 

V. PERIVtANENT IMPROVEMENTS IN SCARCITY ArEAS 

65. In the middle of 1953-54, it was considered that an effort 
should be made to provide greater security to scarcity-affected areas. 
It was, therefore, proposed to set apart about Rs. 40 crores for 
schemes of permanent improvements in these areas. Most of these 
schemes were for irrigation, but a few other schemes, as for essen- 
tial roads and improvements in water supply, were also undertaken. 
The programme was extended to 14 States. Expenditure in 1953-54 
was Rs. 3-64 crores, in 1954-55 Rs. 10*29 crores and in 1955-56 
Rs. 14-83 crores, making a total of Rs. 28-76 crores for the plan 
period. Among the larger irrigation projects included in the pro- 
gramme were the first stage of the Matatila in Uttar Pradesh, the 
Ghod weir in Bombay, the Vaigai in Madras, the remodelling of the 
Kurnool-Cuddapah Canal in Andhra and the provision of larger 
Junds for expediting work on the Bhadra and Nugu projects in 
Mysore. 

VI. General 

66. Project Investigations: For many irrigation and power pro- 
jects sponsored by various State Governments for inclusion in the 
Second Five Year Plan, supporting data were either incomplete or 
inadequate. In most States, Government organisations have been 
largely devoted to the construction of projects and adequate investi- 
gations could not be made for projects proposed for the 'Second 
Plan. This problem had received attention at the time of formula- 
tion of the first five year plan. • 

67. To obviate the difficult situation created by lack of timely in- 
vestigation of projects, the plan had recommended the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Committee on Irrigation and Power Projects 
to assist the Planning Conimission in the study and selection of pro- 
jects. This Committee was constituted in Februan,' 1954, met ten 
times during the plan period, and examined projects proposed by 
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States for the Second Plan. Out of a total of 184 irrigation and’ 180 
power schemes, project reports were received only for 63 and 115 
schemes respectively. Of these 39 irrigation and 56 power schemes 
were considered by the Advisory Committee. The receipt of projects 
in the early stages of the work of the Committee was very slow and 
many of the projects received were incomplete. On the expiry of 
its term in February 1956, this Advisory Committee was dissolved 
and a reconstituted Committee was set up again in July 1956 to 
continue the work of examination of the irrigation and power pro- 
jects included in the Second Plan. 

68. Betterment Levy: The First Five Year Plan laid consider- 
able emphasis on the role of betterment levies in areas benefiting 
from irrigation projects. It was stated: 

“That people in every area should feel that the project includ- 
ed in the Plan is their own — ^intended for improvement of 
conditions in their area — and that they should make spe- 
cial sacrifices for getting it completed.” 

The Plan further suggested that: — 

“Large schemes cannot be financed unless this principle is- 
accepted and adequate levies are made towards the 
capital cost. It is estimated that under a suitable sys- 
tem between one-third and one-fourth of the capital 
cost of a project can be recouped by betterment levies. 
The levy of betterment contribution in the form of land 
from the larger holdings will also be useful.” 

It was also thought that it v/ould be possible to obtain lands:, 
needed for community use, for village forests and .grazing, mar- 
kets, etc., to bring about consolidation of holdings, to find lands- 
for landless labourers and in other ways to effect improvements in. 
the agricultural economy of the villages commanded by the project. 

69. The Planning Commission urged on States from time to time- 
to take active steps for the levy of betterment fees and the principle- 
was emphasised by the National Development Cotmcil on more 
than one occasion. In the course of the first plan 12 States passed: 
the necessary legislation These v/ere Assam, Andhra, Bombay,'. 
Madras, Orissa, Punjab, Hyderabad, Mysore, Rajasthan, Pepsu,. 
Saurashtra and Himachal Pradesh. Bills v/ere introduced in Madhya 
Bharat, Travancore-Cochin and Madhya Pradesh. In West BengaL 
Bihar and Coorg, Bills ivere prepared and in Bhopal and Delhi 
proposals were still imder consideration In Punjab, Pepsu and 
Rajasthan, betterment boards v/ere also constituted. However, 
even in States which passed betterment legislation tv/o or three years- 
before the end of the first plan, no recoveries have been made. The- 
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f63mulation of detailed rules and criteria have tended to take time. 
As a result of this, there were practically no collections under 
betterment fees during the first five year plan. 

70. Labour Co-operatives: In the plan, much stress was placed 
on the need to organise public co-operation in implementing irriga- 
tion schemes. It was recommended that works on which mainly 
imskilled labour was employed (like canal systems) should, as a 
nile, be done by villagers themselves and not through contractors 
and that, in each village or group of villages the villagers should 
be organised into co-operatives for this purpose. Progress in this 
direction has, however, been very limited. Labour co-operatives 
were formed for the Gangapur, Ghataprabha, Mahi and Kakrapar 
projects in Bombay and the flood protection works at Dibrugarh 
and eastern Uttar Pradesh. The work done on the Kosi embank- 
ments by the villagers in the area organised for the purpose, was 
on a large scale. 

71. Inter-State Co-operation and Coordination in Use and Deve- 
lopment of Water Resources: For achieving the maximum benefit, 
development schemes of neighbouring States have to be closely co- 
ordinated. To some extent, this has already been achieved during 
the first plan, for instance, in the allocation of waters of the 
Krishna and the Godavari rivers, in the distribution of costs bet- 
ween the States concerned with the Bhakra-Nangal project and the 
construction of the Periyar hydro-electric scheme between Madras 
and Travancore-Cochin. But occasionally differences have arisen 
between States regarding the sharing of cost and benefits of inter- 
state river valley projects. To meet such difficulties, the River 
Boards Act, 1955, and the Inter-State Water Dasputes Act, 1955, 
have been enacted by Parliament. The first piece of legislation en- 
ables the Government of India to constitute boards for different 
inter-State rivers or river valleys in consultation with the States con- 
cerned. These boards are to be entrusted with the work of the 
preparation of schemes, allocation of costs and benefits and co- 
ordination of the activities of the State organisations, etc. The 
second piece of legislation provides for the constitution of tribunals 
with the necessary authority for the adjudication of dis])utes bet- 
ween two or more States in respect of river valley projects and their 
benefits. 
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Targets and achievements in respect af State Irrigation Projects 
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Thisitatemenc refers to Power Projects other than those included in Statement IlfA), 



CHAPTER IX 


INDUSTRY AND IvONERALS 

A. Industrial Developnient during the First Five Year Plan 

The First Five Year Plan described India’s industrial structure as 
it emerged from the second worid war in the following terms: 

“The major emphasis in industrial development in India has 
been on consumer goods industries, while the develop- 
ment of basic capital goods industries has lagged behind. 
The output of consumer goods industries such as cotton 
textiles, sugar, soap, matches and salt may be said to be 
on the whole sufficient to meet the existing lov/ level of 
demand in the county in the present stage of economic 
development. In the case of capital goods industries and 
industries manufacturing intermediate products, the 
available capacity in the country is in most cases inade- 
quate even for present requirements. The production of 
iron and steel in the coxmtry is hardly 50 per cent of the 
existing volume of demand, and it is eiddent that in 
planning the development of a basic industry like iron 
and steel, account has to be taken not only of immediate 
requirements but also of the needs of the country over a 
fairly long period. A high rate of industrial advance 
cannot be achieved without increasing substantially the 
production of iron and steel and of aluminium, ferro- 
alloys, caustic soda and soda ash, fertilisers and petro- 
leum products, for all of which demand at present is 
much in excess of domestic supply. In respect of the 
manufacture of plant and machinery required by various 
industries, only a small beginning has so far been made 
wnth the textile machinery industry. The large 
'' developments in power generation now imder way have 
to depend on generating equipment from abroad. In the 
manufacture of synthetic drugs and antibiotics and of 
dyestufis and organic chemicals, only small beginnings 
have been made.” 

In the light of this analysis, it was agreed that the objective of 
industrial pl annin g should be to make good the deficiencies described 
above as far as possible and to initiate developments which would 
become the basis for a rapid expansion of the industrial sector. It 

i8o 
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v/as emphasised that the distinction betv/een the public and the 
private sector related more to the mode of operation than to the 
ultimate objective; that private enterprise had an important part to 
play in developing the economy and that follov/ing the Industrial 
Policy Resolution of 1948, it would be best for the public sector to 
develop industries for which private enterprise was unable to put up 
the resources required and run the risks involved, 

2. The general order of priorities in the industrial field approved 
for the period of the first five year plan v/as as follows: 

(1) Fuller utilisation of existing capacity m producer goods 

industries like jute and plywood and consumer goods 
industries like cotton textiles, sugar, soap, vanaspati, 
paints and varnishes, 

(2) Expansion of capacity in capital and producer goods indus- 

tries like iron and steel, aluminium, cement, fertilisers, 
heavy chemicals, machine tools, etc., 

(3) Completion of industrial units on which a part of the 

capital expenditure has already been incurred, and 

(4) Establishment of new plants which would lend strength 

to the industrial structure by rectifying as far as 
’ resources permit the existing lacunae and drawbacks, 
e.g., manufacture of sulphur from gypsum, chemical 
pulp for rayon, etc. 

To facilitate the implementation of the industrial policy and of the 
programmes drawn up for individual industries, the Industries 
Development and Regulation Act was passed in 1952. One of its 
main provisions was for setting up Development Councils %vhich 
could provide a machinery working within each industry and help- 
ing to bring about steady improvement in standards of productivity, 
quality of service and management. The plan provided for invest- 
ment in the public sector amounting to Rs. 94 crores v/hich was in 
addition to a lump sum provision of Es. 50 crores for the development 
of basic industries and transport. In the private sector, the plan 
envisaged a total capital investment of Rs. 233 crores, in addition to 
an estimated expenditure of Rs. 150 crores on replacements and 
modernisation. 

3. The industrial programmes for the first five year plan v/cre set 
out in detail in the volume on “Programmes of Industrial Develop- 
ment, 1951-56.” Programmes for the second five year plan have also 
been described in recent publication on “Programmes of Industrial 
Development, 1956-61.” (1956). For each industry these studies 
provide a fairly detailed account of progress achieved during the 
preceding five years. The annual progress reports on the First Five 
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Year Plan also furnished information regarding progress made during 
each year. In this chapter, therefore, it will be sufBcient to touch 
upon salient features of the industrial development which has taken 
place during the period of the first five year plan, detailed comment 
being limited as far as possible to developments during the year 
1955-56. 


4. Taking the period of the first plan as a whole the total fixed 
investment, both public and private, in manufacturing industries 
amounted to Rs. 293 crores of which private investment amounted 
to Rs. 233 crores. The production of capital goods increased by about 
70 per cent. The production of intermediate goods, mainly industrial 
raw materials, increased bj' about 34 per cent. Similarly the pro- 
duction of consumer goods increased by 34 per cent. Taking into 
consideration the varying degree of importance assigned to these 
three groups of industries in the index of industrial production 
(Capital goods; 7-46; intermediate goods: 43 -SI; Consumer goods: 
48-73) the overall increase in industrial production amounted to 38 
per cent. 

5. While allov/ance has to be made, for the fact that the levels of 
production in several industries before the first five year plan were 
relatively low, the follovring statement of percentage increases 
achieved in a number of industries indicates the range over v/hich 
advances have been made during the first five year plan. 


Percentage 

increase 

1950-51 

to 

1955-56 


A. Capital goods — 


Diesel engines S7 

Machine tools 133 

Wagons 

Complete rings, spinning frames 230 

Grinding frheels ^34 

Automobiles .......... 53 


RailTTay locomotires . 

B. In'.nTntdiatt goedf— 

Cotton Yam 
Jute ma.-rafactures 
PIt srood . 

Sulphuric add . 
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Percentage 
increase 
1950-51 to 

1955-56 


Catisticsoda 21X 

Soda ash 80 

Rayon Filamenl 187 

Pig iron 14 

Finished Sice! 30 

Aluminimn 99 

Cement 71 

< 7 . Conntmtr goods — 

Cotton doth 37 

Rubber foctwear 95 

Soap 37 

Vanaspaii So 

Enamel ware 185 

Bicycles 40S 

Paper ' 64 

Sugar ........... 63 


In the private sector, investment targets in the Plan were fulfilled 
and, through the more intensive utilisation of existing capacity, pro- 
duction was stepped up along linos broadly envisaged in the Plan, 
In some of the producer goods industries, however, progress in the 
establishment of additional capacity fell short of anticipations in the 
plan. This was the position, for instance, in iron and steel, aluminium 
and nitrogenous fertilizers. Satisfactory arrangements were, how- 
ever, made during the last two years of the plan for making a com- 
mencement in several major projects in the public and private 
sectors which could not be begun earlier. In the construction of 
industrial plant and machinery and in the production of capital goods, 
valuable experience was obtained which would doubtless facilitate 
progress during the Second Five Year Plan. 

6. The main facts regarding the development of industry during 
the first five year plan are set out in the following statements 
appended to this chapter: 

Table i — Production and capadty in selected industries in 1950-51 and 1955-56, 
Table 2 — Industrial development in the public sector. 

Table 3— Industrial production in the private sector. 

Table 4 — Investment in the public sector. 

Table 5 — ^Progress of investment in the private sector. 

Table 6 — ^Distribution of investment in the private sector. 

Table 7 — ^Progress of Industrial production in the private sector in 1055-56. 

'Table 8— Volume and value of Mineral Produaion during the First Five Year Plan. 
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B. tOJUSTPJAL De\-ELOPMENT IK 1955-56 

7. Both in respect of production and new investment satisfactory 
progress was made during 1955-56. Industrial production rose in 
1955-56 by 7 per cent above the level of the preceding year. The 
production of capital goods increased by 28,-3 per cent over the 
preceding year; corresponding increases for intermediate and consu- 
mer goods being 5 and 6-2 per cent respectively. Imports of 
machinery increased to Bs. 118 crores compared to Bs. 85‘3 crores 
in the preceding year. The grov/ing demand for capital goods was 
also redected in the increase in the domestic production of machinery 
items such as spinning ring frames, carding engines, transformers, 
electric motors, diesel engines and structural goods. During the 
year, developmental commodities like iron and steel and cement 
were in greater demand and were also available in somev/hat larger 
quantities. All these indications suggest that m 1955-56 industrial 
activity v:as sustained at a high level. 

8. Development Councils were set up during 1955-56 for the- 
follovong industries: 

(1) Light Electrical Industries, 

(2) Heavy Electrical Industries, 

(3) Pharmaceuticals and Drugs, 

(4) Heavy Chemicals (AUialis), 

(5) Woollen Textiles, 

(6) Art SUk Terdiles. 

These and the other Councils set up earlier devoted themselves 
to the formulation of programmes of development imder the Second 
Five Year Plan for the industries assigned to them. 

9. 'Among the industrial products manufactured for the first time 
during the year were alternators, typev/riters, self-dofiSng jute 
sliver spinning frames, tea dryers, clinker cooler and clinker 
breakers, delivery valves and pump elements for fuel injection 
equipment, vertical multi-cylinder diesel engines, certain sizes of 
drilling machines, aU geared head bench lathes and hypodermic 
needles, hydrogen peroxide, penicillin, and plastic emulsion paints 
for building and aircraft finishes. 

DEVELOPKiEirr m the Public Sector 

10. During 1955-56, the penicillin plant of Hindustan Antibiotics, 
Ltd-, the Integral Coach Factory, Perambur, the Machine Tool 
Factorv at Jalahalli, and the electronic and v.meless equipment 
manufacturing plant of Bharat Electronics Ltd., v;ent into produc- 
tion, Industrial units v.'hich had come into production in the 
preceding year, such as the coke-oven plant of the Sindri Fertilizer 
Factory, the D.D.T. Factory, the I'JEPA Mills and the U.P.’s cement 
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factory recorded a rise in production. The Mysore Iron and Steel 
Works commenced the smelting of iron ores in the second electric 
pig iron furnace which went into operation in December 1955. The 
Bihar superphosphate plant, however, v;as still incomplete at the 
end of March, 1956. 

11. During 1955-56 Indian Telephone Industries took up the 
production of a larger number of component parts, so that almost 
the entire series of components of telephone instruments and 70 
per cent of components relating to auto-exchanges are now being 
manufactured within the country. The regular production of 
various types of small exchanges has been begun and a start has been 
made with the manufacture of 12i channeled carrier telephone 
systems for open wire. Among minor items which were developed 
during 1955-56 by Indian Telephone Industries were magneto 
telephone inter-cum-telephones, low impedence receivers for the 
Air Force,. Switch Telephone Instruments and Cordless trunk 
exchange. 

12. Following the decision of the Central Government to increase 
the steel ingot capacity of the Rourkela Steel plant to 1 milLion 
tons, a supplementary agreement was entered into with the German 
combine of Kxupp-Demag in July 1955. In accordance v/ith this 
agreement the technical consultants submitted in November 1955 
the first part of their final report. With some modifications. Govern- 
ment approved the plant capacities, pattern of development and 
processes suggested by Krupp-Demag. To save time, Hindustan 
Steel Ltd., prepared specifications and obtained tenders even while 
the project report was under preparation for portion of the plant 
in respect of which no radical re-designing was involved on account 
of the decision to increase the capacity of the plant. Civil construc- 
tion works, and arrangements for the supply of v/ater and power at 
the site of the plant were .taken in hand. With the assistance of 
the Indian Bureau of Mines preliminary steps were also taken for 
the survey and development of mineral deposits e.g., iron ore in the 
Taldih range and limestone in the Hatjiibari area near Birmitrapur. 
A total expenditure of about Rs. 5 0 crores* was incurred on the 
project during 1955-56. The relatively slow progress made during 
the first five year plan in the execution of the steel plant project is 
'accounted for by the time taken in negotiating with a foreign firm 
regarding the agreement for collaboration, the volume of preparatory 
work involved and the time taken in determining the final size of 
the plant. 

13. In 1953 it was agreed to establish an electrical insulators plant 
at the Government Porcelain Factory, Bangalore. The scheme 
made good progress in 1955-56 and the plant was expected to be 

commissioned in 1956-57. 


•Refisid estimate. 
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14. After enquiry by an expert committee in the early months 
-of 1955, the Durgapur Project of the West Bengal Government was 
■approved in May 1955. During the following months, the State 
•Government placed orders for the coke-oven and by-product plant 
with Messrs. Karl Still Ltd., and for a 60,000 kW thermal power 
-plant which had been visualised as an integral part of the Durgapur 
scheme. An investment of about Rs. 90 lakhs is estimated to have 
‘been made on this project. 

4 

Action on Projects proposed for developiaent under the 
Second Five-Year Plan 

15. Preparatory work on projects to be developed imder the 
:Second Five Year Plan was an important part of the work under- 
-taken in 1955-56. After preliminary studies, locations of the follow- 
ing industrial projects were agreed upon: 

Project Location 

Second D.D.T. factery Alwaye, Kerala 

Third Steel Plant Durgapur (W est Bengal) 

-Second Fertilizer Factory Nangal (Punjab) 

Third Fertilizer Factory Rourkela (Orissa) 

Fourth Fertilizer Factory ..... Neiveli (Madras) 

Heavy Electric Plant Project Bhopal. 

'The Central Government also entered into an agreement under 
-the Indo-U.S. technical cooperation programme for the heavy 
foundry (with annual capacity of 7,000 tons of heavy steel castings) 
•which was proposed to be developed under the expansion scheme of 
•the Chittaranjan Locomotive Factory. 

16. The project report for the Bhilai steel plant was received in 
December 1955 and ci-vil construction work at the site of the plant 
-was taken in hand. In regard to the Durgapur steel plant, a British 
-consortium of machinery manufacturers submitted preliminary 
specifications and estimates of plant cost at the beg innin g of 1956. 
‘Six months later a broad agreement on price and credit terms was 
reached between the Central Government and the consortium. In 
1955-56 a tot.al expenditure of Rs. 3-38 crores was incurred on the 
two steel projects at Bhilai and Durgapur. 

17. In November 1955 an agreement for technical assistance for 
the Heavy Electrical Equipment Project c/as concluded -with Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries Ltd. 

18. The production recorded by major state enterprises and the 

investments made in ‘1955-56 are shown in- the following statement 
along -with comparable data for the preceding year. It will be seen 
in several cases the targets were exceeded as for instance, in 
ammonium sulphate, penicillin, dry core cables, locomotives and 
:ement. / 

/ 
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National Industrial De^’elopmekt Coepoeation 

19. Towards the latter of 1955 it was agreed, that the National 
Industrial Development Corporation (NIDC) should process the- 
following projects: 

(a) establishment of steel foundries, forge and steel structural 

shops; 

(b) manufacture of intermediates for dyestuffs, 

(c) manufacture of wood pulp, 

(d) manufacture of carbon black, 

(e) manufacture of sulphur from pyrites, 

(f) manufacture of printing machinery, 

(g) manufacture of compressors and fractional horse-power 

motors, and 

(h) manufacture of refractories. 

The I'HDC also set up two boards — one in Calcutta and the other 
in Bombay — to examine applications from the jute and cotton textile 
industries for loans to carry out rehabilitation and modernisation 
programmes. 

20. On behalf of the NTDC, the Ministry of Iron and Steel took- 
up the question of setting up of steel structural shops. Two shops- 
were proposed to be established, one at Bhilai as a structural-cuTn- 
machine shop and the second at Durgapur as a purely structural 
shop. A preliminary report on the Bhilai shop was prepared and 
quotations were received from Germany, ITJf. and Austria Quota- 
tions for certain preliminary works and facilities in connection with 
the structural shop at Durgapur were also received from a British 
nrm. 

In connection with the project for the manufacture of dyestuff 
intermediates, a technical team from Messrs A.C.NA. (Monticatini) . 
visited the coxmtry in November 1955 and completed its studies. 

In regard to the proposal for the manufacture of wood pulp, two 
expert teams, one from Germany and another from Italy, visited 
In dia during the year and collected data regarding raw materials 
such as eucalypfris, blue gum, wattle, eta reeds, bagasse etc- The 
reports of these teams had not been received until the end of 
1955-56. 

As regards refractories, on behalf of the NIDC the klinistry of 
Iron and Steel arranged to obtain a skeleton project report from a 
well-known Austrian nrm. 

Thus, during 1955-56, the activities of the NIDC were mainly 
confined to the pre lim i n ary investigation of a number of basic- 
projects to be developed under its aegis. 
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Developmint in the Private Sector 

21. Expansion of installed capacity: Significant increases in 
installed capacity took place during 1955-56 in the cement, sulphuric 
ncid, paper and paper board, rayon filament and staple fibre and 
■electric motor and transformer industries. These were due to 
expansion and modernisation of existing plants as well as the 
establishment of new units. In the sugar industry, installed 
■capacity expanded by about 100,000 tons and in cotton textiles, the 
spinning capacity was estimated to have increased by about 150,000 
spindles. The percentage increase in capacity in 1955-56 compared 
to the preceding year under these industries is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


4 

Percentage increase during I9S5~5^ capacity in some major industries 


■Serial Industry 

No. 

Unit 

Installed capadty 

Percentage In- 
crease 



I9S3-S4 

I9S4-SS 

I9SS-S6 

1954-55 

1955-56 

I. Cement .... 

’000 tons 

4243 

4440 

4931 

4-6 

II-I 

2. Sulphuric Add . 

Do. 

197 

20? 

242 

6-1 

15.8 

3. Paper & Paper Board 

Do. 

174 

186 

210 

6-9 

12-9 

4. Rayon filament 

Million lbs. 

II -2 

17-2 

22-3 

53-6 

29-7 

5. Staple fibre 

Do. 

H’Z 

II '2 

l6-o 

— 

42-9 

6. Electric motors . 

’000 HP 

200 

200 

263 

— 

31-5 

7. Electric transfermers . 

’000 KVA 

328 

37S 

657 

15-2 

73 -S 

8, Sugar .... 

’000 tons 

1630 

1645 

1740 

0-9 

5-8 

9. Cotton textiles ; 







(i) Cotton Yam . 

'000 spin* 
dies 

11899 

11958 

I205I 

0-5 

o*S 

(j'O Cotton Cloth (mill made) 

’000 looms 

199 

203 

203 

2*0 

— 


22. Progress on long-term projects: As regards long-term 
projects, the implementation of the Steel expansion programmes of 
TISCO and IISCO gathered momentum during the year. The 
decision taken by the Central Government in May 1955 to fix a imi- 
form retention price of Rs. 393 per ton was intended to increase the 
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internal resources of the steel companies for the execution of their 
programmes. The aluminium project of the Indian Alummium 
Company in Orissa was still in the preparatory stage. Of the 
three soda ash projects approved for development in 1954, resources 
for financing two projects were secured in 1955 and orders for plant 
and machinery were under negotiation. Work on the progressive 
manufacture of diesel trucks and on the heavy foundry project of 
the Tata Locomotive and Engineering Company proceeded accord- 
ing to schedule dining the year. The schemes for the manufacture 
of vat dyes at Bulsar and at Kalyan were nearly completed. 
Acquisition of land at Gumia in Bihar and other pre lim inary works 
on the industrial explosives project of the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries were completed. At the Caltex Refinery at Visakhapatnam 
progress was made in respect of site clearance, civil construction 
and arrangements for the procurement of machinery, the total 
investment in 1955-56 being Rs. 2.5 crores. Some of the schemes 
for the manufacture of ferromanganese made satisfactory progress, 
so that in three cases production was expected to begin in 1956-57. 

The expansion scheme of Fertilizers and Chemicals (Travan- 
core) Ltd., for doubling the output of nitrogenous fertilizers had 
been included as an important project for completion under the 
first plan, but no significant progress took place. It was decided 
during the year that this project should be assisted financially by 
a loan of Rs. 2-5 crores from the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India instead of by a direct loan from the Central Government as 
originally visualised. 

23. Progress in ojctual 'production: The index of industrial pro- 
duction averaged at 129 (1951=100) during the year. The large 
increases in production recorded by the soda ash, petroleum refin- 
ing and benzene hexachloride industries in 1955-56 were due to 
the full utilisation of new capacity which was installed in the pre- 
ceding year. For the automobile industry, the year proved to be 
a turning point, following a substantial expansion of demand. 
The data relating to the expansion in output recorded by a few 
important industries are furnished in Table 7. 

Investment in the Private Sector 

24. The upward trend in the raising of resources from the invest- 
ment market for industrial expansion which was observed in 1954- 
55 was more pronoimced during 1955-56. An amount of Rs. 98 
crores was sanctioned for industrial issues in 1955 as against Rs. 28 
crores for non-industrial purposes. These sanctions were the 
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highest since 1948. The major issues effected during this year 
were: — 

(Ri. Crores) 

(0) 5i pw cent debentures of Celtcx Refinery .... 3-0 

(J) si per cent debentures of National Rayon Corporation . . . i '5 

(c) 6 per cent preference and ordinary shares of the West Coast 

Paper MiJls t'6 

(d) 5 per cent debentures of the Tata Locomotive and Engineering Com- 

pany I '5 

(c) .5} per cent debentures of Delhi Cloth & General Mills . . . fo 

(/) 5» per cent cumulative preference shares of Rohtas Industries . . i * 14 

(s') 5i per cent cumulative preference shares of the Sirpur Paper Mills . i • oo 

(A) Ordinary shares of TISCO inclusive of the premium . . • i3'5 

(1) Ordinary shares of Associated Cement Companies, inclusive of 

the premium 6-36 


25. As regards the direct loans from the Central Government 
they were mainly for the steel expansion programmes the amounts 
advanced being Rs. 4.39 crores for TISCO and Bs. 1.78 crores for 
IISCO. 


There was also marked increase during the year in the activities 
of the Industrial Finance Corporation of India (IFC) and the State 
Finance Corporations. The IFC " sanctioned loans aggregating 
Rs. 13 '39 crores to 41 industrial concerns during the year 1955-56 as- 
compared to loans for Rs. 7.08 crores to 23 concerns in the preced- 
ing year. Three new State Finance Corporations came into existence 
during 1955-56, thus raising their total number to 13. The amounts- 
sanctioned and disbursed by these bodies, Rs. 3-03 crores and 1-54 
crores respectively, were a distinct improvement over the previous 
year. 

The Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India, was- 
still in the early stages of development during 1955-56. It under- 
VLTote new issues to the extent of about Rs. 150 lakhs. 

26. The actual investment on fixed assets in industries in 1955-56- 
is estimated at about Rs. 85 crores compared to Rs. 50 crores in the 
preceding year. Of this amount about Rs. 22 crores are estimated 
to have been spent on the expansion and modernisation of the iron 
and steel industry, Rs. 7 crores on the cotton textile industry, Rs. 11 
crores on the Trombay and other power schemes, Rs. 5.5 crores on 
cement and refractories and Rs. 5 crores on the projects of the- 
sugar industry. 
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C. Development of LIixeral Kesohrces 

27. The programme for the development of mineral resources 
under the First Five Year Plan envisaged: 

(1) sj'stematic and detailed investigations and surveys by the 

Geological Survey of India (GSI), the Indian Bureau 
of Mines (IBM) and the National Laboratories for the 
quantitative and qualitative assessment of the 
countrj"’s reserves of important minerals; 

(2) reorganisation of the State collieries; and 

(3) preliminary' geological and geophysical surveys of select- 

ed areas for petroleum. 

To begin v/ith, a provision of Ks. 106 lakhs was made for the expan- 
sion of the Indian Bureau of Mines and the further expansion of the 
Geological Survey of India. In 1955, with a view to accelerating 
' the pace of mineral surveys an interim further expansion of the 
two departments invohong additional expenditure to the extent of 
nbout PiS. 134 lakhs was approved. Provision in respect of some of 
the National Laboratories also included certain items of investiga- 
tion for minerals like coal, manganese ore, chromite etc. For the 
reorganisation of State collieries a provision of Rs. 145 lakhs was 
made in the Plan, The programme relating to petroleum envisaged 
ejqjloration in participation with private companies as well as 
Governmental exploration. 

The progress of expenditure on programmes of the GSI and the 
IBM is set out below: — 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1951-56 

GSI IB.M Gsi IBM GSI IB.M GSI IB.M GSI IBM GSI IBM 


Plan 8-30 2-29 13-23 6 92 14-30 8-64 16.30 10-45 17-53143-78 69 66172-0S 
Actuals 1-09 0-29 4-73 1-22 5-30 3-38 9-77 7-2^ 16-48 19-36 37-37 3i'49 


During the first t-wo years of the Plan, there were delays in the 
recruitment of technical personnel and in the procurement of 
equipment. 

28. Coal: The Plan envisaged: 

(a) detailed survey of selected coalfields and assessment of 
reserr^es of materials suitable for stowing, and .■? 
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(b) adoption of measures for the conservation of metallur- 
gical coal such as restriction of output and enforce- 
ment of washing and blending and of stowing for 
conservation. 

29. A resurvey of the coalfields of Raniganj, Jharia, Bokaro and 
■Xaranpura was undertaken. ' This has indicated in the case of the 
Raniganj and Jharia coalfields substantially larger reserves of coal 
than • had been estimated earlier. Detailed investigations were 
initiated in the Jhilimilli coalfield, and as a preliminary step to 
increasing production in the public sector during the second five 
year plan drilling was begun in the Korba coalfield in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

The Coal Mines (Conservation & Safety) Act passed in 1952 
gives the Central Government power to enforce measures of conser- 
vation. A Coal Board was set up with a number of advisory com- 
mittees. As a first step the production of metallurgical coal was 
pegged in 1952 and thereafter ceilings have been prescribed from 
year to year for the production of selected grades and for grades I 
and II coking coal. 

Powers have been taken under the Act to extend stowing for 
safety to cover conservation also. 

A committee was appointed to examine and report on problems 
relating to the establishment of coal washeries in India. After con- 
sidering the report of the committee it has been decided that 
generally all coking coal should be washed. The Fuel Research In- 
stitute has obtained useful results in studies on washing, blending 
and carbonisation of coal on a laboratory scale. These investiga- 
tions are being continued on a pilot plant scale, 

30. Although no specific target was fixed in the First Five Year 
Plan for the production of coal, it was expected that additional de- 
mands arising from development programmes envisaged in the Plan 
would require production to be raised from 32.31 million tons in 1950 
to 39 million tons by 1955-56. The table below shows the volume 
of coal production during the years 1950 to 1956: — 

(figures in million tons) 


Year Production 


1950 32-31 

1951 34-30 

1952 36-30 

1953 35-97 

1954 36-77 

1955 38-22 


20 P.C, 
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31. State Collieries: The progress ©£ expenditure on the scheme 
for the reorganisation of State collieries for which a provision of 
Rs. 145 lakhs was made in the plan is given below: — 


1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

’Revised estimate. 


Rs. in 
Lakhs 

14-61 

10-66 

15-82 

19-97 

*84-86 


In view ol the need to open new collieries in the public sector to 
meet the estimated demand for coal during the second five year 
plan, the Geological Survey of India and the Indian Bureau of Mines 
took up the detailed prospecting of Korba and Karanpura. Towards 
the end of the first five year plan a new organisation was set up 
under a coal Production and Development Conunissioner to take 
charge of the existing State collieries as well as of new collieries 
proposed to be established dvuing the second plan. 

32. ScnUh Arcot Lignite: With effect from January 1955 the 
Central Government assumed responsibility for further investiga- 
tions into the lignite deposits of South Arcot. The services of a 
firm of technical consultants were obtained imder the Colombo 
Plan and a preliminary project report was prepared. Preliminary 
pumping tests to prove the feasibility of depressing locally the level 
of artesian water below the bottom of the lignite belt were initiat- 
ed. A Project Co-ordinating Conunittee was set up with represen- 
tatives from the Central and State Governments. 

33. Other Development Programmes: With its gradual expan- 
sion, the Geological Survey was able to increase the extent of map 
coverage. On an average 8,000 to 10,000 sq. miles are mapped an- 
nually on the scale of 1" = 1 ihile, the area varying from year to 
year. Besides geological mapping and investigations of groimd 
water and engineering aspects of geology, promising mineral oc- 
currences noticed during the course of the survey are explored in 
greater detail. During the first five year plan special attention has 
been given to following items: — 

1. Large-scale structural mapping of the manganese ore belt 
in Madhya Pradesh. This has shown that the reserves 
of manganese ore in this area are much larger than 
estimated hitherto; 
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2. Large-scale structural mapping of the lead-zinc deposits 

in Zawar (Rajasthan). This is still in progress; 

3. Re-survey of the Karanpura coalfield. This has revealed 

the existence of new coal seams; 

4. Detailed geological investigations of the Jhilimilli- coalfield 

which is reported to contain coking coal; 

5. Exploratory drilling ofi the Bhurkunda coalfield; 

6. Systematic mapping of the Kangra District (Punjab) and 

the adjoining areas in Bilaspur district (Himachal 

; Pradesh) in connection with oil exploration; 

7. Gravity and magnetic surveys for oil in the Jaisalme’r area 

(Rajasthan) and Cambay (Cutch); 

8. Geophysical investigations of: — 

(i) the manganese ore belt in Madhya Pradesh for the loca- 
tion of ore bodies in depth; 

(ii) Sulphide ore bodies in Singhbhum (Bihar) and Chital- 
drug (Mysore) for determining their extension. 
Following the geophysical investigations detailed dril- 
ling was started in Chitaidrug area; 

9. Exploratory mining of the Amjor pyrite deposits. This 

has" indicated a reserve of about 75,000 tons in a small 
part of the deposit which was investigated; and 

10. Detailed undergroimd mapping of the Kolar gold fields. 

In collaboration with the Central Glass and Ceramic Research 
Institute, the Geological Survey has also done detailed investiga- 
tions on clays and ceramic raw materials. The Ceramic Research 
Institute has conducted investigations on the utilisation of waste 
mica. 

34. Indian Bureau of Mines: Most of the important mines work- 
ing iron and manganese ore, chromite and mica have been ins- 
pected with a view to studying the methods of mining and ensuring 
conservation. Valuable data on methods of mining have been col- 
lected. Prospecting by drilling was started in the Korba coalfield 
in connection with the development of new mines in the public 
sector. In addition, the Bureau of Mines undertook the prospecting 
of raw materials for the Rourkela and Bhilai steel plants. Among 
the other investigations undertaken during the period reference 
may be made to detailed exploratory operations in the Bhotang 
Copper Mines (Sikkim) with a view to ascertaining their poten- 
tiality, detailed study of the diamond deposits of Panna and preli- 
minary reconnaissance survey of diamond bearing formations in 
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Andhra and Hyderabad States, and investigation of the gypsum 
deposits in the Andamans and of asbestos in Andhra. In collabora- 
tion v/ith the National Metallurgical Laboratory, the Bureau of Mines 
undertook investigations on the beneficiation of low-grade manganese 
ore. The investigations, which were conducted on a laboratory scale, 
have given promising results. The installation of a heavy media 
separation plant by the Central Provinces Manganese Ore Com- 
pany was an important step in the utilisation of low grade man- 
ganese ore. The Company proposes to put up another washing 
plant shortly. 

35. The Ore Dressing Section of the National Metallurgical La- 
boratory has conducted faeneficiation tests on chromite, manganese 
ore apd kyanite with encouraging results and the investigations on 
the recovery of pyrite from the rejects of coal washing from the 
Nowrozabad collieries have been successful. In addition, the La- 
boratory has carried out a large number of investigations on indi- 
genous sands with a view to determining their adaptability for 

^ foundry moulding purposes. 

36. Mineral Legislation: In the field of mineral legislation fur- 
ther action was taken for framing rules for the systematic develop- 
ment of mineral properties and the framing of rules for this pur- 
pose under section 6 of the Mines and Minerals (Regulation & 
Development) Act, 1948, was finalised. Rules were also drafted 
under section 7 of the Act for the modification of the terms and 
conditions of old leases many of which were granted for large areas 
and for long periods of time. The rules are expected to be issued 
soon. 

37. Mineral Production: There was a general increase in the 
volume and value of mineral production during the first three years 
of the plan but, as a result of the slump in the memganese ore and 
mica markets, the volume and value of production dropped sharply in 
1954. Statistics of volume and value of production for the more 
important minerals are given in Table 8 appended to this chapter. 

38. Oil Exploration: In 1953 and 1955, the Government of India 
signed agreements with Standard Vacuum On Company Ltd. for 
joint exploration for petroleum in the West Bengal basin. The 
Standard Vacuum Oil Company have covered an area of about 
10,000 sq. mfies since January 1954 and have completed certain 
essential types of geophysical survey. The Government of India 
contributes 25 per cent of the expenditure while the remaining 75 
per cent is found by the Company. The Government’s share of 
expenditure incurred so far on the scheme is of the order of Rs. 64 
lakhs. 
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39- Prospecting licences were granted to the Assam Oil Com- 
pany over the Hugrijan and Moran areas in Assam subject to the 
condition that they would form a rupee company with Government 
participation. The Assam Oil Company are going ahead with pros- 
pecting work and out of the 11 wells so far completed, 7 have proved 
successful. 

40. In addition to the scheme of joint exploration for petroleum 
in the West Bengal basin, departmental exploration for oil was 
started in the Jaisalmer area in 1955-56. An Oil and Natural Gas 
Division was established dming 1955 in the Ministry of Natural 
Resources and Scientific Reseerch. Preliminary geologiczd and 
geophysical investigations for oil were conducted in the Jaisalmer 
area and in parts of Punjab and Kutch. Technical assistance was 
obtained from Canada under the Colombo Plan for an aero-magne- 
tic survey of the Jaisalmer area. The survey has been completed 
and the ground investigations will be intensified in areas selected 
on the basis of the interpretsison of the aeromagnetie data. 
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Table 6 

Distribution of Investment in the Private Sector 


Name of Industry* 


Investment 
as now 

Estimate estimated to 
under First have been 
Plan actually 

incurred 


(Rs. in crores) 


l.^Metallurgical Industries (Iron and Steel, aluminium, 



lead etc.) 

52-2 

49-7 


Petroleum refining 

64-0 

43 - 0 

3- 

Chemical Industries (heavy chemicals and fertilizers, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs and plastics) 

13-5 

12-7 

4- 

Engineering Industries (heavy and Ught) 

i 8 -o 

22*4 

5- 

Cotton Textiles 

9-0 

20 - 0 * 

6. 

Sugar Industry 

O'l 

5*0 

7* 

Rayon Textiles (including staple fibre and chemical 
pulp) 

14-5 

8-0 

8 . Cement 

I5'4 

I4'3 

9- 

Paper & Paper Board 

5*4 

9*3 

10. 

Electric Power generation and distribution 

i 6 -o 

32-6 

II. Others 

25 '2 

13.9 


Total 

233-3 

232-9 


‘Overall investment inclusive of minor expansions, replacements and modernisation 
is estimated at Rs. 8o crores. 
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Table 8 

Volume and value of Mineral Production during the First Five 

Year Plan 




1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 ' 

'^1954 

1955 

Coal . 

’000 tons 

32307 

34432 

36304 

35980 

36880 

38236 


Rs. lakhs 

4668 

5048 

5362 

5276 

5390 

5603 

Iron Ore 

’000 tons 

2965 

3657 

3926 

3855 

4308 

4663 


Rs. lakhs 

154 

210 

268 

281 

289 

324 

Manganese Ore . 

’000 tons 

883 

1292 

1462 

1902 

1414 

1584 


Rs. lakhs 

848 

1783 

2245 

2948 

1954 

1833 

Chromite 

’000 tons 

17 

17 

35 

65 

46 

89 


Rs. lakhs 

6 

9 

18 

26 

14 

27 

Ilmenite 

’000 tons 

213 

224 

225 

215 

241 

251 


Rs, lakhs 

33 

40 

37 

92 

80 

131 

Bauxite 

’000 tons 

64 

67 

64 

71 

75 

81 


Rs. lakhs 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Kyanite 

’000 tons 

35 

43 

27 

IS 

42 

12 


Rs. lakhs 

33 

59 

63 

24 

88 

17 

Sillimanite 

’000 tons 

I 

4 

5 

5 

3 

2 


Rs. lakhs 

0-8 

2 

4 

5 

2 

1 

Magnesite 

’000 tons 

53 

117 

89 

93 

71 

. 58 


Rs. lakhs 

II 

19 

16 

18 

15 

13 

Gypsum 

’000 tons 

206 

204 

411 

586 

612 

690 


Rs. lakhs 

14 

13 

31 

39 

42 

45 

Copper ore . 

’000 tons 

360 

369 

325 

238 

343 

353 


Rs. lakhs 

120 

194 

163 

114 

187 

258 

Lead concentrates . 

’000 tons 


2 ' 

2 

3 

3 


Lead metal produced 

’000 tons 

• . 

^0*8 

l-l 

2 

2 

2.5 


Rs. lakhs 

•• 

15 

17 

18 

23 

31 

Zinc concentrates . 

’000 tons 

• • 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4-8 


Total value of all min- 
erals . . lis. laKhs 


8341 1,05,55 1,08,04 1,12,78 1..02.52 1,-05.58 


CHAPTER X 


VILLAGE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES 

The First Five Year Plan focussed attention on the place of 
village and small industries in the scheme of national planning. 
The central aims in relation to village and small industries which, 
were expressed in the Plan are far from being fulfilled, but 
important beginnings have been made, the role of small industries 
is now much more fully recognised and the v>ay has been prepared 
for the steady implementation of larger and more ambitious 
programmes. During the period of the first plan, especially since 
1953, a number of institutions for promoting different groups of 
small industries have been established, notably the Khadi and 
Village Industries Board, the Handloom Board, the Handicrafts 
Board and the Small-scale Industries Board whose work is closely 
associated with the Small Industries Service Institutes and the 
National Small Industries Corporation. Each of these Boards has 
functioned on a national scale and has tried to evolve, in coopera- 
tion with State Governments and other organisations, arrange- 
ments for co-ordination, technical training programmes, facilities 
for marketing, standardisation and design and forms of assistance 
for artisans, which together constitute a considerable effort in 
support of a \ntal sector of the national economy. Through the 
greater emphasis which is being given in commimity project areas 
to village and small industries, the roots of this effort may be 
expected to go deeper into the life of the people in each area, but 
technical and administrative organisations in the States are stiU 
very weak and much remains to be done. Nevertheless, it will be 
true to say that as a resxilt of programmes undertaken and the 
institutions established during the first plan, small industries have 
now an assured place in Indian planning and their key role in 
diversifying the rural economy and expanding employment 
opportunities will continue to be emphasised. 

2. Except in a few States, the greater part of the initiative in- 
enlarging the programmes for the development of small industries 
has come from the Government of India. The Central Government 
set up the various Boards, provided the bulk of the finance, helped 
in the establishment of training and other institutions and assisted 
States in embarking upon larger programmes. It has not yet been 
fully recognised that the vitality of most small industries depends 
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on the degree to which they become integrated with the develop- 
ment programmes and the needs of each local area. Where 
industries have certain common features , and problems, they 
naturally come within a distinct group. There is, however, danger 
of excessive emphasis on demarcation between different groups of 
small industries and of overlooking the common requirements and 
problems of the sector and the need of common planning between 
different branches of small industry. A conclusion from the 
experience of the first plan which has to be stressed -is that although 
there may be shifts of workers and changes in technology which 
may represent movements interse between different categories of 
small industries, the prospects of each of them depend upon the 
vitality, efficiency and growth of the small industry sector as a 
whole. For each organisation to succeed in the pursuit of its own 
separate programmes, it is now more important than ever that there 
should be adequate co-ordinating and planning arrang«nehts to serve 
them all and to build up the sector of village and small industries as 
a whole in relation, on the one hand, to agriculture and, on the other, 
to large-scale' industry. 

3. In the first five year plan, at the Centre, the total allotment 
originally made was about Rs. 17-5 crores. In addition about Rs, 20 
crores became available from the proceeds of a cess levied on the 
textile industry for the development of Khadi and handloom indus- 
try. In the States, the provision made was about Rs. 12 crores. 
Against these provisions, the expenditure incurred is estimated to 
be about Rs. 43-7 crores, of which Rs. 33-6 crores were -incurred Dv 
the Central Government and agencies responsible to it and Rs. 10:1 
crores, in the States. At the Centre, out of Rs. 33 : 6 crores, handloom 
accounted for Rs. 12:2 crores, khadi for Rs 12:3 crores, small-scale 
industries for Rs. 4-4 crores, village industries for Rs. 2-9 crores, 
handicrafts for Rs. 82 lakhs, sericulture for Rs. 65 lakhs and coir 
for Rs. 30 lakhs. In the community project areas also there was 
an ontlay on the development of rural crafts and industries of 
Rs. 1-8 crores. 


State Programmes 

4. Few States baa dearly worked out programmes for the develop- 
ment of their village and small industries. It vrould not be incorrect 
to suggest that only recently has precise knowledge regarding the 
economic and organisational problems of individual small industries 
begun to be gathered. In different branches of small industries in 
which merchants and middlemen play the major role, the industrial 
estates which are nov/ beginning to be established in numbers, are 
expected to bring into existence both new classes of skilled workers 
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end new classes oi small-scale entrepreneurs. During the first five 
3 -ear plan, however, State programmes provided mainly for • the 
continuance or elaboration of programmes which had been carried 
on for many years before. These related, broadly speaking, to the 
strengthening of departmental organisations, training, marketing, 
research and assistance to specific but limited schemes of development 
for selected small industries. From an average outlay of less t han 
Rs. 150 lakhs in the fih-st three years of the plan, in the fourth year 
States spent Rs. 228 lakhs and in the fifth and the last year the revised 
estimate of expenditure was Rs. 334 lalchs. Most of the schemes ^ 
included in the State plans were small in magnitude, only 23 out of 
229 involving a total outlay of more than Rs. 10 lakhs. 

5. In a number of Part ‘B’ and Part ‘C States Industries Depart- 
ments were strengthened, but on the whole at the end of the plan, 
they were still inadequately staffed. Inc!ustrial cooperative associa- 
tions or societies were promoted in several States. In Mysore 401 
such societies were set up in rural areas with some 40,000 share- 
holders and 82 craft industrial cooperatives were also organised. In 
Bombay, a number of district industrial cooperative associations and 
apex bodies for primary industrial societies were organised. Mysore’s 
scheme of rural industrialisation was also extended to Andhra and 
Madras. 

6. Almost every State expanded its programme for establishing 
training institutes, demonstration centres, training-cum-production 
centres, tuitional classes and peripatetic schools. In Bombay in 
1955-56, 106 peripatetic schools trained more than 1,000 students, 
bringing the total number of trainees during the plan period to 4,500. 

In the Punjab, 600 artisans received training scholarships and 400 
artisans v/ere trained in peripatetic schools for dyeing, calico printing, 
textiles, etc. Training was also organised on an extensive scale in' 
U.P. In Kladi, for instance, about 19,000 students were trained. In 
Bihar also, during 1955-56, 291 persons were trained in tuitional 
classes and 32 at the cottage industries training institute at Patna 
These illustrations suggest that despite the expansion in training 
facilities for artisans which has taken place during the past few 
years, their absolute magnitude is still inadequate. This observation 
applies also to the provision of research facilities. Useful work was 
done at a number of institutions, such as, the cottage industries 
experimental v/orkshop and the village industries research labora- 
tory at Poona, the cottage industries research centre in Mysore, the 
sericulture centre in Assam and the research centre for salt in 
Rajasthan. These, however, mark only small beginnings in the task 
of studying and investigating numerous problems of small indus- 
tries which need urgent attention. Marketing schemes undertaken 
in the States have sought mainly to provide means for the sale of 
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cottage industry products in large towns which offer potential 
markets. Thus, several States have set up emporia and sales depots. 
In 1955-56, emporia were established in Pepsu, Rajasthan, UT*., 
Punjab and Jammu & Kashmir and sales depots for silk were set 
up in West Bengal and Mysore and for handloom in Bombay and 
the Punjab. Emporia and sales depots can fill a significant role, 
especially for those cottage and small industry products which have 
to find markets away from the places of manufacture. 

Central and Centrally sponsored Programmes 

7. The progress of Central expenditure on village and small 
industries during the first five year plan is shown in the following 
statement: — 


Progress of Development Expenditure 


(R$. lakhs) 


Industry 


1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-35 

1955-56 

(Revised) 

1951-56 

Crotal) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Handloom • 

0-14 

5-33 

293- 52* 

353-25* 

569-97* 

1223-21 

Khadi . 

1-68 

19-00 

i 8 i- 43* 

332-70* 

703 -oot 

1237-81 

Village Industries . 

0-59 

0-73 

15-91 

67-61 

205* ooj 

289- 84 

Small-scale Indus- 
tries 

5-61 

3-99 

31-68 

147-44 

252 00 

440- 72 

Handicrafts . 

4-50 

2- 60 

14-00 

16-00 

45*00 

82-10 

Sericulture 

1-42 

2-70 

3-88 

7-91 

50*00 

65-91 

Coir . 


2- 18 

1-56 

5-00 

21*00 

29-74 


Total . 13-94 37-53 54 I- 9 S 929-91 1845-97 3369-33 


•Expenditure met from the Cess fund. 

fLatest estimste is Rs. 698-23 lakhs. 

JLatest estimate is Rs. 202-12 lal hs. 

It will be seen that in each branch of small industry there was 
increase in expenditure, especially from the third year of the plan. 
Although funds were pro-vided mainly by the Central Government 
much of the responsibility for execution fell on State Governments 
and other agencies set up in the States. 
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Handloom 

8. The output of handloom cloth stood at 843 million yards' in 
1S51. It rose to 1,358 million yards in 1954-55 and to 1,450 million 
yards in 1955-56. The target set for the plan period was 1,700 
million yards. The -increase in production was due to (a) 
policies intended to enlarge the market for the handloom weaver, 
^d (b) measures of positive assistance. In April 1950, a notification 
issued by the Central Government reserved the production of certain 
varieties of cloth such as dhoties of prescribed width and borders, 
saries, lungis, etc., for the handloom industry. At the end of 1952, 
textile mills were directed not to produce in any month more ihan 
60 per cent of the average quantity of these categories of cloth 
packed for sale in India during the year 1951-52. In 1953 an ad- 
■ditional excise duty v/as levied on the production of bordered 
dhoties in excess of 60 per cent of the production by a textile mill 
during 1951-52. These restrictions have continued to be in fores The 
loom capacity of the textile industiy' was also not increased. ■ 


9. The positive measures taken to assist the handloom industry 
made a valuable contribution to the rehabilitation of the handloom 
industry' during the first five year plan. It was recognised that with- 
out bringing handloom weavers into cooperatives, it would not be 
possible to render sufficient assistance to them. Loans were given 
to the extent of 75 to 87i per cent of the share value to enable 
weavers to join cooperatives. Working capital was prowded at an 
uniform rate of Rs. 200 per cotton loom and Rs. 500 per silk loom. 
The number of handlooms included in cooperatives, which stood at 
788,000 in 1953-54 increased by 1955-56 to 1,026,000 which represented 
over 60 per cent of the estimated total number of active looms. 
Weavers cooperative organisations at the primary level were 
supported by appropriate federal organisations which could supply 
ra-w-materials, oner technical advice, provide better marketing 
facilities and arrange for credits from cooperative sources. In all, 
during the first plan, working capital to the extent of Rs. 408 lakhs 
and share capital to the extent of Rs. 46:4 lakhs was given to weavers. 
Assistance for improved equipment was given to the extent of 
Rs. 75:5 lakhs. The rebate on sales of handloom cloth, which varied 
from 9 pies to two annas in the rupee, accounted for Rs. 227 lakhs 
and the outlay on improved marketing facilities amoimted to Rs. 177 
lakhc In M^ch 1955, the AU-India Handloom Fabrics Marketing 
Co-operative Society v.^as registered for imdertaking marketing on a 
national scale and for establishing warehouses and emporia in the 
principal cities. The Society was also to take over the foreign 
marketing scheme v/hich was being run by the Madras Co-operative 
society as agents. By the end of 1954-55, 756 sales depots and mobile 
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vans were brought into existence; in the following year 500 addi- 
tional sales depots and 15 mobile vans were added. In 1955-56, sales 
of handloom cloth to the extent of about 180 million yards received 
the benefit of the rebate. 

10. Improvement in the quality of handloom fabrics and measures 
to establish standards were assisted through improvements in equip- 
ment and the adoption of improved methods. Grants were given to 
weavers organised in cooperatives for purchase of improved equip- 
ment and some common processing plants were established for 
dyeing, calendering and finishing. Specifications were also drawn 
up for certain types of fabrics by the Indian Standards Institution. 
Two cooperative spinning mills were set up, one at Tirunelveli and 
the second at Guntakal. The close connection between the weaver’s 
housing and his efficiency in production was recognised and a number 
of cooperative housing colonies for weavers were organised in Mysore, 
Bombay and Madras. A scheme for converting handloom factories 
run by middlemen into industrial cooperatives was approved on a 
pilot basis and was carried out in respect of a factory in Malabar. 
A number of cooperative societies for silk weavers were started in 
Madras, Andhra and Uttar Pradesh. Design centres were establish- 
ed and assistance was also given for the development of the woollen 
handloom industry. 


Khadi 

11. Programmes relating to khadi development received 
sustained attention from the All-India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board. The Board set up an extensive organisation consistina of a 
central office, zonal offices and a corps of organisers. In 23 States, 
State Boards were also set up, of which the Boards in Bombay, 
Saurashtra, Rajasthan, Assam, Hyderabad and Madhya Bharat 
were given statutory status by the State Governments concerned. 
In 1950-51, the total value of khadi produced in the country was 
Rs. 1-30 crores. It increased to Rs. 3‘70 crores in 1954-55 and to 
Rs. 5-35 crores in 1955-56, when the total production stood at about 
25-37 million square yards. In 1955-56, khadi production employed 

557.000 spinners and 43,000 weavers as against 307,000 spinners and 

18.000 weavers two years earlier. 

12. As part of its long range training programme, the Board 
started a Central Training Institute at Nasik, with three regional 
institutes, to provide training facilities in improved techniques of 
spinning and weaving. Agency Sales Training Scheme was another 
training activity taken up by the Board. Besides, a Village Indus- 
tries Research Institute at Wardha was also set up. 
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13- To promote the sales of khadi a rebate of three annas on 
every rupee worth of khadi sold at certified institutions and centres- 
was allowed. The sale of khadi hundis was also organised through 
post offices. A Khadi and Gram Udyog Bhavan was established 
in Bombay and, encouraged by its success, another similar centre 
was established in New Delhi. A campaign for popularising khadi- 
and village industries products was also organised and steps were- 
taken to encourage the use of khadi amongst others’ by public- 
servants. 

14. The Ambar Charkha scheme, which is now an important 
part of the Board’s programme, was also begun towards the close- 
of the first five year plan. A pilot scheme for field and technical 
tests invol-ving a total outlay of Rs. 30 lakhs was approved v.uth a 
view to determining the feasibility of using Ambar yam for hand- 
looms. Technical tests were carried out at six laboratories and 
field tests were undertaken at- 121 centres in different parts of the 
country of which only 105 submitted reports. In March 1956, a 
special committee was appointed to examine the technical and 
economic aspects of the Ambar Charkha. 

Village Industries 

15. Tentative programmes for developing a number of village 
industries were indicated in the First Five Year Plan and the Khadi 
and Village Industries Board was set up for taking further action 
in consultation with State Governments and other organisations 
engaged in village industries. The list of village industries 
selected for action through the Board included hand-made paper, 
palmgur, ghani oil, handpounding of rice, cottage match, soap- 
making with non-edible oils, fibre industries, bee-keeping, pottery, 
village leather industry and gur and khandsari. For a long time, 
many of these industries had faced, in varying degree, severe prob- 
lems of competition, changes in demand as well as stagnation in 
techniques. 

16. Hand-pounding of rice: The Khadi and Village Industries 
Board assisted hand-pounding of rice through loans for manufactur- 
ing and stocking implements such as chakkis, dhenkis or winnow- 
ing fans, etc., andjfor stocking paddy. A subsidy was given for the 
purchase of improved equipment upto 50 per cent of the cost as 
wen as a production subsidy at 6 annas per maimd of paddy pro- 
cessed by the hand-pounding method. The Board aided the estab- 
lishment of 220 co-operative societies for the hand-poundmg of rice 
and organised training programmes for inspectors, instructors and 
other personnel. The Rice Milling Committee appointed by the 
Government of India made its recommendations in July-, 1955, These 
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envisaged that no further licences should be issued for new rice 
mills or for rice milling in combined mills and there should be no 
additions to capacity in the existing rice mills. The Committee 
recommended that small huller machines operated with one or two 
huUers should be eliminated and there should be a cess of 6 annas 
per maund of paddy milled in rice mills, the proceeds being utilised 
for organising hand-pounding. Another recommendation was that 
the existing production subsidy of 6 annas per maund of paddy 
should be raised to 8 annas per maund. As the plan period ended, 
the report of the Committee was still under Government’s consi- 
deration. 

17. Village oil industry. For the development of the village oil 
industry the Khadi and Village Industries Board- had two main 
aims, namely, the gradual introduction of improved ghanis and 
assistance to existing ghanis to enable them to work to capacity. 
The first aim was to be achieved mainly by organising model ghani 
centres and providing assistance for the adoption of improved 
ghanis; the second through registration of ghanis, so as to bring 
them under some kind of institutional direction. Facilities were 
organised: for training workers and loans were given for stocking 
oilseeds and buying seasoned wood for manufacturing ghanis of 
improved types. By the end of the Plan, 100 model centres had 
been organised and about 11,635 ghanis were functioning under the 
auspices of the Board. 

18. Village leather industry: The village leather industry exists 
throughout the country and everywhere the methods followed are 
wasteful and inefficient. The Khadi and' Village Industries Board 
drew up a programme aiming at maximum recovery and full utilisa- 
tion of carcasses. This consisted of four main features, nrmely, the 
setting up of flaying centres, training-cum-production centres and 
village model tanneries and the organisation of village demonstra- 
tion parties. Training facilities in flaying and utilisation of carcass 
were also arranged at Kara Kendra near Bombay and for tanning 
at Kallupeti, Calcutta, Wardha, Hyderabad and Bombay. Between 
1953-54 and 1955-56, 155 flaying centres were organised. Delays in 
getting these centres into production occurred on account of lack 
of trained personnel, the time needed for surveys for ensuring 
proper location of centres and difficulties in securing suitable land. 
The task of personnel working for the development of the village 
leather industry has been none too easy, for, besides the technical 
and organisational problems involved, they have often to reckon 
with local prejudices and conflicts. Nevertheless, a useful start has 
been made and upto the end of January 1956 the Board had dis- 
bursed' grants to the extent of Rs. 17‘70 lakhs and loans to the extent 
of Rs. 14:13 lakhs. 
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19. Cottage match vndustry. The Khadi and Village Industries 
Board adopted a comprehensive programme for the development of 
the cottage match industry. This included proposals for the 
organisation of cottage match factories, establishment of marketing 
depots for the sale of matches produced by cottage factories, training 
of personnel and research and experimental work. Much valuable 
work had been done over many years in the Khadi Pratisthan at 
Sodepur near Calcutta in producing cheap materials for use in the 
cottage manufacture of matches, but without adequate trained per- 
sonnel and demonstrations, progress was necessarily slow. By the 
end of 1955-56 the Board had established 11 divisional offices and 
assisted the setting, up of 28 cottage match factories and a number 
of co-operative societies. While no difficulty in finding a ready 
market was experienced, the work done during the plan was 
essentially of a pilot character. 

20. Gut and khandsari indvstry: The development of the gur 
and khandsari industry has been assisted by the Khadi and Village 
Industries Board through the grant of loans for the purchase jf 
improved equipment, the subsidised supply of centrifugals! and 
juice clarificants, the organisation of grading and marketing stations 
and the training of local workers. These programmes * are imple- 
mented through State Governments as well as registered institu- 
tions. Their implementation commenced towards the end of the 
plan period when 15 co-operative societies were formed, about 680 
improved crushers were introduced, 13,080 old kolhus were refitted 
and 48 centrifugals and 30 percolators were distributed. 

21. Palm-gur: The Board took over the programme for the 
development of the palm-gur industry earlier carried out under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. Here the 
main aim was to eliminate middlemen by organising co-operatives, 
providing technical guidance and removing legal and ether handi- 
caps. The central training school known as the Bhartiya Tad Gur 
Shilpa Bhavan was strengthened, so that it could render technical 
service to those parts of the country which offer scope for the 
development of palm-gur. Pilot demonstration stations were estab- 
lished at Udangudi and at Poona. Training schemes were organised 
in four States and refresher courses and exhibitions were arranged 
to stimulate interest and improve methods of palm-gur manufacture. 

22. Bee-keeping industry: The Khadi and Village Industries 
Board worked’ out a number of schemes for developing the bee- 
keeping industry. These included the establishment of area offices, 
sub-stations and model apiaris, training facilities for field- 
men and apiarists, subsidised supply of equipment such as 
bee-hives and loans for stocking implements and honey, for 
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sale. The programme for 1955-56 provided for the strengthen- 
ing of the area offices and 100 sub-stations established in 
the previous year, for the addition of 5 new area offices 
and 50 more sub-stations and for the completion of work on 
25 model apiaris. It was recognised that bee-keeping as an industry 
could make only a slow advance, until trained personnel v^ere 
available in sufficient number and there was field staff for surv'eying 
suitable areas for locating development centres and for training 
bee-keepers and villagers. 


23. Hand-made paper industry: By the end of 1954-55 the Khadi 
and Village Industries Board had established 55 centres for the 
production of hand-made paper of different qualities. These centres 
produced 500 tons of paper and employed 2,000 persons. In the last 
year of the plan, the number of centres increased to 63, of which 27 
were assisted with loans and grants for machinery and equipment, 
subsidy on production and working capital. The Board also assisted 
90 schools in introducing the production of hand-made paper as an 
educational craft and arranged for the training of teachers in these 
schools. Arrangements were also made for training in the making of 
high-grade paper by hand. 

0 

24. Soap making with non-edible oils: A beginning was made 
by the Khadi and Village Industries Board during the period of the 
first plan in developing soap-making with non-edible oils as a new 
village industry. The prospects of this industry depend on such 
factors as the availability of large supplies of oil-bearing non-edible 
seeds like neem, survey and location of units for converting such 
seeds into oil and soap, the organisation of efficient arrangements for 
the collection of seeds and trained personnel for providing technical 
guidance. The main aim is to provide seasonal employment in the 
collection of seeds and to give additional work to ghanis. During, 
the last two years of the plan, 133 soap-making centres were organis- 
ed. Earlier, five production-cum-model centres had been established: 
The training of personnel was also organised at two centres. 

25. Village pottery: Like the village oil industry end the village 
leather industry, improvements in village pottery can be of the- 
utmost importance to the rural economy. To begin with, the Khadi 
and Village Industries Board confined its activities in support of the 
industry to training and demonstration. Training was organised at 
a central training-cwm-research institute in the Bombay State and 
was to be extended to two regional centres in Madhya Pradesh and 
in Madras. For the first time, an all-India conference of potters and 
pottery workers was held in December, 1955. 
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26. Atta Chakki schemas: For improving the nutritional value 
of food grains other than rice, the Khadi and Village Industries 
Board made a small beginning during the Plan with a scheme for 
improving chakkis through the addition of ball-bearing sets and for 
manufacturing and supplying chakkis of improved types. 

27. Intensive areas programme: Thirty-five areas each consisting 
of 30 to 40 villages with a population of 20,000 were selected for 
developing \nilage industries in an integrated manner and as part of 
an overall scheme of rural development carried out under the 
auspices of the Khadi and Village Industries Board. Upto the end of 
March, 1956 loans and grants amounting to Rs. 16-05 lakhs were dis- 
bursed by the Board for selected intensive areas. 

Small-Scale Industries 

28. SmaU-scale industries are an important sector in the national 
economy because they can readily adapt modem techniques and small 
machines, can fimction as feeders or ancillaries of large-scale indus- 
tries and can cater to expanding markets. Efforts for promoting 
small-scale industries were intensified from 1954 onwards hlong lines 
recommended by an international team which was sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation. Broadly, the aim of the programme was to provide 
financial and technical assistance to the existing small-scale indus- 
tries and to encourage the establishment of new ones. The three 
principal requirements of small-scale industries were (a) improve- 
ment in techniques of production and management, (b) credit facili- 
ties both for investment and for working capital, and (c) provision 
•of common service facilities. For carrying out the programme the 
Central Government set up a Small-scale Industries Board (which 
included representatives from the States), appointed a Develop- 
ment Commissioner for. Small-scale Industries, and established 
regional Small Industries Service Institutes and a National Small 
Industries Corporation. At the same time, the State Governments 
were assisted in strengthening the staff of Industries Departments. 
The Central Government undertook to bear 50% of the additional 
■expenditure involved for a period of three years beginning from 
1955-56. 

29. Small Industries Service Institutes: Four regional Small 
Industries Service Institutes which were established at Delhi, Bombay, 
•Calcutta and Madras were intended to serve as the main centres for 
:an industrial extension service which could provide technical assist- 
.ance and guidance to small entrepreneurs in urban and rural areas. 
Branch institutes were set up at Trivandrum, Hyderabad, Patna, 
Dudhiana, Rajkot and Agra and started functioning during 1955-56. 
It was also decided to set up such branch institutes at Allahabad, 
•Cuttack, Shillong, Indore, Hubli, and Bangalore. Through the visits 
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of members of their staff and local demonstrations by mobile work- 
shops, information and advice regarding improved techniques, equip- 
ment, designs and layouts, etc., these institutes were to make assist- 
ance available in a ready and practical manner toga large number of 
existing small industries as well as to entrepreneurs wishing to 
start new industries. The services of foreign experts for a number 
of particular small-scale industries such as foundry, hand-tools, 
surgical instruments and others were also secured, 

30. National Small Industries Corporation: The National Small 
Industries Corporation, set up in February, 1955 with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 10 lakhs, was entrusted with many of the commercial 
and marketing aspects of the development of small-scale industries. 
To begin with, the Corporation was to seek Government orders for 
the products of small-scale industries, supply small machines on hire- 
purchase terms, open wholesale depots for the sale of quality marked 
goods and operate mobile vans for demonstrating improved methods 
and equipment and facilitating sales. The Corporation had some 
success in negotiating for orders with the Central Government’s 
supply organisation. At the end of the first plan, when its work was 
still in its early stages, it had supplied machines worth Rs. 8 lakhs 
on hire-purchase terms. A few wholesale depots were opened in 
principal producing centres, as for instance, for foot-wear at Agra, 
for locks at Aligarh, for hosiery at Calcutta and for pottery at Khurja. 
Goods were purchased by the Corporation according to prescribed 
quality standards and sold to retailers. Three mobile vans were also 
introduced for the sale of small industry products in distant areas of 
Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 

\ 

31. The Corporation also undertook study of methods for enabling 
small industries to participate more fully in Government’s purchases. 
Some preliminary steps were also taken for the development of small- 
scale industries as ancillaries to large industries. In 1955-56 the 
Central Government accepted in principle the Stores Purchase Com- 
mittee’s recommendations that certain classes of stores should be 
reserved exclusively for purchase from cottage and small-scale 
industries, that price differential be allowed to them in relation to the 
products of large-scale industries, that certain relaxations in stan- 
dard should be permitted for hand-made products, and that facilities 
for the registration of cottage and small-scale industries should be 
improved. The value of purchases made from cottage and small-scale 
industries by supply organisation of the Central Government increas- 
ed from about Rs. 75 lakhs in 1953-54 and Rs. 105 lakhs in 1954-55 to 
Rs. 341 lakhs in 1955-56. The items purchased by the Government 
included handloom cloth, khadi, hosiery, leather goods, coir products, 
locks, tentage, etc. 
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32. Credit: The shortage of credit end finance for small-scale 
industries was always a severe handicap. The assistance given by 
State Governments under their State Aid to Industries Acts v;as 
meagre and did not flow at all easily to small entrepreneurs and 
artisans. In 1954-55 it was decided to liberalise terms and conditions 
for the grant of loans to cottage and small Industries from State 
Governments, from cooperative banks and from other agencies. A 
scheme of liberalised terms and conditions v/as introduced in June 
1955, Under this scheme, the Central Government agreed to contri- 
bute in the ratio of 2 : 1 to the provision- made by States from their 
own resources; and to bear losses in this proportion in the case of loans 
to private parties, and in the proportion of 3:1 in the case of indus- 
trial cooperatives. Loans v/ere to be advanced to small entrepre- 
neurs upto 75 per cent of the value of security offered. Land, build- 
ings, plant, machineiy’ and other assets created out of the loan could 
be reckoned towards the security- Towards the end of 1955-56, it v/as 
further decided that for small industrialists loans upto Rs. 1,000 could 
be given on execution of personal bonds and loans upto Rs. 5,000 on 
the security of one or more personal sureties. The proposal v/a& 
accepted generally by the States, but to give effect to it the existing 
legislation had to be amended. During the last two years of the plan 
period a total allotment of about Rs. 3.04 crores was made for grant 
of loans under the State Aid to Industries Acts, which included 
funds prorided by the Central Government. 

33. During 1955-56, State Financial Corporations were established 
in Madhya Bharat, Andhra and Orissa, thus bringing the total number 
of such Corporations so far established to thirteen. In 1955-56 State 
Finance Corporations approved loans amounting to over Rs. 3 crores 
of v/hich about Rs, 1.5 crores were actually disbursed. In the preced- 
ing year the loans approved amounted to about Rs. 1-97 crores and 
loans disbursed to about Rs. 1.14 crores. 

I 

34. With a view to making avaflable to small-scale industries easier ^ 
and better credit facilities in a coordinated manner, in 1955-56 a 
“pilot” scheme v/as taken up by the State Bank of India in consulta- 
tion v/ith the Reserve Bank of India and in collaboration with other 
institutions and agencies. The objective of the scheme was to ensure 
credit facilities to small industries in such a manner that they did not 
have to approach too many agencies. The scheme was intended to 
co-ordinate and partly supplement rather than replace facilities 
already provided by existing agencies to small industries. Its facili- 
ties extended to a wide range of cottage and smaU-scale industries and 
to handicrafts. The scheme v/as introduced first in three circles of the 
State Bank of India, namely, Bombay, Madras and Bengal. After 
experience had been gained and suitable methods for pxowding credit 

to small industries in a coordinated manner had been evolved, it was 
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posed to introduce a more general scheme which could be 
pted on a wider scale. 

35. To overcome the difficulties and handicaps often experienced 
nng to lack of reliable data and back-ground information, sj’ste- 
atic studies and investigation into the conditions of some of the 
-tnall-scale industries were initiated during 1955-56. A central inves- 
■'tigation team consisting of economists and engineers was constituted 
■ in July, 1955 which completed surveys of a few selected industries 
in the Northern region. These included sport goods, sewing ma- 
rines and parts, bicycles and parts, and leather footwear. Later, 
pur more investigation teams were constituted for undertaking 
imilar studies in other regions. For the first time the facts and 
Problems of each small industry came to be studied systematically, 
iot .in terms of abstract and general proposals, but in a practical 
levelopment context. This proved a fruitful approach and led, 
amongst other things, to the establishment of industrial extension 
centres in selected areas. To begin with service centres were estab- 
lished for bicyle parts and bicycles at Kanpur, for sport goods at 
iMeerut, for footwear at Trichur, for foundry and agricultural imple- 
iments at Batala, for scientific glassware at Ambala and for drawing 
I and surveying instruments at Roorkee. 

t 

• 36. Supply of electric power at reasonable rates was recognised 

I to be one of the essential elements in the success of the small-scale 
! industries programme. Proposals for adjusting electricity tariffs 
I to enable small units to obtain power normally at the rate of 14 
I annas per unit were worked out. With a view to making power 
; available at the same rate from privately-owned electric supply 
' undertakings as well, the Central Government agreed to provide 
a subsidy to the extent of 50 per cent of the difference betv/een the 
. current rates and the lower concessional rates. 

37. Common Sevice Facilities: In addition to common service 
facilities provided at industrial extension centres and Small Iridus- 
, tries Service Institutes, a number of schemes for providing such 
I facilities were also taken up by State Governments with 
I financial assistance from the Centre. These included work- 
j shops for processes like heat treatment, electroplating, etc. 

* For such schemes, the Central Government agreed to pro- 
vide as loan 75 per cent of the total expenditure includ- 
ing land, buildings, equipment and working capital. During 
1955-56 schemes were sanctioned for the establishment of service 
centres for the lock industry and for pressmetal products. A 
scheme for a centre for the pottery industry was also appfoved. 
Some schemes of the State Governments for providing training and 
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research facilities and setting up small production units to be run 
either departmentally or through industrial cooperatives were also 
approved. 

38. One of most important programmes for developing small in- 
dustries and building up a decentralised sector of industry v/hich 
has the inherent strength to expand its operations initiated diuring . 
the first five year plan was the establishment of industrial estates n 
and colonies. These estates and colonies offered the advantage of ^ 
common services like good sites, electricity, water, gas, steam, rail- 
vray-siding, etc., and as well as the necessary technical and financial 
assistance. During 1955-56, 15 industrial estates of different sizes 
were approi'cd and assistance amounting to Rs. 51 lakhs was sanc- 
tioned. The entire cost of the industrial estates was given by the 
Central Government by way of long-term loans to the State Govern- 
ments, while the. responsibility for construction and management 
was generally entrusted to the States. The industrial estates at 
Okhla (New Delhi) and at Naini (Allahabad) were entrusted to the 
National Small Industries Corporation. 

39. Pilot Projects in Community Project areas: With a view to 
initiating a development programme for village and small-scale in- 
dustries integrated with the programme of rural development and 
building up the pattern of an industrial extension service, in May 
1955, pilot programmes were introduced in 26 community project 
areas. There was one pilot project in each State and Centrally 
administered area except for Coorg and the North-East Frontier 
Agency. A special batch of officers was trained and posted in the 
different project areas in December, 1955 for conducting rapid surveys 
and drawing up an immediate programme -of development. For 
ensuring effective coordination of the activities of the various all- 
India Boards in the pilot project areas and obtaining their guidance 
an Action Committee at the Centre had been set up in July 1955. > 
Similar committees were also set up in the States. Work in the pilot 
project areas commenced in the early months of 1956. To begin 
with, in each area some ad hoc schemes assisted by different Boards 
were taken up. At this stage they were far from being an integrated 
and well-knit programme. 


Handicrafts 

40. Development problems of handicrafts are somewhat different 
from those of small-scale industries or of village industries. This 
is largels^ because crafts vary from region to region and craftsmen 
are scattered in widely separated areas. The main object of pro- 
gramtnes taken up under the auspices of the All-India Handicrafts 
Board, which was set up at the end of 1952, was to provide financial 
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and technical assistance to existing centres of handicrafts and crafts- 
men and also to make available greater facilities for marketing, and 
to improve designs. 

41. Development schemes for individual handicrafts were imple- 
mented by State Governments, but a few schemes were taken up- 
directly by the Board. These concerned the training of artisans, 

''Getting up of pilot projects for selected handicrafts, establishment 

Jbf design centres, participation in exhibitions, publicity, marketing 
and research. The Board set up several production and training 
centres, as for instance, for weaving at Kanjeevaram, for dolls at 
Bombay, for brocades at Surat, for toy-making at Kondapally, for 
blue pottery at Delhi, etc. Besides, the Board also initiated a com- 
prehensive marketing survey of handicrafts which was completed 
before the end of the plan period. It established four regional design 
centres at Bombay, Calcutta, Bangalore and New Delhi. The Board 
participated in and also arranged a number of exhibitions within 
India and also in foreign countries. 

42. Financial assistance on an increasing scale was given to the 
State Governments for the development of local traditional handi- 
crafts, such as, fine mat weaving, brass-ware and bamboo products 
in Madras; ivory, chikan and carpets and druggets in U.P.; brass 
and bell metal, horn, mat and conch shells in West Bengal; 
carpets and druggets in Jammu & Kashmir; calico print- 
ing in Pepsu and Madhya Pradesh; himroo, paithan, hidri and Nirmal 
works in Hyderabad; sann hemp products and glass toys in Bombay, 
brass-ware in Mysore; artistic ivory-ware and carpets and druggets 
in Rajasthan; and stone carving and silver filigree work in Orissa. 
Assistance was approved for setting up emporia in Andhra, Assam, 
Madras, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Bharat and Orissa. 
Institutions like the Vishwabharati in West Bengal, the Indian Co- 
operative Union at New Delhi and the Kalakeshtra Research Centre 
and the Mangalore Women’s Co-operative Society in Madras were 
also assisted. 

Sericulture and Silk 

43. The Central Silk Board, which was set up as a statutory body 
in 1949 was re-constituted in 1952. The Board is entrusted with the 
development of sericulture and the silk industry and acts as a co- 
ordinating agency for the industry as a whole. It pro-vides technical 
and financial assistance to the States who are responsible for execu- 
tion. The Board’s programme during the plan period included the 
breeding of improved cocoons, modernising of silk reeling, establish- 
ment of foreign race seed stations and training-cum-production 
centres and provision of research facilities. It also included 
schemes for assisting the marketing and development of the non- 
mulberry silk. Apart fiom improvement in the quality- of raw silk. 
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the production of filature silk increased from 265,445 lbs. in 1951 to 
319,896 lbs. in 1954 and to 328,500 lbs. in 1955. The production of 
Charkha silk which forms nearly 80 per cent of the total production 
of raw silk, also increased from about 1.660 million lbs. in 1951 to 
2-079 million lbs. in 1954 and 2-102 million lbs. in 1955. 

44. Among the important schemes taken up during 1955-56 were,J 
the establishment of the Sericultural Research Station in Mysor^'< 
installation of a cold storage plant at Srinagar, expansion of th^ 
Foreign Race Seed Station at Kalimpong, establishment of a Muga 
Seed Farm in Assam and a Central Silkworm Rearing station at 
Coonoor. 

45. With a -vdew to bringing greater stability to the rav/ silk mar- 
ket, since 1955, imports of j-aw silk are channeled through the Cen- 
tral Silk Board. This step helped to ensure steady and fair remu- 
neration for silk worm rearers and cottage reelers. 

Cora 

46. The Coir Board was set up in the middle of 1954 under the 
Coir Industries Act, 1953. The Board undertook a study of various 
problems of the industry through a series of special committees set 
up by it and initiated action on their recommendations. It also be- 
gan a census of coir industrial establishments and spindles as a step 
towards the registration of producers of coir and coir products. 
The Board promoted the establishment of cooperative societies for 
marketing as v/ell as production as the main direction of work for 
the rehabilitation of the coir industry. In Travancore-Cochin, now 
comprised within Kerala, which is the principal coir producing area, 
120 primary coir cooperative societies, two central coir marketing 
societies and 22 tfiondu vyavasaya cooperative societies were 
formed. 

Village and Small-Scale Industries (Second Five Year Plan) 

Committee 

47. Reference may be made here to the appointment m June 
1955 of the Village and Small-scale Industries (Second Five Year 
Plan) Committee. The Committee was asked to draw up a pro- 
gramme, industry-wise and wherever possible State-wise, for the 
utilisation of resources provisionally earmarked for the develop- 
ment of village and small-scale industries as an integral part of the 
Second Five Year Plan. The Committee reported in October 1955 
and its recommendations formed the basis, to a considerable extent, 
of the programme and policy for -village and small industries set . 
out in the Second Five Year Plan. 



CHAPTER XI 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

\long with agriculture and irrigation and power, transport and 
communications constituted one of the three principal fields of 
'development during the period of the first five year plan. The plan 
provided for a total outlay of Rs. 498 crores on transport and com- 
munications but the provision was raised during the . second half of 
the plan period to about Rs. 570 crores. The provisions in the Plan 
as framed originally and augmented later and the estimated 
expenditure incurred are shown below: — 

(Rs. crores) 


Plan Provision Estimated 
Expendi- 








Original 

As revised 
after ad- 
justments 


Railways 






250-00 

267-07 

267- 07 

- 






(150-00) 

(165-00) 

(165-00) 

Roads • . 

t 





no- 23 

135-15 

134-47 

Road transport 






8-97 

11-66 

12-35 

Shipping 






18-06 

26-30 

18-71 

Ports and harbours 






33-08 

36-91 

27-57 

Civil air transport . 






22-87 

29-39 

23-19 

Other transport . 






O' 10 

3-52 

1*90 

Communications & Broadcasting 

• 

• 

• 

55- 14 

60-05 

46-20 




Total 



498-45 

570-05 

531-46 


NoTE. — Figures in brackets represent constribuiions from the Railway Depreciation 
Reserve Fund which arc in addition to the provision for railways in the 
Plan. 
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2. Whether we consider railways or roads or shipping or ports and 
harbours, transport planning has important long term aspects and 
must under present day conditions, be taken in hand v/ell in advance 
of the planning of industrial and mineral development. This became 
increasingly clear aS' the period of the first plan drew to a close. 
The lesson applies equally to construction works and to the procure- 
ment of rolling stock, equipment and the industrial raw material.''^ 
needed. Developmental programmes in transport and communication?^' 
also present considerable problems of technical and administrative ^ 
organisation and personnel and research, and in these respects also 
long-term planning is essential. 

3. Except for roads and road transport, transport development 
falls .within the purviev/ of the Central Government. Communica- 
tions are entirely a Central responsibility. Thus, out of the original 
provision of Rs. 498 crores in the plan, the States accounted for Rs. 
crores. As was to be expected, the outlay on transport and com- 
inunications increased steadily. From an average of about Rs. 50 
crores during the first two years. Central expenditure rose to Rs. 146 
crores in 1955-56, the corresponding figures in the States being Rs. 15 
and 33 crores. 


I. Railways 

4. The progress of Indian Railways, which have often been 
described as the country’s life line, is nov/ both an index and a major 
condition of its economic growth. With route mileage of about 34,700 
the railways carry the bulk of goods and passenger traffic in the 
country. Between the years 1950-51 and 1955-56 while agricultural ^ 
production increased by 18.7 per cent and industrial production by | 
27-9 per cent, the volume of traffic handled by the Indian Railways I 
increased by 24*8 per cent. From 91' 4 million tons in 1950-51 the i 
volume of traffic went up to 114’1 million tons in 1955-56. Further- 
more, the pattern of traffic on the Indian Railways underwent some 
significant changes and there was a marked increase in industrial 
and min eral traffic. Substantial increases in rail movements were 
recorded in cement, stone, mineral oils, manganese ore, sugar, iom 
and steel, and raw cotton. These trends in rail movements give 
indication of the changes which have taken place in the character of 
the economy under the impact of the plan. They also illustrate ibe 
increasing burden on the railv/ays during the plan period. 

5. A decade and more of the most severe strain on the railway 
system had preceded the formulation of the first five year plan. The 
plan v/as, therefore, devoted mainly to the rehabilitation and 
modernisation of rolling stock and fixed assets and, only to a small 
extent, to the provision of additional facilities for meeting new needs. 
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As tne plan progressed, the volume of traffic offering increased rapidly 
and the additional facilities provided by the railways could not keep 
pace with the increase in traffic. Thus, in the last tv;o 3 'ears of the 
plan, while the average rate of daily loadings increased substantially, 
the volume of outstanding registrations rose at an even greater pace. 

6 - Against a total allotment of Rs. 400 crores (including the con- 
tribution of Rs, 150 crores from the Railway Depreciation Fund) the 
distribution of outlay between different programmes during the 
period of the plan was as follows; — 


(Rs. crores) 


Head 

195^-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Total 

1951-56 

Allo- 
cation 
envisag- 
ed in 
the First 
Plan 

Rolling stock, plant and 
machinery 

34- 36 

33-23 

40-37 

58-69 

85-79 

253-44 207-96 

Track & bridges . 

10*72 

13-96 

10-93 

13-93 

14-87 

64-41 

70-47 

Other structural engi- 
neering works inclu- 
ding Integral Coach 
Faaory, Chittaranjan 
Locomotive Works, 
Gang?. Bridge, Col- 
lieries, Ports and staff 
quarters, etc. . 

10-58 

10-48 

( 

12*29 

15-32 

21-81 

70-48 

69-99 

NeW lines, restoration of 
dismantled lines and 
electrification 

7-26 

3-71 

4*ot 

7-49 

10-73 

33-20 

34-18 

Passenger amenities 

2-45 

2- 34 

2-47 

3-03 

3*00 

13-29 

15*00 

Miscellaneous items 

5- 52 

—3-43* 

—5- 8o* 

-— 2 ,* ZZ^ 

3-18 

-2-75* 

2*40 

Total . 

70-89 

60-29 

64-27 

96-24 

140-38 

432-07 

400*00 


»The reduction is on account of decrease in stores balances ano credit taken for 
released materials and other recoveries. 

The excess of outlay above the plan provision was accounted for by 
the increased programme for the procurement of rolling stock. The 
plan had contemplated the procurement of 1038 locomotives, 49,143 
wagons and 5,674 coaches. Substaniially larger orders for locomotives 
and wagons were placed and the new stock procured by the end of 
the plan period was of the order of 1,586 locomotives, 61,257 rvagons 
and 4,758 coaches, of which as many as 684 locomotives, 19,855 
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wagons and 1^43 coaches were received during the last year of the 
plan, 

7. The percentage of over-aged to total stock on line between the 
beginning and the end of the plan diminished appreciably on the 
metre gauge, but \vas higher for locomotives and wagons on the 
broad gauge, as v^l be seen from the following statement; — 

Percentage of over-aged stock to total stock on line 


Locomotives 

Wagons 

Coaches 

B.G. M.G. 

B.G. M.G. 

B.G. hLG. 


On Jylarch. 3i 1951 

23.0 

31.0 

13.3 

29.4 

20.5 

45-0 

On March 31, 1959 

33.2 

25.8 

18.0 

21.2 

32-3 

43-7 


•3. An Im.portant development during the first plan was the pro- 
gress achieved in the manufacture of rolling stock vathin the country. 
Behveen 1951-52 and 1955-56 indigenous production of wagons 
increased from 3,707 to 14,317, of locomotives from 27 to 
179 and of coaches from 673 to 1,221. Against its original 
target for the plan period of 268 locomotives, the Chittaranjan 
Locomotive Works, v/hich were completed in 1953 at a 
cost of about Rs. 15 crores, produced 341 and TELCO raised the pro- 
duction of metre gauge locomotives from 10 at the beginning cf the 
plan to 50 in the closing year. The Integral Coach Factory at 
Perambur v/hose construction commenced in 1952 w’ent into produc- 
tion in 1955. Machinery of the value of Rs. 16'45 crores v/as obtain- 
ed for modernising and replacing over-aged machinery in the 
railway workshops. An expert committee has gone into the possibi- 
lities of developing indigenous manufacturing capacity and its 
reconunendations are tmder examination. The Railw^ay Board are 
considering in particular, the question of stepping up the installed 
capacity for manufacture of wagons from the present figure of 
20,000 per annum to 36,000 per annum. 

9, As a consequence of works undertaken during the plan for the 
renewal of obsolete track, the mileage imder speed restrictions on 
account of the poor condition of the track was reduced during the 
period from 3,000 to 1,784. A major project begun at the end of 1953 
and estimated to cost Rs. 15-6 croras is the construction of a rail- 
cuTn-road bridge over the Ganga near Mokameh in Bihar. By the 
end of the first plan an outlay of Rs. 6; 65 crores had been incurred 
on this scheme. When completed in 1959 the bridge will be 6,074 
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ft. long, with a 22 feet wide roadway above and a modem tran- 
shipment yard on the north bank and will provide the long-needed 
rail link between north and south Bihar. 

10. Over the years on several sections of the railway system the 
demand for traffic has greatly outstripped the available capacity. 
During the first plan, therefore, both long-term and short-term 
measures had to be undertaken to develop capacity. The programme 
included the lengthening of loops, provision of additional crossing 
stations, signalling improvements and the remodelling of marshalhng 
yards. Among the sections in which substantial increases in capacity, 
were effected inay be mentioned Madras-Bezwada, Raichur-Arkonam, 
Kharagpur-Waltair, Jhajha-Moghalsarai, Allahahad-Kanpur, Ratlam- 
Godhra, Manduadih-Chapra and Bhusaval-Smrat. The sections 
between Ahmedabad and Kalol, Sini-Kandra, Sini-Gomharria and 
Joychandipahar-Burnpur were doubled. Transhipment facilities 
were substantially increased at Manduadih, Sawai Madhopur, 
Sabarmati, Viramgam, Ghorpuri, Guntakal, Bangalore and Arko- 
nam and the major yards at Bezwada and Ratlam were re-modelled. 
Work was also begun on the electrification of the Howrah-Burdwan 
main line and the Tarakeshwar branch as also on the electrification 
of suburban services in the Calcutta area. 

11. During the period of the plan 380 miles of new lines were 
constructed, 430 miles of lines dismantled during the war were 
restored and 46 miles of lines were converted from narrow gauge to 
metre gauge. 

The more important among the new lines opened during the first 
plan period are listed below: — 


Name of line 





Gauge 

Length 
in miles 

Arantangi-Karaikudi 





. M.G. 

17 07 

Mukerian-Pathankot 



• 


. B.G. 

26-86 

Gandhidham-Dcesa 



• 


. M.G. 

170 * 0 ^ 

Ka.'itagram-Pariharpur . 





. B.G. 

16-97 

Diggi-Toda Rai Singh . 



• 


. MG. 

27-73 

Chunar-Robertsganj-Churk . ' . 



- 


. B.G. 

50-25 

Gop-Katkola . . • • 

• 

• 

• 


. M.G. 

70*00 
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The following are the more important among the lines which 
were casmantled duiing the v.*ar and restored during the fimt plan 
period. 




is?ine of line 






Gauge 

L-.gth 
in miles 

Bijaor-Chandpur-Siau . 






. B.G. 

21-89 

Vssad-K^iha.-js 






. B.G. 

2d- 61 

Ur.20-Modho223j-B2la[nau 






. B.G. 

62-06 

Shoranur-Kila.'nbar 






. B.G. 

41-38 

Nagrora-JogL'idtnigar '. 






. N'.G. 

34-96 

Bhsgsiptir-Maadar Hill . 






. B.G. 

31-10 

Utreitia-Sultaap'LM’-Zffrsbad . 






. B.G. 

136-46 

iMadura-Bodinayakanur . 






. .M.G. 

55-94 


In addition the following narrow gauge lines were converted to 


metre gauge during the plan period- 

Tezp-jr-Rpngapara i6-03 

Acipur-Bhu; 30-27 


12. The period of the first plan was notable for the progress made 
in the provision of passenger amenities which had received insufficient 
attention for several years. Apart from the pro\>ision of new coaches- 
equipped with fans and modem conveniences, 784 stations were 
provided with electricity, 1,120 with improved platforms, 398 with 
nev7 waiting halls and 160 with new foot cover bridges and other 
improvements. Larger resources were devoted to housing for railway 
workers as the plan proceeded, and altogether about 40,000 quarters 
were constructed. 

13. From a long-term aspect, one of the most important develop- 
ments during the first five year plan was the attention gwen to- 
improvement in operational efficiency, especially on the broad 
gauge system w*hich accounts for about 80 per cent of the total goods 
traffic. The movement of the principal indices of efficiencj* may be 
seen from the following statement; — 


Year 

Wagon miles per 
wagon day 

Engine milss 
ea^e day in 

per 

use 

Net ton 
wag 

mills per 
on day. 

B.G. 

ALG. 

B.G. M.G. 

B.G. 

.M.G. 

195051 

3S-7 

31-2 

107 

IQ 4 

434 

i86 

1951-52 . 

40-9 

32-4 

109 

104 

463 

19S 

I932^53 • 

41- 1 

31-4 

£09 

104 

444 

20-1 

1953-54 - 

40-1 

28-4 

1 12 

IC 3 

441 

. 194 

1954-55 • 

43-3 

28*4 

' II 2 

IC 3 

4S3 

194 

1955-56 . 

46-3 

28-5 

III 

103 

541 

• 203 
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Although high levels of performance Avere achieved in respect of 
wagon miles per wagon day and net ton miles per wagon day, much 
still remains to be done and the search for greater efficiency must be 
an intensive and ever-continuing process. 

II. Roads 

14. At the beginning of the first five year plan India had 97,546 
miles of metalled roads and about 151,000 miles of unmetalled roads. 
During the plan period about 24,000 miles of new surface roads and 
about 44,000 miles of low type roads were added. The provision for 
roads was raised by 23 per cent from about Rs. 110 to Rs. 135 crores' 
during the period of the plan. The increase was spread over most 
of the States and as the plan proceeded, the Central Government 
also accepted a larger responsibility. 

15. If the road development programme of the first five year 
pjlan is seen in perspective, at least five features seem to stand 
out 

In the first place the road system in any State constitutes an 
integrated network, although in different degrees several different 
agencies contribute towards it, as for instance, the Central Govern- 
ment through the national highways and aided roads, the State 
Governments through their programmes of State highways, district 
boards and other local authorities with their district and local roads 
and, in ir>creasing measure village commimities imdertaking the 
construction of village roads. The planning of roads under each of 
these systems has to be undertaken in every &rea in a coordinated 
manner. 

Secondly, road programmes are influenced in a high degree both 
by economic as well as political and administrative considerations. 
Consequently, • the problems of planning and of relative emp hasis 
were not of the same character irr different areas. Thus, at the 
beginning of the first five year plan the State of West Bengal 
consisted of three separate geographical blocks unconnected with 
one another and its age-pld routes of trade and traffic had been 
disturbed. States like Madhya Bharat and Saurashtra, which 
comprised numerous small princely States, each almost a world 
unto itself, had to undertake new road programmes for achieving 
the minimum degree of administrative cohesion. In Pepsu, out of 
5 district headquarters, two had no highway link with the capital 
of the State; out of 24 tehsil headquarters, 8 had no highway link 
with the district headquarters; out of 37 towns with a population of 
5000 or more, 18 had no road communications to serve them. Many 
other areas had their own special problems. Thus, in NEFA there 
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were scarcely any communications with the interior or connections 
between the headquarters of different divisions. Some problems 
were common to different parts of the coimtry, for instance, the 
supply of cement or of road rollers or of supervisory personnel. But 
^ these problems were far more acute in the less developed areas 
which had to face a number of handicaps. Their construction 
orgenisations were extremely inadequate and lack of experienced 
contractors as well as the supply of skilled and sometimes even of 
unskilled labour hampered progress, so that the greater the need of 
an area for roads, the more difficult it was for it to achieve the targets 
set under the plan. 

In the third place, with the progress of national extension and 
community projects, local development works and shramdan 
throughout the coimtry, village communities showed their readiness 
in a growing measure to construct village roads with voluntary 
labour. It became more and more necessary, therefore, to plan the 
network of village roads from a long-term point of view, linking 
it vdth the network of district roads and State highwaj’^s and 
visualising in advance a phased programme for the improvement 
and metalling of rural roads. 

Fourthly, in parts of the country floods and famine have exerted 
an important influence on the road programmes, the former through 
the upsetting of important construction schedules, the latter by 
compelling States to provide immediate employment by taking up 
the construction of roads outside the original scheme of develop- 
ment. 

-f* * 

Finally, it has to be observed that several State Governments 
tended, for varjiing reasons, to take up road programmes outside 
the approved plans and sometimes at the sacriflce of approved pro- 
grammes. From time to time their attention was drawn to 
departures from the schemes of the plan which thus occurred, and 
adjustments bringing in new works were effected. Such action on 
Phe part of any authority nms counter to the very idea of planning 
and may well have the effect of leaving numerous unfinished and 
inadequately connected lengths of road, much to the disadvantage 
of. the majority of the people. ^ 

16. During the first five year plan provision in the Central Sector 
was made for three categories of roads, namely the national high- 
way, roads described as ‘other roads’ and inter-State roads and 
roads of economic importance. The national highway net-work 
for which the Central Government are directly responsible consists 
of 13,800 miles and includes such important roads as the Grand 
■ Trunk Road from Calcutta to Amritsar, roads connecting. Agfa 
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and Bombay, Bombay, Bangalore and Madras, Madras and 
Calcutta, Calcutta, Nagpur and Bombay, Banaras, Nagpur, Hydera- 
bad, Kumool, Bangalore and Cape Comorin and a few other roads. 
On 1st April, 1947, when the Government of India assumed 
financial liability for the development and maintenance of roads 
provisionally classified as National Highways, there were long 
stretches of missing road links and many roads were without 
bridges at important points. Upto the commencement of the first 
plan period, 110 miles of missing road links and 3 major bridges 
were constructed and 1,000 miles of existing sections improved. At 
the beginning of the first plan period, the Central Government 
initiated a programme for the construction of 1,250 miles of missing 
links, and 75 major bridges and the improvement of 6,000 miles of 
existing roads. Out of these, during the plan period, the construc- 
tion of 640 miles of missing links and 40 bridges and the improve- 
ment of 2,500 miles of existing roads were expected to be completed. 
By the end of the plan period, the works completed include the 
construction of 636 miles of missing links and 30 major bridges and 
the improvement of 4,000 miles of existing roads. Thus, while the 
target in respect of the construction of missing links was almost 
fully achieved, the work done on the improvement of existing 
sections of national highways was nearly twice as much as the 
programme originally envisaged. During the last year of the plan, 
work was completed on the construction of 196 miles of missing 
links and 5 major bridges and the improvement of 700 miles of 
existing roads. The total outlay on national highways during the 
plan period was Rs. 27-62 crores against a provision of Rs. 27-80 
crores made in the plan. A sum of Rs. 9-80 crores was spent during 
the last year of the plan. Among the principal roads included in 
the ‘Other Roads’ programme of the Central Government mention 
may be made of the Assam-Agartala road and the Passi-Badarpur 
road, representing a total length of 217 miles, and the West Coast 
Road of which 25 miles were improved during the plan period. 
Towards the end of 1953-54, with a view to augmenting employment 
opportunities the Central Government agreed to finance a special 
programme of roads of inter-State or economic importance under 
which about 1,475 miles of new roads and 12 major bridges are 
expected to be constructed and 3,000 miles of existing roads 
improved. During the plan period, 125 miles of new roads were 
constructed and 500 miles of existing roads improved. In financial 
terms, an expenditure of Rs. 4-25 crores was incurred under the 
programme by the end of 1955-56. The programme would continue - 
during the second plan period. 

. 17. Roads in the States represent much the larger part of the 
road programme in the plan. It is roughly estimated that during 
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the first five year plan about 23,000 miles of surfaced roads and about 
44,000 miles of low type roads were constructed in the States. A 
considerable amount of work was done on village roads in connec- 
tion v.ith the community development and the Local works pro- 
grammes- The Statement in the Appendix to this chapter gives 
figures of road mileage added and total mileage achieved in each 
State by the end of the plan period. The road mileage that was 
•expected to be achieved under the Nagpur Plan is also shown side 
by side. The Nagpur Plan had laid down as far back as 1943 certain 
broad objectives for road development in the country. The Plan 
envisaged that by 1963 no village in a weU developed agricultural 
area should remain more than five miles from a main road. It will 
be seen from the Statement that the broad target of total road 
mileage under the Nagpur Plan v/as nearly achieved by the end of 
the first plan period; in fact in the case of some States the target 
was even exceeded. With the political integration of the country 
after, partition, however, it became necessary to take a more com- 
prehensive view of road development in the coimtry with special 
reference to the former princely States. It is hoped that the 
development of commimications particularly in the backward areas 
will receive still closer attention in the second plan period. 

III. Ro.ad Transport 

18. Road transport programmes have occupied a prominent place 
in the plans of several States during the past few years. State 
•Governments began to interest themselves in proposals for the 
nationalisation of road transport soon after 1946. In the course of 
the first five year plan, at a total investment of about Rs. 12 crores, 
States have added 3000 vehicles to their fleets, bringing the total 
number of vehicles in the nationalised services to over 11,000. At 
the end of the plan about a quarter of the passenger seiwices were 
in the nationalised sector. Goods transport, however, continued to 
be almost wholly in the private sector. During the period of the 
plan, taking the nationalised and the private sectors in road trans- 
port together, the number of stage carriages and trucks increased 
respectively by 23 and 26 per cent. At the end of 1954^55 the total 
number of stage carriages was about 42,000 and of trucks 105,000. 

19, It began to be realised early in 1953 that progress in road 
transport was not commensurate with progress in the road system 
or v/ith the growing transport needs of the economy. In consultation 
•with the Ministry' of Transport, the Planning Commission, therefore, 
set up a special group to study these problems. In the light of the 
investigation which was undertaken, the Planning Commission recom- 
mended that the nationalisation of goods transport services should 
not’ be taken up until the end of the second five year plan, and that 
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State Governments desiring to nationalise passenger services should 
proceed with caution, phasing the programme carefully over the 
second plan. It was also recommended that the licensing policy 
and procedures should be liberalised and the formation of larger 
units of private operators encouraged. 

These suggestions were conveyed to State Governments in 1954 
and have largely guided the formulation of programmes in the field 
of road transport for the second five year plan. They also influenced 
action in the closing period of the first five year plan. On the whole, 
however, it would be correct to say that over the greater part of the 
first plan, emphasis in the States was in favour of pushing on with 
the nationalisation of road transport services. Towards the close 
of the plan there was greater appreciation of the difficulties of private 
operators, and steps were taken in a number of States, to ensure 
easier conditions for them. 


IV. Shipping 

20. At the beginning of the first five year plan India had n tonnage 
of 390,707 GRT consisting of 217,202 GRT on the coastal trade and 
173,505 GRT on the overseas trade. The plan provided for an in- 
crease of 215,000 GRT, of which 105,000 GRT were to be on the coastal 
trade and 110,000 GRT on the overseas trade. Thus, according to the 
plan, the total tonnage should have reached 600,000 GRT. This was 
to be in addition to the provision for acquisition of ships to the extent 
of 60,000 GRT with a view to replacement of obsolete ships. At the 
end of the plan the total tonnage attained was 480,000 GRT consisting 
of about 240,000 GRT on the coastal trade and trade with adjacent 
countries and 240,000 GRT on the overseas trade. The plan had 
made a financial allocation of Rs. 18 crores for the development of 
shipping, but this amount was increased to Rs. 26’ 3 crores with the 
object of providing further loans to shipping companies to enable 
them to acquire tonnage for overseas trade. Commitments to the 
extent of fuU provision of Rs. 26:3 crores were finalised during the 
plan period; the expenditure incurred in , the first plan was 
Rs. 18‘71 crores. When the ships ordered during the plan 
period are delivered, the target of 600,000 GRT will be fulfilled. The 
tonnage for the coastal trade may, however, fall short of the original 
target owing to the diversion to the overseas trade of some of the 
ships which were originally intended for the coastal trade. 

21. - During the first plan the Central Government arranged for the 
training of 5,500 ratings, 143 marine engineer officers and 248 naviga- 
tion officers. This was in fulfilment of the responsibility accepted 
by the Central Government for training personnel for the merchant' 
navy. For this purpose the plan made a provision of Rs. 112 lakhs 
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for the establishment of a marine engineering college at Calcutta 
and for the ratings training scheme. The construction of the college 
was completed during the plan period. 

V. Ports and Harbours 

22. When the draft outline of the first five year plan was pre- 
sented. no provision was made for the development of ports. The 
need for filling this lacuna v/as recognised and in the final version of 
the plan a provision of about Rs. 33 crores was made. This was later 
increased to Rs. 36‘91 crores. Owing to the late start in the execution 
of port development programme, the expenditure incurred during 
the plan period, amoimted to only Rs. 27*57 crores. Nevertheless, 
the programme undertaken was of great importance. Apart 
from the construction of the new major port at Kandla for which 
a provision of Rs. 12*1 crores was made, the main works in the pro- 
gramme were at Bombay and at Calcutta for which the plan pro- 
vided about Rs. 11 and 8 crores respectively. At the end of the 
Plan, Rs. 8*5 crores had been spent at Kandla, Rs. 11 crores at 
Bombay and Rs. 3*5 crores in Calcutta, 

23. Work on the construction of Kandla Port began in 1953, At 
the end of 1955-56, a berth for taking large oil tankers and a basin 
for lighters and sailing vessels had been completed, and landing 
stages for passengers and a jetty for mooring the floating dock were 
near completion. Work was also v/ell advanced on the construction 
of four deei>-water berths with three transit sheds and four double- 
storied v/arehouses. The port started handling oil traffic from 
April 1955 and the tidal basin for lighters and sailing vessels was 
opened to traffic in Jime 1955, The construction of Gandhidham 
township, a project associated with the Kandla Port, commenced in 
1955 and at the end of the plan the total expenditure incurred was 
about Rs 41 lakhs. 

24. The principal development programmes at the Bombay 
port were the Marine Oil Terminal Project, the electrification of 
cranes in the Alexandra Dock, the reconstruction of transit sheds 
in the Princess end Victoria Docks and the labour housing scheme. 
By the end of the plan period satisfacto^ progress had been made 
on programmes relating to the electrification of cran^ and the re- 
construction' of transit sheds. The electrification of 4 portal cranes 
at the Ballard Pier and 24 semi-portal cranes at the Alexandra 
Docks was completed and the erection of the rema ini ng 6 cranes at 
the Alexnadra Dock was in progress. At the Princess and Victoria 
Docks, 9 transit sheds were reconstructed, leaving 3 more to be re- 

* constructed during the second plan. Under the labour housing 
scheme, out of 928 quarters, 368 were constructed. Progress on the 
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Marine Oil Terminal Project was also satisfactory. All the three 
berths at Butcher Islands were completed during the plan period. 
A start could not, however, be made on the minimum scheme for 
the development of the Princess and Victoria Docks. 

25. The development programme drawn up by the Commissioners 
for the Port of Calcutta was intended to improve the port facilities 
which had suffered heavy wear and tear during the war and to 
equip the port for the increase in traffic expected from the rapid in- 
dustrial development of the areas served by the port. On some 
parts of the programme adequate progress was msde as, for instance 
on the development of the Sonai Yard into a central depot for 
the storage of Ores, the construction of a spur at Akra for training 
the river Hooghly and the improvement of the railway ynrd at the 
Kidderpore Docks. Steps were also taken to acquire machinery and 
equipment, including a suction dredger, dock tugs, heave-up boats 
and wagons and locomotives. Owing to the time taken in planning 
major engineering projects and the delays in the procurement of 
equipment such as crane dredgers, launches and tugs for most of 
which orders had to be placed abroad after drawing up detailed 
specifications and also delays in the supply of materials like steel, 
pipes, etc., certain parts of the programme could not be implement- 
ed as, for instance, the development of berths at King George’s Dock. 

26. At the Madras port work on the construction of the coal, ore 
and the passenger station jetties in connection with the first stage 
of the wet dock scheme was commenced during the plan period. By 
the end of 1955-56 works had been completed on two sidings and 
6,200 feet of mixed gauge track on the site of the proposed marshal- 
ling yard. On account of difficulties in acquiring suitable land, pro- 
gress on housing schemes was delayed. 

27. At Cochin the construction of a coal berth arid two ware- 
houses end the oil tanker berth in the Emakulam Channel was 
completed. More than half the work relating to the provision of 
bunkering facilities was also completed. The development of four 
additional berths in the Emakulam Channel was taken in hand in 
the last year of the plan. 

28. The total capacity of the major ports increased during the 
first five year plan from 20 million tons to 25 million tons; The 
total volume of traffic handled by the major ports in 1950-51 was 
18 ‘02 million tons consisting of II *25 million tons of imports and 
6’ 77 million tons of exports. The traffic handled in 1955-56 was esti- 
mated to be more than 22 million tons with imports at about IS 
million tons and exports over 9 million tons. The major increases 
on the import side were recorded in mineral oils, and machinery 
20 P.C. 
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and iron and steeL The proportion of these commodities in the 
total imports increased substantially, reflecting the changing pattern 
of the country’s economy. On the export side the cargo in mineral 
ores registered a substantial increase. 

29. There are some 226 minor ports spread over a coastline of 
more than 2,900 miles. Of these about 150 are working ports. In 
1951-52 these ports handled a cargo of S' 76 million tons and by 1954- 
55 the tonnage handled by them had increased to 4*15 million tons. 
The programme for the development of minor ports in the first five 
year plan included v/orks at several ports, notably in Madras, 
Saurashtra, Bombay and Orissa. The total expenditure incurred 
was a little less than Rs. 2 crores. In Saurashtra the programme 
consisted mainly of provision of facilities at port terminals and re- 
placement and modernisation of eqiupment at the ports. In Bombay 
surveys of some of the ports were completed and landing and vrharf- 
ing facilities and amenities for passengers v/ere provided. Satisfactory 
progress was also made on reconstruction of the Vahathura Pier in 
Travancore-Cochin. In Kutch development programmes were imder- 
taken at Mandw, Mindra, Jakhan and Kateshwar. In 0rissa 
investigations v,mre imdertaken in connection with the development 
of 'Paradip Port. 

50. A provision of Rs. 2 crores was made in the first plan for 
the development of lighthouses, but expenditure during the plan 
period is estimated to be about Rs. 59 lakhs. In all, 78 lighthouses 
were expected to have been constructed or improved during the 
plan period against the original target of 100. 

- VL ImjiXD Water Transport 

51. In the past, inland water transport played an important role 
in the transport system of India. It is estimated that about 5,000 
miles of river routes in the country could be made navigable by 
modem pov^er craft. At present 1,557 miles of rivers are navigable 
by mechanically propelled coimtry vessels and 3,587 miles of river 
stretches are navigable b}- large country boats. Programmes were 
xmdertaken during the plan period for the development of naviga- 
tion in shallow channels by using specially designed craft. An 
inter-State Board for the purpose of developing inland water 
transport in the Ganga-Brahmaputra region was set up during the 
plan period. The Board took up three experimental projects. Two 

..of these were on the Upper Ganga and the feeder rivers of Assam 
and the third in Assam for a passenger and vehicular ferry vessel 
on the Brahmaputra.' The specifications of the craft designed for 
the Upper Gangs Project were finalised and indents for the craft 
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v/ere placed. The specifications of the craft for the other two pro- 
jects were still being worked out at the close of the plan period. 
A grant of Rs. 25 lakhs was made to the Board for the purchase of 
equipment required for the pilot projects. 

VII. Civil Air Transport 

32. As against a provision of about Rs. 13 "4 crores for the 
development programme of the Civil Aviation Department, it is 
estimated that the expenditure incurred was Rs. 7-8 crores. A 
large part of the provision was intended for the works programme 
at aerodromes- The initial planning of works and the acquisition 
of land took considerable time. During the plan period, new aero- 
dromes were constructed at Mangalore, Khowai, Kamalpur, 
Kailashahar, Belonia, Passighat, Sheila, North Lakhimpur and 
Chandigarh, and the aerodromes at Kandla and Udaipur were near- 
ly completed. New runways were constructed at Gauhati, 
Bagdogra, and the existing rtmways at Santa Cruz were extended 
and strengthened. Terminal buildings were constructed at Lucknow, 
Amritsar, Nagpur, Gauhati and Bagdogra. _ The terminal building 
at Santa Cruz was brought near completion. In addition, residen- 
tial quarters were completed at a number of aerodromes including 
Dum Dum, Santa Cruz, Madras, Nagpur and Rajkot. Work was 
also completed on the construction of taxi tracks and aprons and 
hangars and the provision of ground lighting facilities. Progress 
on the provision of telecommunication facilities at the airports 
was slow on account of the time taken in the procurement of equip- 
ment. Progress on the schemes relating to education and training 
was also slow. Only two new flying clubs and 3 gliding centres 
were set up during the plan period as against the original inten- 
tion to assist the establishment of 7 flying clubs and 10 gliding 
centres. 

33. The air services tvere nationalised in the year 1953 and tv.m 
air corporations, namely, the Air India International and the 
Indian Airlines Corporation started operations on the 1st .August, 
1953. These corporations have been engaged in consolidating their 
services and strengthening their organisation, besides undertaking 
expansion programmes. The Indian Airlines Corporation added 8 
Herons and 3 Skymasters to its fleet and placed orders for 5 Vis- 
counts which were to be delivered during the second plan period. 
The Air India International added 5 Super-Constellations to its 
fleet and placed orders for 3 more Super-Constellations for delivery 
during the second plan period. With these additions to their fleets, 
the Corporations were able to extend their operations over new 
routes and open up new services. The total route mileage '(un- 
duplicated) operated by the Indian Airlines Corporation increased 
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from 17,170 miles in August 1953, to 19,985 miles at the end of the 
first plan period. The services operated by. the Air India Inter- 
national increased two fold after August 1953. and they covered a 
total route mileage of 23,483 at the end of the plan and reached out 
to 15 countries. 

34. A provision of Rs. 9 '5 crores was included in the plan for 
the development programmes of the two corporations. The actual 
expenditure on the programmes during the plan period was. how- 
ever, larger, being of the order of Rs. 15-4 crores. This included 
over Rs. 9 crores for the purchase of aircraft. Some expenditure 
was incurred by the Corporations on modifications of their existing 
aircraft, the opening up of new offices, the renovation of existing 
offices and the purchase of surface transport. 

VIII. COMMUNIC.ATION.S 

35. The plan contained a provision of Rs. 50 crores for tho 
developmcnt of posts and telegraphs. Of this nearly Rs. 39-5 
crores wore sp.ont during the plan period, expenditure in the year 
1955-5G being estimated to bo about Rs. 10 crores. Considerable 
progress was made on the schemes for automati.sation and expansion 
of the Calcutta, Bombay and Madras telephone exchanges. Pro- 
gress on the manual exchanges was also satisfactory. In all, the 
installation of about 109, GOO telephones, 350 trunk exchange posi- 
tions and 45,000 telephone carrier channel miles of open wire routes 
was completed during the plan period. In addition, 916 public call 
offices were opened during this period. Progress on the laying of 
long distance trunk cables was slow on account of the time taken 
in finalising the schemes. The telegraph network was expanded 
during the plan period by the addition of G3,000 telegraph channel 
miles. At the commencement of the first five year plan, there 
were 36,000 post offices and 3,592 telegraph offices in the countr 3 ^ 
During the plan period, 18,900 post offices and 1465 telegraph offices 
were added. Progress on the construction of staff quarters and 
ofiice buildings, however, was slow. 

36. Moderate progress was made on the programme for the 
expansion of overseas communications servdees. As against the 
plan provision of Rs. 100 lakhs, a sum of Rs. 58 laldis was spent 
during the plan period. During 1955-56 the expenditure incurred 
exceeded Rs. 14 lakhs, and direct radio-telegraph servdee was 
established with four countries and radio-photo service with two 
countries and radio-telephone service with four countries. The 
total number of countries connected with India by radio-telegraph, 
radio-telephone and radio-photo services increased to 14, 15 and 5 
respectively. In addition, the overseas communications sendees 
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also provided multi-address broadcasts for Indian embassies and 
consular bodies abroad and newscast services for the press. 

37 . As against a provision of Rs. 62 lakhs for the development of 
•the Meteorological Department, the expenditure incurred during 
-the plan period was little over Rs. 47 lakhs, expenditure in 1955-56 
being of the order of Rs. 12 lakhs. Steady progress was made on 
-the construction of buildings and the procurement of equipment. 
New equipment was obtained for the Central Seismological Obser- 
vatory, at Shillong, for the Kodaikanal Observatory and for the 
workshops and laboratories of the Department. A number of 
; skeleton hydromet organisations were also set up in the catchment 
.areas of important rivers to collect data bearing on flood control 
projects. Progress on the construction of residential buildings at 
•various aerodrome observatories was also satisfactory.^ 

38. The plan contained a provision of Rs. 349 lakhs for the 
.development of the Indian Telephone Industries. Expenditure 

during the plan period was of the order of Rs. 291 lakhs. Follow- 
ing a revision of the programme, the capacity of the factory was 
increased to 35,000 exchange lines and 50,000 telephones instruments 
per annum. In addition, the factory also manufactured carrier 
.equipment of different types. The factory had begun by assemb- 
ling telephone instruments from imported parts, but steady progress 
was made during the plan period in the manufacture of parts and 
by 1955-56 it was in a position to produce 520 out of 539 parts of 
the telephone instrument. 

IX. Broadcasting 

39. During the first plan there was a considerable expansion of 
the broadcasting network. For development in broadcasting the 
plan provided Rs. 4'9 crores, the expenditure incurred being 
Rs. 2-67 crores. The shortfall in expenditure was due mainly 
to the delay in receipt of equipment and transmitters for which 

.orders were placed during the plan period- The programme under- 
taken included the installation of three 100 K.W.s.w. transmitters, 
six 50 K.W.m.w. transmitters, eight 20 K.W.m.w. transmitters, two 
-20 K.W.s.w. transmitters and nine transmitters of lower power, in 
addition to the provision of studio and other facilities at several 
centres. In the course of the plan 50 K.W.m.w. transmitters were 
installed at Bombay, Ahmedabad. Jullundur, Calcutta, Lucknow 
and Bangalore and,(,20 K.W.m.w. transmitters at Indore, Ajmer and 
Madras, while at Patna, Vijaj^awada, Trichur and Delhi the installa- 
tion of transmitters was nearly completed. Progress in the instal- 
lation of 100 K.W.s.w. transmitters at Bombay and Madras was 
-also satisfactory. At Nagpur and Gauhati 10 K.W.m.w. transmitters 
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CHAPTER XII 


EDUCATION 

In the First Five Year Plan an attempt jvas made to assess educa- 
tional development up to about 1950. It was pointed out that only 
40 per cent of the children in the age-group 6-11 years and 10 per 
•cent in the age-group 11-17 years were attending school. There were 
•disparities in the provision of educational facilities between different 
parts of the country, between different sections of the population and, 
in particular, between urban and rural areas. Considerable wastage 
-occurred at various stages of the educational s 3 TStem. Facilities for 
technical and vocational education were altogether inadequate. The 
proportion of teachers without training exceeded 41 per cent in 
primary schools and 46 per cent in secondary schools. There was 
considerable shortage of women teachers. Scales of pay and conditions 
of service for teachers were generally unsatisfactory and were in part 
responsible for low teaching standards. The removal of deficiencies 
such as these will necessarily take time, but it may be said that during 
the first five year plan substantial beginnings have been made. There 
was a fair amount of expansion in eckrcational facilities, and a number 
•of steps were taken towards the consolidation and re-orientation of 
the system of education. 

2. During the first five year plan the annual expenditure of the 
Central and State Governments on education increased from Rs. 65 
crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 116 crores in 1955-56. During the same period 
development expenditure on education, as distinct from expenditure 
on the maintenance of institutions already established increased from 
less than Rs. 20 crores in 1950-51 and 1951-52 to about Rs. 47 crores 
in 1955-56. Expenditure on education from sources other than Gov- 
ernment was estimated in 1955-56 to be about Rs. 71 crores compared 
to about Rs. 49 crores before the plan. During the plan period deve- 
lo.pment expenditure on education at the Centre and in the States was 
as follows: 


(Rs. crores) 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1951-56 Original 1951-56 
Actuals Actuals Actuals Actuals Revised Total Plaq after ad- 
justment 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Centre 

2*4 

3-0 

3-2 

9-9 

13-1 

31-6 

35 -c 

44-0 

States 

17-4 

19-4 

23-4 

27-4 

33-7 

I2I-3 

116-7 

125*6 

Total 

19-8 

22*4 

26-6 

37-3 

46-8 

152-9 

151-7 

169-6 
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11-14 in 1950-51 and 1955-56 in the various States as they existed 
before reorganisation. 

/ 


State Age-group 6-ii Age-group 11-14 

1950-51. 1955-56 1950-51 1955-56 


Andhra 





(Estimated) 

53-5 68-4 

(Estimated) 

16-4 20-2 

Assam . . 



• 


58-4 

6o-8 

17-6 

21-7 

Bihar . . 

• 


• 


29*8 

34-0 

8-4 

9-9 

Bombay 





70-4 

8o*o 

18-9 

20-6 

Madhya Pradesh . 

• 




31*4 

44-3 

6-6 

10-8 

Madras . . 

• 




53-5 

68-5 

16-4 

21-9 

-Orissa 





25-5 

33*6 

5-3 

- 6-9 

Punjab 





38-7 

57-9 

15-7 

25-1 

Uttar Pradesh 





35-1 

32-6 

11-8 

13-7 

West Bengal 




G‘ 

55*8 

80-3 

12-9 

21-1 

Hyderabad . 





24-9 

34-5 

5-5 

10-6 

Jammu & Kashmir 





12-2 

25-4 

8-7 

II -2 

Madhya. Bharat . 





25-3 

44-4 

7-3 

II -7 

Mysore 





52'6 

55-0 

17-2 

i8-8 

Pepsu . 





23-4 

44-4 

13-7 

2 3-3 

Rajasthan • 





I 5 -I 

22-4 

5-0 

8-3 

Saurashtra 





38-2 

54-0 

11*6 

13-9 

Travancore-Cochin 





98*6 

ICO'O 

31-5 

44-6 

Ajmei . 





41-9 

59-0 

i6-3 

21-9 

Bhopal . 





I 5'5 

52-6 

3-5 

8-7 

Coorg 





61-5 

95-7 

27-8 

45-9 

Delhi 





6i*3 

87-6 

24-9 

53-9 

Himachal Pradesh 





24*5 

46-9 

7-9 

i6-2 

Kutch . • 

m 


w 

* 

23-1 

41-0 

9-3 

14-3 

Manipur . • 

• 


• 


40-4 

86-7 

15-4 

19-7 

Tripura . • 

• 



• 

27*8 

6o*8 

13-4 

20-2 

Vindhya Pradesh 

• 



• 

19-9 

44-7 

4-3 

8-5 

Pondicherry 

■« 

• 

• 

• 

34-6 

50-3 

15-7 

21-8 

NEFA • • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2-1 

7-0 

0-2 

0-9 

Andaman & Kicobar Island 

C 

• 


24-8 

32" 6 

8-3 

ir-; 


42-0 51-2 13-9 19*2 


Aix India 
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It will be seen that in both age-groups there was general increase 
in the number of pupils. 


Basic Education 

6. Although the need to reorient elementary education along the- 
lines of basic education was realised ‘and accepted as a basis of policy' 
several years ago, work in this field before the first five year plan 
had been limited to a few States and areas and was largely of an-. 
experimental and pioneering character. As a result of steps taken 
during the first plan, the development of basic education has become- 
an integral part .of the programme for improving elementary educa- 
tion and in different degrees almost all States have advanced in this 
direction. During the plan period the increase in the number of’ 
pupils, schools and institutions for training basic teachers was as- 
follows: 


1950-SI 1955-56 

PupiJs 185,000 1,100,000 

Junior basic scliools i,.'ioo 10,926 

Senior basic schools 351 1,529 

Number of teachers training institutions .... 124 482 


The Ministry of Education assisted States in trying out a comprehen- 
sive scheme for the expansion of basic education which included 
programmes for establishing new basic schools, converting existing 
primary schools into basic schools, introduction of crafts in schools, 
preparation of teaching materials and extension of facilities for train- 
ing teachers for basic schools. 

7. In consultation with States, 37 areas were selected for carrying 
out on basic lines programmes of intensive educational development 
which included the establishment of training colleges for graduate as 
well as under-graduate teachers in basic schools, community centres, 
Janata colleges (institutions for training rural leaders) and library 
services, as well as measures for improving existing primary schools. 
In ail, under this programme the Central Government assisted in set- 
ting up 20 post-gradute and 28 under-graduate basic training colleges, 
23 Janata colleges, 145 community centres and 28 library service units 
and in improving 1404 primary schools in the selected areas. In the 
last year of the Plan, the Ministry of Education established the- 
National Institute for Research in Basic Education at Delhi. Attempts, 
were made to bring all elementary schools, in which basic education, 
could not be immediately introduced, nearer to the basic pattern by 
introducing in them such activities of basic schools as could be easily 
introduced with the facilities available. 
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8. Over the years, as work in basic education proceeded and 
experience was gained, it became possible to relate the initial thinking 
on the subject with the practical problems which arose in the develop- 
ment of basic education. Towards the end of the plan period, the 
Central Advisory Board of Education approved of an authoritative 
statement outlining the correct concept of basic education. This 

■ statement now guides further programmes in basic education. 

Second-ary Education 

9. For many years secondary education has been generally regard- 
ed as being in some ways the weakest link in the, system of education 
in India. Secondary schools supply teachers for elementary schools 
and students for higher institutions. The quality of secondary educa- 
tion is, therefore, decisive in determining standards at other stages 
of education. A good system of secondary education, which prepares 
the way for opening in many different direction, is essential to sotmd 
economic development. While piece-meal reforms v;ere proposed and 
introduced from time to time the problems of secondary education as 
a whole were not considered in a comprehensive manner until the 
appointment of the Secondary Education Commission in 1932. 

TO. During the first five year plan the number of pupils in the 
age-group of 14-17 increased from 14.50 to 23.03 lakhs- Although 
this indicated an increase , of about 59 per cent in the number of 
pupils, as a percentage of the total number in the age-group the 
increase w'as from 6.4 to 9.4 per cent only. The number of secondary 
schools increased by 47 per cent from 7288 to 10,695. This includes 
334 multi-purpose schools, which are referred to later and 47 high 
schools W'hich w'ere upgraded to the higher secondary level. 

11. The Secondary Education Commission drew pointed attention 
in its report to the shortcomings of the present system of secondary 
education. They considered that the traditional methods of teaching 
and the curricula followed did not tram the v/hole personality of the 
pupil and excessive emphasis on the study of the English language 
led to comparative neglect of other important subjects. The Com- 
mission made recommendations for making the system of secondary 
education more broadbased, introducing greater diversity in the 
syllabus and preventing wastage- They envisaged that a period of 
4 or 5 years of primary or junior basic education would be foUov/ed 
by three years in a middle or senior basic or jimior secondary stage 
and a further period of four years in the higher secondary stage. 
After this secondary schooling of about 11 years till the age of 17, 
the first degree course could he of three years’ duration. The Com- 
mission recommended the establishment of multi-purpose schools 
and of technical schools separately or as part of multi-purpose 
schools and the provision of facilities for agricultural educaffon in 


( 
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rural schools. Towards the end of 1954-55, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion sponsored a programme for establishing 500 multi-purpose 
schools, assisting '300 existing schools with better facilities for the 
teaching of science, providing libraries in 500 multi-purpose and 
1,500 ordinary secondary schools and introducing the teaching of 
crafts in 2,000 middle schools along with the necessary supporting 
programmes for the training of teachers, organisation of seminars, 
etc. 

12. It was not until the last year of the plan that the programme 
came into effective operation. During the plan period 470 multi- 
purpose schools were approved and 334 established. Programmes 
for improving the teaching of science were taken up in 214 schools, 
for improving existing teaching facilities in general in 1072 schools, 
for improving libraries in 1479 schools and for introducing crafts in 
1199 schools. Training programmes for teachers were introduced in 
13 colleges and 10 other centres. A Bureau of Text Book Research 
and a Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance were set up 
in the Ministry of Education and assistance for establishing a 
Guidance Bureau was given to the States of Assam, Bihar, 
Saurashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal and Orissa. Three vocational 
guidance centres were established in Madhya Bharat. Educational 
experiments and research projects in secondary education were 
taken up at a number of centres. An important project taken up 
in the last year of the plan was the establishment of extension de- 
partments at 24 post-graduate training colleges, the object being to 
provide training to teachers in-service through Ihe organisation of 
semfinars, work-shops, conferences, discussion groups, educational 
exhibitions, etc. Another useful project has been the organisation 
■of seminars of headmasters of secondary schools, inspecting officers, 
teachers in training colleges, etc., for the discussion of common 
problems of objectives and methodology. These and other activities 
have been carried out under the guidance of the All India Council 
for Secondary Education which was set up with assistance made 
available by the Ford Foundation. With a view to improving teach- 
ing in training colleges and promoting research, 30 Research Projects 
were taken up in 21 Teachers’ Training Institutions. 

University Education 

13. The problems of reform and reorganisation of university 
■education were considered carefully by the University Education 
Commission which reported in 1949. One of the principal re- 

•commendations of the Commission was that a committee or commis- 
sion should be set up for allocating capital and recurring grants made 
by the Central Government to universities and taking steps, in 
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ccnsultation v/ith the universities, for the promotion and co-- 
ordination of university education, determination and main- 
tenance of standards of teaching, examinations and researdi. An 
ad hoc University Grants Commission began to fimction in 1954: and 
early in 1956 Parliament enacted the University Grants Commission 
Act, which set it up as a statutory body- 

14. During the first five year plan the number of imiversity 
students increased from 396,745 to about 720,000, the number of 
universities from 28 to 32 and the number of colleges from 695 to 965. 
The pressure for expanding college education, without making 
adequate provision for ensuring the quality of teaching has been 
v,adespread and persistent. This conflict between the urge for 
expansion and the need for quality has rendered more complex the 
task of reorganisation of imiversity education. 

15- The University Education Commission had devoted attention 
to the question of setting up rural universities, but specific schemes 
could not be evolved for giving practical shape to the proposaL 
Various suggestions' on the subject v/ere examined afresh by the 
Higher Rural Education Committee which reported in 1955. This Com- 
mittee recommended the establishment of a series of Rural Institutes 
(as distinct from Rural Universities) which' would provide facilities 
for higher studies to students 'who complete their post-basic or 
higher secondary courses in subjects such as rural hygiene, agricul- 
ture, rural engineering, extension etc. The Central Government 
have constituted a Council for Riual Higher Education and have 
selected 10 existing institutions for development along lines recom- 
mended by the Higher Rural Education Committee. 

Technical asd Vocational Education 

16. The need for expanding technical and vocational education 
v.-as realised in the years foUowing the second vmrld v/ar- In 1945- 
the All-India Coimcil for Technical Education was set up for advising 
the Central and State Governments on the schemes of development 
in technical and vocational education.* Early in 1947 the Scientific 
Ivlanpower Committee was given the task of assessing the require- 
ments of scientific and technical persoimel in relation to the post-war 
development programmes which v/ere then under consideration. A 
number of steps for increasing facilities in this field were taken before 
the first five year plan. These included the establishment of the 
Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur, selection of 14 techni- 
cal training institutions for further development, the provision of re- 
search training scholarships and stipends for practical training and 
other schemes for the promotion of scientific and technical education 
and research. The results of the measures initiated in this period and 
those taken under the first plan are reflected in the increase in the 
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output of en^neering and technological institutions during the 
period 1947-55: — 


1947 1950 


A. Engineering— 


(i) Degree level 
Institutions . 

28 

35 

Intake . 

2,520 

3,337 

Output . 

950 

1,700 

(2) Diploma level 
Institutions . 

41 

61 

Intake . 

3 >i 50 

5,350 

Output . 

1,150 

2,146 

It. Technology — 



(r) Degree level 
Institutions . 

16 

25 

Intake , 

420 

782 

Output . 

320 

49 $ 

(2) Diploma level 
Institutions . 

20 

31 

Intake . 

520 

553 

Output . 

290 

332 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

39 

41 

41 

43 

47 

3,893 

4,209 

4.436 

4.457 

4.873 

2,163 

2,426 

2,286 

2,602 

3,395 

64 

65 

66 

70 

88 

5,485 

5,786 

6,550 

7,619 

9,418 

2,257 

2,332 

2,505 

2,982 

3,511 


24 

27 

27 

27 

28 

895 

f 75 

1,014 

I,OtI 

879 

530 

525 

594 

605 

613 

29 

30 

32 

' 34 

39 

731 

713 

663 

694 

1,198 

369 

323 

242 

415 

561 


Increase in admissions are reflected in increases in output after a 
period of three or four years. There is also a certain amount of 
wastage due to failures. 

17. During the first five year plan the Central Government and 
the AlITndia Council of Technical Education completed a number 
of programmes begun earlier, and the total outlay on technological 
education was about Rs. 11-5 crores. This included an expenditure 
of about Es. 4-2 crores on the Institute of Technology at Kharagpur, 
Rs. 78 lakhs on the development of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, Rs. 1-9 crores for the development and expansion of 14 
selected institutions, about Rs. 4 crores for the development of 
scientific and technical education and research and over Es. 50 lakhs 
for scholarship schemes. By the end of the first plan, the Kharagpur 
fnstitute had 1,250 students and 14 departments in various branches 
of engineering and technological studies. At the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, among the departments developed were those 
for aeronautical power, internal combustion and electrical com- 
munication engineering. Under the practical stipends scheme 
facilities were arranged in 160 private industrial undertakings and 
4 public undertakings for 645 graduates and 277 diploma holders. 
Under the research scholarship training schemes, in 1955-56, 314 
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senior and 235 junior scholarships were awarded. A number of 
specialised courses for ^ which facilities had not previously existed, 
were also organised, during the first five year plaru These included 
courses for business administration and management at several 
centres, printing technology, architecture and town and country 
planning. Steps were also taken towards the estabhshmeut of the 
Administrative Staff College and the Institute of Management. 
Under the guidance of the AD-India Cotmcil for Technical Education 
the requirements for development of 91 institutions were assessed 
and development programmes in 73 of these institutions were taken 
in hand. Hostel facilities at technical institutions were also expand- 
ed, a total expenditure of Rs. 1-60 crores being incurred for this 
purpose. 

The number of technical and vocational schools rose from 109 in 
1950-51 to 149 in 1955-56. A number of high schools in the Bombay 
State were converted into technical high schools. 

Social Education Arm Literacy 

18. Attempts to expand adult education during the past two or 
three decades came up against two sets of problems. On the one 
hand, there was somewhat excessive emphasis on literacy alone; on 
the other, the number of persons rendered Literate were sometimes 
reported incorrectlj' and many of them lapsed into ilh’teracy. As a 
result of the experience gained, a wider concept of social education 
emerged which included, besides literacy, health, recreation and 
home life, some knowledge of civics, training in simple crafts and 
citizenship training. This formed the basis of social education 
programmes during the first five year plan. 

19. During the decade 1931-41 the proportion of population 
which was literate increased from 8-3 to 14-6 per cent. This rate of 
progress was not maintained in the following decade and the pro- 
portion of the population which was literate increased only to 16-6 
per cent in 1951. If children up to 10 years of age are excluded, the 
literate population represented 9'1 per cent of the population in 1931, 
17 per cent in 1941 and 20 per cent in 1951. In 1950-51 in two States 
literate persons accounted for more than 35 per cent of the popula- 
tion, in two others, for 25 to 35 per cent, in 12 for 15 to 25 per cent 
an d in 11 for 6 to 15 per cent. It is roughly estimated that in the coinrse 
of the first five year plan excluding the age group up to 10 years, 
the proportion of literates increased from 20 to 25 per cent. As is 
well knovm, there is a marked disproportion in literacy as between 
men and women and as between rural and urban areas. With the 
advent of the national extension and community projects programme, 
however, greater attention is being given to the advance of social 
education and literacy in rural areas. 
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20. The social education progranune follov/ed in the first five 
year plan included, besides literacy centres, the setting up of com- 
munity centres, libraries and janata colleges. During the plan 
period nearly Es. 5 crores were spent on social education. A Na- 
tional Fundamental Education Centre for research and training of 
higher personnel in the field of social education was set up towards 
the end of the plan and departments of social education in a number 
of States were strengthened. 


Teachers 

21. The number of teachers in elementary schools increased from 
685,000 in 1950-51 to 932,000 in 1955-56, the corresponding increase in 
the number of secondary school teachers being from 58,000 to 92,000. 
During the plan the number of trained primary school teachers rose 
from 59 to 64 per cent and of trained secondary school teachers from 
54 to 56 per cent. The annual enrolment of teachers in training 
schools increased from 70,063 to 91,530 and in training colleges from 
5,585 to 12,000. The number of training colleges rose from 53 to 102 
and of training schools from 782 to 915. Thus, at the end of the plan 
in 'spite of the expansion of training facilities, there was still much 
leeway to be made up. 

22. The question of improving the pay and conditions of service 
of teachers has been in recent' years an important aspect of the 
reorganisation and improvement of the system of education. 
Although limitations of resources were recognised, it was hoped 
that States would be able to give more attention to the revision of 
pay scales of teachers. In a niunber of States scales of salaries of 
primary school teachers, secondary school teachers and of college 
teachers were revised, but it was recognised that much more remain- 
ed to be done and towards the end of the plan the Central Govern- 
ment offered a small measure of assistance to the States for this 
purpose. 


Progress in Rural Areas 

23. There has been some progress in the direction of increasing 
educational facilities in rural areas relatively to those available in 
urban areas. In the field of school education, the total number of 
institutions is estimated to have increased by 29 ‘3 per cent from 
232,000 to 300,000, while the number of institutions located in rural 
areas is estimated to have increased by 34'9 per cent, from 189,000 
to 255,000. At the beginning of the plan, rural areas had 84 per cent 
of primary and junior basic schools, 77 per cent of middle and senior 
basic and 39 per cent of high schools. It is reckoned that by ihe end 
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Of the plan these proportions had risen to 90,77 and 44 per cent res- 
pectively. The following statement gives an estimate of the distri- 
bution of schools in rural areas as between villages in different popu- 
lation categories; 






Total 

Number of 
villages 

Number of 
villages 
with sc'aools 

Villages with: 

Popiilation below 500 




- . 3,85.550 

1,68,^50 

Popalation between 500 and 2000 . 

- 

- 

- 

1,57,582 

^ 1,21,582 

Population between 20DO and 5000 - 

- 

- 


29,-595 

20,241 

Population over 5000 . 

• 

- 

- 

4,577 

4,564- 





5,77,304 

3,14,937 


Girls'' Education 


24. There has also been some progress during the first five year 
plan, in respect of girls’ education. In 1950-51, girls accounted for 
26*7 per cent of the total number of pupils in primary and middle 
classes, for 13 * 9 per cent in high and higher secondary classes and for 
12*4 per cent in colleges and universities. By 1954-55, these propor- 
tions had risen to 28*2, 16 and 13*6 per cent respectively. During 
this period the total number of girls in educational institutions in- 
creased from 6* 1 to 3* 1 nullion. The greater part of this increase 
vi-as secured through the advance of co-education, the number of 
institutions reser\^ed for v/omen having risen during the period from 
16,814 to 18,617. 

Education of Handic-ipped Persons 

25. A centre for the education of juvenile delinquents v.^as estab- 
lis'ned at Hazaribagh in Bihar. Schemes for the grant of scholar- 
ships for the blind, the deaf and other hadicapped persons were in- 
troduced and assistance was given to a number of voltmtarv^ organisa- 
tions v/orking in this field of social welfare. An All-India Council 
v.*a 3 set up for supemdsing and guiding development of education 
for various groups of handicapped persons. 

Other DEVExoPiiEia Schemes 

26. Expansion of educational facilities in rural and urban areas 
was one of the programmes adopted in 1953 to relieve educated un- 
employment. About 80,000 additional teachers were appointed in 
nevi and existing rural schools, 19,521 in 1953-54, 35,675 in 1954-55 
and 24,804 in 1955-56. A smaller measure of success attended the 
proposal to assist the establishment of social education centres in 
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urban areas, the numbers established being 1,749 as against the 
initial target of 8,000. The total expenditure on the programme 
-»vas about Rs. 7.8 crores. 

27. Under the First Five Year Plan a sum of Rs. 1 crore v/as pro- 
-vided for labour service and social v/ork by students with the object- 
of enabling them both to learn new attitudes towards labour and to 
-participate in tasks of national reconstruction. About Rs. 74 lakhs 
were utilised for labour service camps and about Rs. 25 lakhs for 
activities within the college or xmiversity campus v/hich might be of 
direct interest to students such as the construction of swimming 
pools, open air theatres, auditorium-cum recreation halls, etc. There 
•was also considerable increase in student camps organised by 
the National Cadet Corps and the Auxiliary Cadet Corps, State Gov- 
■arnments, the Bharat Sevak Samaj and other voluntary organisa- 
tions. Thus, during the last year of the plan 958 student camps 
were held and as many as 1,12,062 students participated in them. 

28. For several years the Central and State Governments have 
•devoted increasing resources to the grant of scholarships, student- 
-ships etc., for students from scheduled tribes, scheduled castes and 
other backward classes. From an average provision of less than 
Rs. 20 lakhs at the beginning of the plan, the provision made by the 
Ministry of Education in the closing years exceeded Rs. 1 crore. The 
:number of students assisted increased from about 3,000 to about 31,000 
per year. 

29. To assist the fulfilment of the Directive of the Constitution 
for the replacement of English by Hindi over a period of 15 years, 
'.steps were taken by the Ministry of Education for the development 
•of Hindi terminology in different fields, publication of standard 
■text books, preparation of dictionaries and grammar, and of books 
jfor non-Hindi speaking readers, and facilities for training Hindi 
•teachers were expanded. 

30. ^A number of institutions for encouraging and promoting 
•activities in different cultural fields came into existence during the 
‘first five year plan. These include the Sangeet Natak Akadami 

(Academy of Dance, Drama and Music), the Lalit Kala Akadami 
(Academy of Arts), the Sahitya- Akadami (Academy of Letters), 
the National Book Trust, the South India Book Trust and the 
National Gallery of Art. Work on the construction of the National 
'Theatre, the National Museum and the National Central Library, 
..also commenced before the end of the Plan. 

31. Grants amounting to Rs. 23 lakhs were approved for voluntary 
organisations engaged in experimental and research work in the 

tfield of education. 



CHAPTER Xm 


SCIENTIPIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

Ix the field of scientific and technological research the first five 
year plan was primarily a period in which facilities for research in 
existing institutions v/ere expanded, new institutions built up and 
numbers of scientific personnel selected and placed in a position to 
develop new research programmes. These steps have paved the way 
for a co-ordinated research programme for the development of 
national resources between the national laboratories, universities 
and other institutions. Towards the end of the first year plan, a 
Panel of Scientists to advise and assist the Planning Commission hi 
this task was set up. 


National Laboratories 

2. During the first five year plan the Central Government incurred 
a total expenditure of Rs. 5*11 crores, of which Rs. 4*79 crores were 
devoted to the development of the national laboratories and other 
institutions under the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The steps taken to build up the series of national laboratories have 
been described fuUy'in the reports of the Cotmcil of Scientific and 
Ridustrial Research. It will be sufficient here to refer briefly to a 
few leading features of the work undertaken by them during the 
first five year plan. 

3. The National Physical Laboratory has been engaged in very- 
interesting work on the emission of charged particles from heated 
surfaces and on properties of sound v/aves of very high frequency 
(ultrasonics). The laboratory is also doing work on the standardi- 
setion of testing procedures and properties of matter at very low 
temperatures. 

4 The National Chemical Laboratory has been concerned with 
investigations of topical interest for the industry. Improvement i'n 
the properties of natural rubber treated with chlorine has been one- 
of the Tnain subjects of investigation at the laboratory. A synthetic 
resin, polystyrene, is e. very important basic material for plastic 
goods now very popular in this country. A method has been deve- 
loped for preparing this plastic polymer in liquid suspension of 
styrene. A process for the manufacture of amm onium phosphate 
fertilizer using trisodium phosphate, an indigenous raw material and 
a by-product from the Indian Rare Earths Factory, Alwaye, has been 
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worked out. This process dispenses with the use of sulphuric acid. 
A rapid method of finding the penneability of paints and varnish 
films to water was developed through the use of radio-active 
isotopes. 

5. The National Metallurgical laboratory, the Fuel Research 
Institute and the Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute have 
taken an active share in the programme of mineral development 
The National Metallurgical Laboratory has carried out work on up- 
grading the quality, by specially developed physico-chemical pro- 
cesses (benefication) of (i) chromite ores from Orissa and Mysore 
fii) laterite iron ore from Rajhara Pahar (Madhya Pradesh), (iii) 
low-grade uranium ore from Rajdah and from Khandela (Rajasthan) 
and (iv) low-grade manganese ore available in Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa. The laboratory has also done work on the development of 
stainless steels, finding a substitute for tm in bronze bearings em- 
ployed by the Indian P^ailways and on the production of refractories 
and titanium from indigenous sources. 

6. The Fuel Research Institute has been engaged in a detailed 
physical and chemical survey of coals found in the country. V/ork 
has been done on the blending of non-coking and coking coals to be 
utilized in making high-grade metallurgical cokes for the iron 
smelting industry. The institute has also shown that Indian coals 
containing high percentage of ash can be improved by washing and 
based on these results washeries ere being set up in several coal 
fields which will provide coking coal for the steel plants under con- 
struction. 

7. The Indian Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute has 
given attention to the study of properties of clay, sand and other 
rav/ materials required for glass, pottery and porcelain industries. 
Indian raw materials are being made suitable for better class of 
glass and' ceramic wares, by improving their quality through develop- 
ment of cheap methods of separating the impurities. Pted bangle so 
popular in India had up till now selenium as an- essential colouring 
material. The Institute has developed a process whereby selenium 
which has to be imported from abroad can be replaced by copper. 

8. At the Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore, 
studies on a baby food prepared from buffalo’s milk ha\’e been con- 
tinued. A multi-purpose food prepared from especially processed 
groundnut flour has been developed. Work on the preservation and 
storage of fruits and vegetables has also been in progress. 

9. The Central Leather Research Institute has been engaged in 
the study, amongst other problems, of (a) causes and methods of 
preventing deterioration of Indian raw hides and skins, (b) process 
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for. impro\ring the quality of leather,' and (c) production of new 
vegetable and synthetic tanning materials. Processes have also 
been worked out for the rapid tanning of sole leather of good 
quality thereby reducing the period of tanning from 3 to 4 months 
to 3 to. 4 weeks and also reducing the cost. 

10. The Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute has cerried 
out successful investigations on the utilisation of the char from 
lignite reserves which have been located at Neyveli for producing 
high-grade calcium carbide. Methods have been standardized for the 
preparation of several aluminium compoimds which are used in the 
combined chrome tanning of leather and the water-proofing of 
textile goods. Laboratory scale work on the preparation of sodium 
hydro-sulphite and titanium sponge has also been done. 

11. Research on the properties of materials used in road construc- 
tion and the behaviour of different tj'pes of roads under varying 
traffic conditions, has been undertaken at the Central Road Research 
Institute. The use of stabilised soil is being developed in the con- 
struction of major and minor roads, 

12. Improvements in the quality of building materials and re- 
duction in their costs have been among the principal items of re- 
search at the Central Building Research Institute. Extensive work 
has also been carried out on improvements in existing construction 
methods and on the performance of buildings. 

13. The Central Drug Research Institute has imdertaken investi- 
gations for determining the main constituents of medicinal plants 
grown in the country. A large number of amoebicidal, antifilarial, 
and enti-myco-bacterial agents have been synthesised. 

14. The Central Salt Research Institute has been engaged in the 
preparation of salt of high purity, removal of pink colouring matter 
from salt bitterns and separation of sodium sulphate from its 
mechanical mixture with sodiiun chloride. 

15. In the National Botanical Gardens, Lucknow, special attention 
v/as devoted to medicinal and essential oil-bearing plants. 

» 

16. The Coimcil of Scientific and Industrial Research supported 
financially a large number of research projects at various universiri' 
centres throughout the coimtry. These covered a wide range of 
subjects, such as research in high altitude, atmospherics, radio, 
chemistry, leather, bio-chemistry, salts, vanaspati, cellulose, phar- 
maceuticals and drugs, fuel, internal combustion engines, metals, 
•mining, roads, etc. 
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Botanical and Zoological Surveys of India 

17. A report for the expansion and reorganisation of the Botani- 
•cal Survey of India was submitted in July 1953. During 1954 a- 
Central Botanical Laboratory was established at Lucicnow, and tiie 
•establishment of the Chief Botanist at Calcutta was strengthened. 
The industrial section of the Botanical Survey of India was re- 
organised and given the name of Botanical Museum. Three regional 
centres were set up at Shillong, Poona and Coimbatore and it was 
proposed to set up a fourth centre at Dehra Dun. In November, 1954 
3 scheme for. the reorganisation and expansion of the Zoological 
•Survey of India was approved. The Survey was equipped suitably 
and sent out several field parties to different parts of the countrv 
for collecting specimens. A temporary field station was opened m 
Kashmir in order to survey the acquatic fauna of the valley. An- 
other party carried out a faimistic survey of the Spiti area in the 

Himalayas. 

18. National Research Development Corporation was registered 
In December, 1953 to secure the maximum practical utilisation of 

researches in existing as well as new industries. With a view to 
developing the inventions held by it the Corporation arranges for 
trials in co-operation with industry and licenses them to indus- 
trialists for large-scale production. In all 177 inventions were re- 
pjorted for development during the first plan by various research 
organisations. The Corporation has also taken up the work relat- 
ing to the patenting of inventions from research institutions which 
are administered by the Central Government. 

Research Institutes and Associations 

19 . A number of research institutes and scientific associations re- 
'Ceived assistance during the first plan for developing their activities. 
"This included the Institute of Nuclear Physics, Calcutta, Bose Re- 
•search Institute, Calcutta, the Indian Academy of Sciences Labora- 
tory, Bangalore, Birbal Sahni Institute of Paleo-Botany, Lucknow, 
.and the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science Labora- 
tory at Calcutta. The research activities of the Bose Institute have 
included such problems as cosmic rays, neutron-generator and ap- 
plication of radio-active tracer technique to the study of plant 

mutrition. At the Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore, the main 
aim is to discover and establish the principles which connect the 
atomic structure of various materials with their physical properties. 
'The main work of the Institute of Paleo-Botany consists of investi- 
gations on macro and micro fossil flora. Paleo-botanical investiga- 
tions pertaining to coal resources and work on the ege determina- 
“tion of rocks are also being done. Problems investigated in the 
■-laboratory of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
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at Calcutta include investigation on magneto-chemistry, generation 
of low temperatures and protein-detergent complexes. 

20. Among associations engaged in disseminating scientific know- 
ledge may be mentioned the Indian Science Congress Association, the 
National Institute of Sciences, New Delhi and the Indian Academy 
of Sciences, Bangalore. These associations publish academic 
journals and provide forums for scientific thought and discussion. 
Similar work is rmdertaken by associations representing different 
branches of modem science such as the Indian Physical Society and 
the Indian Chemical Society. Grants were made to many of these 
organisations either directly by Government or through the National 
Institute of Sciences to enable them to develop their activities. 

Research in Universities 

21. Science and technological departments in universities have 
been assisted during the first five year plan bj-- the Ministry of 
Education and the Universitj* Grants Commission in equipping their 
laboratories and libraries and in their building programmes and by 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research and similar bodies in specific research 
programmes and projects. Valuable work is being done at different 
university centres in diverse fields of science and schools of research 
are being developed at some of the universities in certain special 
subjects. Mention may be made of research on the chemistry and 
technology of dyes at the University of Bombay. As a result of 
successful laboratory and pilot plant investigations there, manufac- 
ture of several dyestuffs has been undertaken in indigenous facto- 
ries. At the University of Calcutta intensive work is being carried 
out on problems of bio-chemistry and nuclear physics, ionosphere 
and the utilisation of blast furnace slag for manufacture of cement. 
The Nagpur University has sponsored research programmes on 
vitamins, anti-diabetic substances from plants, purification of bauxite 
and preparation of aluminium. The University of Travancore has 
sponsored research projects concerned with the utilisation of the 
deposits of heavy minerals on the coastal shelf. At the Utkal Univer- 
sity investigations on the use of hormones for obtaining high yields 
of cereals and on the distribution of trace elements in important 
minerals from Orissa have been imdertaken. At the Jadavpur 
University, Calcutta, research on the production of elemental sulphur 
from natural metal sulphides and on the production of copper from 
its ores has been in progress. A school of research on X-ray and 
crystal structure has developed at the University of AJlahabad and 
active research schools in botany, physics and chemistry at Delhi 
University have won wide recognition. The Gujarat University has 
sponsored schemes of research on crops, fertilizers, animal nutrition 
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and dairy science. The Andhra University has undertaken suf/eys 
and studies on reserves of monazite, ilmenite, natural gas, lignite, 
iron ores, etc. Investigations on soil and manures and production 
of fuel gas are some of the activities at the University of Poona. 

Indian Institute of Technology, ICharagpur 

22. The Institute has undertaken the development of a boiler fur- 
nace suitable for utilising low grade solid fuels available in India. 
Piesearch work on the movement of machine parts such as gears was 
actively pursued. Determination of the hardness of different alloy 
steels and investigation of causes of failure of engineering metals 
were undertaken. At the Ship Model Tank Laboratory, three models 
were tested at varying depths of water. These tests were under- 
taken on a commercial basis on behalf of the North Eastern Railway. 
The economics and the technical problems involved in adapting a 
suitable single-wire system for rural electrification were investigated. 

The Institute has also taken up the study of foundations of 
structures built in areas of clay soil, the efficient utilisation of steel 
in girders and frames and the mechanical properties of cement and 
reinforced concrete slabs. An active school of research on gas 
reactions at high pressures of industrial significance has been created. 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 

23. Among the various problems investigated, the following may 
be mentioned; 

In the field of Aeronautics the most important activity has been 
the construction of several new wind tunnels in which it would be 
possible to carry out investigations on problems associated with the 
movement of solid particles through air with a velocity approach- 
ing or even exceeding that of sound. In addition, several important 
problems relating to the failure of aircraft materials and structures 
have been tackled. As regards internal combustion engines, con- 
siderable advances have been made towards the evolution of a 
reliable 'fuel injection system suitable for working in a small diesel 
engine. 

Aluminium alloys for replacing copper which is a scarce metal 
in the electrical industry are being developed. From its mineral 
ore, zircon of high purity has been extracted. Successful investiga- 
tions on micro-waves have been carried out. 

An experimental electronic telephone exchange has been set up. 
The Institute has been engaged in the development of efficient 
lightning arresters and in the study of the behaviour of different, 
varieties of porcelain insulators. 
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24. Useful \york has been done at the specialised research 
institutes associated with individual industries such as the Ahmeda- 
bad Textile Industries Research Association (ATIRA), the Indian 

Jute hlills Association Research Institute and the Silk and Art 
Silk Mills Research Association. 

The Jute Laboratories have done work on bleaching, dyeing, 
printing, and softening of jute. A v.dde range of rot-resistant 
finishes which can be applied to jute goods have also been developed. 
Researches of these laboratories have also shov.m that jute fabrics can 
be successfully emplo%-ec' in the manufacture of numerous types of 
laminated products and also for yielding materials which are suitable 
for roofing and road surfacing. Work on woolenisaiion of jute has 
.also been undertaken. 

I 

Dep.ahtment OF ATO^^c Energy 

25. Production of electric power from nuclear energj' and the 
application of nuclear science in agriculture, industry, medicine and 
health are the main aims in the field of atomic energy- development. 
The Atomic Energj- Commission was set up in 1948 and the Depart- 
ment of Atomic Energ}' in 1954. In 1955 work on the atomic energj- 
establishment was begun at Trombaj-. The establishment consists of 
three main divisions for physics, chemistiy^ and engineering research. 
In addition to housing its laboratories and its research and proto-tj-pe 
reactors, the establishment 'will also have facilities for pilot plant 
experiments. Among the basic materials required for atomic energj- 
work are uranium, thorium. hea\-y water, graphite, zirconium and 
berj-l. The geological and geo-phj'sical survej- and prospecting for 
minerals in connection vith the work of the department is carried out 
bj- the raw materials division. Several new occurrences of radio- 
. active minerals have been located. The department’s industrial pro- 
jects which are Being developed with a \dew to enabling the couiitrj- 
to meet all her needs of the materials mentioned above include the 
production and purification of uranium and the production of hea\-j- 
water. The monazite processing plant at Alwaye which began pro- 
duction in 1952 has doubled its capacity to 3000 tons of monazite per 
^-ear. The thorium-uranium plant at Trombaj- processes the 

residual thorium-uranium cake extracted in the Alwaye plant and 
produces thorium nitrate and uranium. A small plant to turn this 
uranium into uranium rods of atomic purity for insertion in a reactor 
is being designed. 

26. The first research jeactor in India — the swimming pool 
reactor at Trombay — came into operation soon after the end of the 
first plan in August, 1956. It is being used for experiments in 
phj'sics, for making radio-isotopes and for training personnel for 
further work. Work is also progressing on the setting up of a high 
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power high flux (heavy water moderated, natural uranium) reactor 
of the Canadian NRX type which is planned to come into operation 
in 1958. 

Research in Indian Railways 

27. Research work on railways has been undertaken in the 

Central Standards Office for Railways, and the railway testing and 
research centres at Lucknow, Lonavala and Chittaranjan. Steps- 
have also been taken to make the country self-sufficient in railway 
equipment as far as possible. , 

There are three distinct stages in the work relating to railways;, 
namely; design *of equipment, testing under working conditions and 
standardisation. The Central Standards Office for Railways con- 
tinued its work on standardisation of rolling stock, track, bridges and 
other structures and equipment such as signalling and interlocking 
devices used on railways. The testing and research centre at 
Lucknow carried out research on the dynamic effects of vehicles on 
the track and bridges and riding quality and performance tests on 
locomotives and rolling stock assemblies and components. 

The centre at Lonavala has studied problems relating to build- 
ings, foundation engineering, soil mechanics and cement concrete as 
applicable to railways. The centre at Chittaranjan has undertaken 
inspection of components manufactured at the Locomotive Works 
and' chemical and metallurgical studies on paints, water softeners, 
lubricants, bronzes, metals and metal processing. A Railway 
Research Controlling Committee has been formed to advise on the 
programmes of research and to review its progress. A documenta- 
tion and information service has also been established. 

Telecommunication Research 

28. Many resestrch problems of great practical importance have 
been undertaken and completed during 1951 — 56 at different centres, 
such as: the All India Radio, the P. &. T. Department, the Depart- 
ment of Atomic Energy, the Defence Science Organisation, the Civil 
Aviation Department, the Indian Institute of Science, the Indian 
Institute of Technology, the Department of Radio-Physics and Elec- 
tronics at Calcutta, the National Physical Laboratory and various 
engineering colleges. Of these, mention may be made of the deve- 
lopment of a high-speed electronic computer which is useful for 
solving complex mathematical problems, study of atmospheric and 
electrical interference to radio reception, propagation of micro- 
waves on a single wire, circular aerials, standterdisation of aerials 
for aeronautical communication services, study of the efficiencies 
of loud speaker systems and acoustical measurements in broadcast- 
ing studios. 
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The Kesearch Department of A.I.E. has been organised to under- 
take investigations in ionospheric, acoustic and high frequency 
branches of radio-engineering that vrould improve the quality of the 
broadcasting ser\uce in the colmtr 5 ^ Work on the establishment of 
an Electrordc Eesearch Institute at Pilani was started. The AXE. 
Eesearch Department has developed an equipment for measuring 
soil conductmtj' which is very useful for the selection of sites for 
the installation of medium wave transmitters. A prototj-pe of com- 
mxmity radio receiver was designed and construct^. Experiments 
were carried out to determine the effect, of earth’s magnetic field on 
the propagation of medium-wave signals through the ionosphere. 

In the P. fir T. Department, a 12-channel open-vrire carrier system 
which prorides twelve circuits o'ver a pair of wires was first installed 
between Calcutta & Patna in 1951 and later on instaUed over five 
other routes. Work on 14 more routes is in progress. Considerable 
attention has been paid to the problem of making the open-wire lines 
suitable for the parallel operation of a number of such systems and 
certain designs have been evolved, 

klETEOROLOGICAI. EeSEARCH 

29. One of the most important developments which was tmder- 
taken during the First Ffive Year Plan was the modernisation of the 
obsen-ational equipment of the department, particularly at the aero- 
drome observatories. A network of 9 Eadiowind stations equipped 
with Eadio-theodolites was set up for the measurement of upper 
winds up to very high levels in the atmosphere by using radio 
methods. These methods, unlike the older methods invohdng the 
use of optical theodolites, permit of observations above cloud levels 
and even in rainy and foggj^ v-eather. A storm detecting radar was 
installed at Dum Dum Airport (Calcutta) for detection of local 
storms like Norwester, and a Ceilometer was set up at Santa Cruz 
Airport (Bombay) for automatic recording of the base of low clouds 
over the station both by day and night. An atmospheric direction 
finding equipment for the location of thunderstorm centres was set 
up at New Delhi, v/hile a Centimetre radar set for radar study of 
precipitation areas was set up at Nev,’^ DelhL 

. The laboratories and workshops of the department vrere equipped 
wdth nev,* machineries for the design, testing and repair of various 
types of instruments required by the department. These additional 
equipments include a Deep Freeze Cabinet for the laboratories at 
Poona for the calibration of radiosonde instruments upto very low 
temneratures which are encountered by these instruments at high 
altitudes. 
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A multi-purpose scheme for the improvement of the meteorological 
organization in Assam, Manipur and in Tripura to meet the increas- 
ing needs of that region for v/eather services for various purposes 
was implemented, which included the opening of three Weather 
Forecasting Offices and a number of other smaller meteorological 
offices and observatories. The forecasting and observational orga- 
nisation in other parts of the country was also strengthened by the 
addition of a forecasting office at Bombay (Colaba) and a large num- 
ber of reporting meteorological observatories. 

Developments in the field of Geophysics during the period in- 
clude the establishment of the Central Seismological Observatory 
at Shillong as recommended by different Expert Committees. A 
Vertical Seismometer, the first of its kind in India, was also obtained 
from out of the funds allotted under the Plan and installed at that 
Observatory. New seismological observatories were started at 
Dehra Dun and Bokaro (in the Damodar Catchment area). 

An ionospheric section was attached to the Kodaikanal Observa- 
tory, which specialises in the study of solar physics and solar and 
geomagnetic relationships, by installing an automatic Ionospheric 
Field Intensity Recorder. Two radio-telescopes, by which wireless 
waves from extra-terrestrial sources such as the sun and stars are 
recorded, were installed at this Observatory. Also, a 20-inch re- 
flecting telescope was set up for starting work on the physics of the 
stars. In addition, improved types of magnetographs were provided 
for the magnetic section of the Observatory while some modem 
machineries were added to the workshop of the Observatory. 

A new line of work which was undertaken by the department 
was the collection of hydrometeorological data from a network of 
observatories in connection with Flood Control Projects as well as 
for the various river valley projects. A scheme for the establish- 
ment of hydrometeorological observatories in the Himalayan region 
where practically no observations were available, was taken up in 
connection with the Flood Control Projects towards the end of the 
plan period. Under this scheme about 80 observatories were pro- 
posed to be set up in Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim and Garhwal-Himalayas, 
of which 20 observatories were established by the end of 1955-56. 
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, CHAPTER XIV 
HEALTH 

Ixj the msan, health programmes are the responsibility of State j 
Governments, but during the first five year plan in a number of direc- ' 
tions the Central Government took initiative and supported new 
programmes, as, for example, malaria control, filaria control, family 
planning and others. While new hospitals, dispensaries, health 
units and raatermty and child health centres were ’ 

opened during the plan period, the principal developments 
m the expansion of health sendees related to such -fields as 
water supply and sanitation, control of communicable diseases and 
expansion of training facilities. 

2. The following statement shows the progress of expenditure on 
health schemes: 


(Rs. lakhs) 




1951-52 

Actuals 

1952-53 

Actuals 

1953-54 

Actuals 

1954-55 

Actuals 

1951-55:955-56 1951-56 
Actuals Revised Col. s-r 6 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Centre 

. 

12-3 

i6-3 

239-1 

532-9 

Soo-6 

5S2-6 

1383-2 

S'tcitcs • 

• 

• ii 59-5 

I30S-3 

1410-8 

1754-2 

5632-8 

3079-5 

8712-3 

Tokl 


. II7I-S 

1324-6 

1649-9 

2287-1 

6433-4 

3662 - 1 

10C95-5 


It vdll be seen that the total expenditure on health rose from 
Rs. 11-7 crores in the first year of the plan to about Es. 36-6 crores 
in the last year. The total outlay during the plan was about Rs. 101 
crores. In 1951 there were about 8600 hospitals, dispensaries and 
other medical institutions in the country with about 113,000 beds. 
In the last year of the plan there were 10,000 institutions and about 
125,000 beds. Along -with this .may be mentioned the increase 
in maternity and child health centres. In 1950-51, there were 1651 
such centres to which were added 201 centres in the course of the 
plan. 
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3. Following the recommendations of the Health Survey and 
Development Committee which reported in 1946, early in the plan 
period a pattern for primary health centres v/as worked out. These 
health centres are intended to serve as focal points for the develop- 
ment of curative and preventive health services in rural areas. They 
are an item in the programme in comipunity development blocks 
and are financed under the community development programme. In 
addition, in selected national extension service blocks funds were 
provided by the Central Ministry of Health. In all, during the first 
plan 725 primary health centres were established. It is expected 
that in due comse activities imder specialised programmes such as 
malaria, leprosy, tuberculosis as well as maternity and child welfare 
will be integrated with the %vork of the primary health centres. 
Training facilities for personnel for health centres v/ere provided at 
three re-orientation training centres at Singur, Poonamalle and 
Hajafgarh and up to March 1956 about 728 persons were trained. 

Water Supply akd Sanitatioh 

4. The provision of a safe and adequate water supply is a basic 
requirement in a country in which large numiber of persons become 
victims of water and filth borne diseases. At the beginning of the 
first five year plan 128 towns with population exceeding 50,000, 60 
towns with populations between 30,000 and 50,000 and 210 towns 
with populations below 30,000 had protected v/ater supply. It v/as 
estimated that only about 25 per cent of the urban population was 
served by protected v/ater supply. About 45 million people in the 
towns lacked protected water supply and over 50 million were with- 
out sewage facilities. 

5. In the First Five Year Plan Rs. 30 crores were prowded in the 
plans of States for water supply and sanitation projects. Of this 
amount Rs. 14 crores v/ere for rural areas and Rs. 16 crores for luban 
areas. To promote more rapid development of water supply and 
sanitation services, in 1954, the Central Government sponsored a 
water supply and sanitation programme on a national basis. For this 
purpose Rs. 12- 72 crores as loans for urban water supply and sanita- 
tion schemes and Rs. 6 crores towards grants for rural schemes were 
made available. XJpto March 1956, 196 urban water supply schemes 
and 58 drainage schemes were approved for execution in 17 different 
States and the expenditure incurred was about Rs. 8' 3 crores. On 
the rural side 134 schemes were approved in 19 States and the ex- 
penditure incurred was Rs. 2-8 crores. The water supply and sani- 
tation programme received assistance to the extent of about $ 2-5 
million in equipment and materials under the technical co-opera- 
tion programme with the United States. Besides a late start, the 
pro.gramme was hampered in its implementation by lack of techni- 

20 P.C. 
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cal personnel and difficulties in the supply of equipment. The 
majority of the schemes undertaken were only half v/ay through. 
when the plan drew to a close. 

6. After the water supply and sanitation programme was sponsor- 
ed, the Central Government set up a nucleus central public health 
engineering organisation in the office of the Director-General of 
Health Services for examining the schemes proposed by State Gov- 
ernments from the technical aspects. A programme such as this- 
also called for the strengthening or creation of similar units in the 
States. Several States now have public health engineering orga- 
nisations and have taken steps recently to provide additional per- 
sonnel. 

7. Some steps to expand training facilities in public healtlr 
engineering were taken during the first five year plan. The All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, the Ptoorkee 
Engineering University and the Guindy Engineering College pro- 
vide a year’s course leading to a master’s degree in public health- 
engineering. At the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health each year orientation courses in rural water supply and 
sanitation for engineers for short periods of 3 monftbs are also pro- 
wded. 


Control of CosvnvraNicABLE Dise.ases 

8- Malaria: Ma.la.nz- has long been one of the major health pro- 
blems in rural areas. Estimates of its incidence and the loss of 
^working time caused by it vary. According to one estimate until 
recently there v/ere as many as 57 million cases of malaria everj* 
year and 171 million work days were lost on account of sickness. 
A programme of malaria control on a national scale was adopted 
in 1952 with assistance imder the Indo-U.S. technical co-operation, 
programme. It was proposed to set up 162 malaria control units 
during the period of the plan — ^90 units in 1953-54, 46 in 1954-55 and 
26 in 1955-56. Tbe programme included indoor spraying of houses 
vrith D.D.T. with a view to interrupt the transmission of infection 
and also prorided for the treatment of malaria cases to reduce the- 
reservoir of infection. At the end of tbe plan period 133 malaria 
control units were functioning and areas vdth a population of 112 
million persons had received protection. It is estimated that about 
78 million houses were reached by spraying teams of the malaria 
control units and compared to 60 million cases in 1953-54, 41 million 
cases were reported in 19o4-5o and 20 million in 1955-o5. The follow— 
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ing table showing reductions in spleen rates and infant parasite 
rates illustrates the value of the malaria control programme: — 



1953-54 

1954-55 

3955-56 

(a) Clnldren: 




(i) Number of children examined 

702,294 

2,I05jI02 

2,503,712 

(2) Number of children found positive 

114,042 

262,348 

191,768 

(3) Percentage of (2) to (i) 

i6*2 

12*4 

7.7 

(4) Range of child spleen index 

0-02% to 

0-02% to 

0% to 23% 


56-1% 

26-4% 


(b) Infants'. 




(l) Number of infants examined 

16,975 

47,680 

60,692 

(2) Number of infants found positive 

309 

6S9 

429 

(3) Percentage of (2) to (i) 

1-8 

1-4 

0-7 

(4) Range of infar.v parasite rates 

. 0% to 7-0% 


0% to 0-1% 


9. The total expenditure on the malaria control programme 
during the first five pear plan was about Rs- H crores, of which the 
Centre found over Rs. 7 crores. The programme was guided and 
co-ordinated by the Malaria Institute of India, which distributed 
supplies and organised research and training in malaria control 
methods. During the plan period the Institute provided training in 
malariology to 80 medical officers, 427 malaria inspectors, 23 
engineers and 13 entomologists. 

10. Filariasis: Amongst mosquito borne diseases with consider- 
able incidence, filariasis comes next to malaria. In varying degrees 
filariasis prevails in several States, notably in the east and the south. 
While accurate figures of its incidence are not available, it is esti- 
mated that about 25 million persons live in areas where filariasis is 
endemic. A filaria control programme was sponsored by the Cen- 
tral Government in 1954-55. The programme envisaged the training 
of personnel, setting up of demonstration projects for the control 
of the infection and surveys with a view to delimiting the problem. 
It was proposed to establish 13 control units and 22 survey units. 
By the end of the first five year plan 10 control units and 18 survey 
units were functioning. The control units completed the collection 
of precontrol survey data covering a population of about 3 million. 
Mass drug administration with Diethyl-carbamazine and anti-mos- 
quito measures by larval control were taken up. The Malaria Ins- 
titute of India established a filaria section and research in filariasis 
was also organised at the Institute in co-operation with the Indian 
Council of Medical Research. Two courses for medical officers and 
two for senior Inspectors were organised in 1955 and 39 officers and 
38 Inspectors received training in filariology. The total expendi- 
ture during the plan period was Rs. 20-3 lakhs. 
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11. 'Tuberculosis and B.C.G. Vaccination: A number of general 
and special measures were undertalmn during the first five year plan 
to combat tuberculosis. These included B.C.G. vaccination, 
establishment of clinics and domiciliary service, provision of beds for 
isolation, treatment of patients and after-care and the setting up of 
demonstration and training centres. B.C.G. vaccination began in 
India in a small way in 1948, but the programme soon assumed large 
proportions. The following statement shows the number of persons 
tested and A’accinated during the period of the plan:' — 


Upto 

1950-51 

1951-52 1952-53 

1955-54 

1954-55 1955-56 

T'ctsI 

Tested (in lakhs; 

- 34 -C 5 

39-73 

86-61 

130-60 

2 I 5 -. 4 S 209-53 

716-00 

Vaccinated (in lakiis) 

ii-£i 

II- 7 I 

27 -ro 

Z2-20 

7Z-52 78-66 

246-00 

Nuirifcir of Teams v.xt' 
ing 

. 

75 

4S 

ss 

£19 131 

131 


Technical teams engaged in B.C.G. Vaccination at the end of the 
plan period included 140 doctors and 786 technicians. 

\ 

12., The progress made during the first five year plan in establish- 
ing various T.B. institutions is shov/n below: — 


San2Tori2 . 

. 



. 

. 

1950 

49 

1955 

69 

T.B. Hospitals 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

55 

Clinics . 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

no 

155 

T-B. Wards . 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IIX 

140 

Beds 

. 




. 
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The personnel available for T.B. work expanded during the plan 
and by 1955 included 921 doctors, 770 nurses, 104 health visitors, 120 
X-iay and laboratory technicians and 2,681 other personnel. T.B. 
centres were established at Delhi. Patna and Tirvandrum ior demon 
strating tuberculosis control techniques and for training medic^ 
and auxiliary personneL A 76-bed children's hospital and a thorcicic 
surgeiy centre was constructed at Madnapalle in Andhra 1.0 serve 
as the principal training centre in tuberculosis for doctors and techm- 
cians from ^Serent parts of the countrJ^ At the tuberculosis hos- 
pital at Mehrauli near Delhi 100 additional beds and a special 
children's ward vrere added. The total expenditure during the plan 
on the control of tuberculosis was in the neighbourhood of about 
Es. 3‘5 crores. 
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13. Leprosy : The Central Government sponsored a programme 
for the control of leprosy and offered financial assistance to States 
for setting up centres for treatment, study, survey and research and 
subsidiary centres for the treatment and control of leprosy. In ail 
4 treatment and study centres and 29 subsidiary centres were es- 
tablished during the first plan. While the former v/ere intended to 
provide for surveys of the type and intensity of leprosy prevalent in 
different areas and for the evaluation of results, the latter were to 
administer treatment on a mass scale and to carry out health edu- 
cation. The Central Government took over two leprosy institu- 
tions in Madras State with a view to setting up a central leprosy 
teaching and research institute for which provision had been made 
in the First Five Year Plan. 

14. Venereal diseases: Shortly before the Plan commenced 
with assistance from the World Health Organisation and UNICEF 
extensive field surveys in venereal diseases v/ere undertaken in 
Himachal Pradesh. 4 clinics were established and medical persoimel 
from various parts of the country were given training in control 
methods and in the use of recent laboratory techniques. During the 
plan period 70 V.D. clinics were to be established; of these 50 v/ere 
set up, and 17 received equipment from UNICEF. A plant for 
producing Antigen, which is used in the diagnosis of venereal 
diseases, came into production in 1954. Training centres were 
established in Delhi and at the Madras General Hospital. An expert 
committee for V.D. has been established under the Indian Council 
of Medical Research for advising on research problems, and arrange- 
ments have been made between various laboratories for exchange of 
samples and for testing and analyses of results. 

Indigenous and other systems of medicine 

15. The First Five Year Plan provided Rs. 37' 5 lakhs for research 
in the indigenous system and in systems of medicine other than the 
modem. The programme included assistance for the Central 
Institute of Research in Indigenous Systems of Medicine at Jamnagar 
and also for research in the Ayurvedic, Unani, Homoeopathic and 
Nature Cure Systems. Schemes of research in these various systems 
were invited from State Governments. Grants amounting to 
Rs. 2-75 lakhs were sanctioned during the first five year plan for 
research in the Ayurvedio and Unani systems of medicine. The 
Institute at Jamnagar which was established in association with the 
Gulab Kunwarba Ayurvedic Institute has been engaged in clinical 
research on various diseases and during the first plan it has received 
assistance amounting to Rs. 8' 6 lakhs. A post-graduate training 
centre in Ayurveda was also established at Jamnagar. A committee 
was appointed towards the end of the plan to study and report on the 
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question of establishment of imifonn standards in respect of the 
education and the regulation of professional practice by vaids, 
hakims and homoeopaths. 

Medical Education Aim Research 

16. The training of health personnel had necessarily a high 
priority in the programme for developing health services, especially 
in view of the shortages which existed in relation to medical and 
auxiliary- personnel. During the first five year plan the number of 
medical colleges increased from 30 to 42 and the number of 
admissions from about 2,500 to more than 3,500. The number of 
registered nurses, including auxiliary midwives, increased from 
17,000 to 23,971, of midwives from 18,000 to 2,68,207 of health visitors 
from 600 to 810 and of nurse dais/dais from 4,000 to 6,826. The 
targets in these categories were respectively 22,000, 26,000, 800 and 
6,000. The number of institutions training different classes of person- 
nel increased in the case of nurses from 141 to 324, and in the case 
of midwives from 156 to 259. In the last year of the plan there 
were under training 2,030 nurse, 2,170 midwives, 2,070 dais and nurse 
dais and 600 auxiliary nurse mid-wives. To train health visitors, 
besides the Lady Reading Health School at Delhi, where 84 students 
were admitted, 8 other institutions were expanded. At the end of 
the plan there were 35 centres training a total of 600 candidates as 
auxiliary nurse-midv/ives. 

17. The construction of the All-India Institute of Medical Sciences 
was taken up during the first five year plan. By the end of 1955-56 
roads and essential services had been developed and about 200 staff 
quarters had been completed, -with 98 under construction. The first 
batch of students were admitted to the first class of the Institute 
in August 1956. The project has been assisted by the Government 
of Hew Zealand under the Colombo Plan. 

18. A scheme for the upgrading of selected departments of 
medical colleges and research institutions which was prepared some 
years ago has been implemented. The object of the scheme is to 
give post-graduate training to selected doctors to fit them for teach- 
ing and research work. With a view to providing post-graduate 
training to selected personnel, a number of departments in the exist- 
ing medical colleges and research institutions were upgraded 
These included — 

1. Obstetrics and Gjmaecology Department, Women and 

Children’s Hospital, Madras. 

2. V.D. Department, Government General Hospital, Madras. 

3. Anatomy Department, Stanely Medical College, Madras. 

4. Thoracic Surgery Unit, Christian Medical College, Vellore. 
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5. All India Institute of Mental Health, Bangalore. 

6. Indian Cancer Research Centre, Bombay. 

7. Vallabhai Patel Chest Institute, Delhi. 

19. Shortly after 1947 the Indian Research Fund Association was 
converted into the Indian Council of Medical Research. The main 
tasks to which the Council has addressed itself are training in 
medical research, promotion of research in medical institutions, 
collaboration with the Ministry of Health and Health departments 
m the States in the solution of urgent health problems such as those 
relating to communicable diseases, nutrition, environmental sanitation 
and maternal and child health. About 159 fellowships have been 
given to junior teachers from medical colleges for training in medical 
research. Whereas 10 years ago medical research was undertaken 
in very few medical colleges, now most medical institutions receive 
assistance through the Council for research programmes. Work 
done under the aegis of the Council in the field of leprosy has contri- 
buted to an understanding of the mechanism of infection of leprosy 
and the studies undertaken have helped in the evolution of special 
operative procedures for correcting deformities which are so common 

' in the later stages of leprosy. Nutritional problems have been 
given a high place in the Council’s programmes. The work of the 
Nutrition Research Laboratories at Coonoor now includes both 
laboratory research and field research. The Nutritional Advisory 
Committee of the Council has advised and assisted States in building 
up nutritional units. The Council has established an industrial 
health unit at the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health 
at Calcutta, a Virus Research Centre at Poona, a centre for the study 
of influenza at Coonoor and a centre for the study of the epidemic 
of polio myelitis in Bombay. Research has also been undertaken in 
the problems of maternal and child health. Generally speaking the 
policy of the Indian Council of Medical Research has been to 
establish units around leading workers in different branches of 
medical science rather than to set up special research institutes. 

Drug Production 

20. The most important step taken in the production of antibiotics 
"was the establishment of penicillin factory in the public sector which 
went into production in March 1955. The production of this plant 
was estimated in 1955-56 as 6" 6 million mega units. At other centres 
a number of new drugs has been either evolved or tested. Facilities 
for the production of quinine in the Madras State were expanded. 
The production of D.D.T. and Benzene Hexachloride was taken up 
during the first plan. With the completion of the plant of the 
Hindustan Insecticides Ltd., indigenous capacity has been created for 
the manufacture of 700 tons of D.D.T. per annum, the present rate 
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of prodiiction of this factory bsing 1*5 tons per day. For the oro- 
ducticn of Benzene Hezachioride a total capacity of 2500 tons came 
into existence during the first plan. There v.*as no substantial 
development during the plan in respect of the production of \dtamins. 


liCTRino:-: 


21. In July 2951, the ICutrition Advisory Committe; 
Council of Medical Research decided upon a research 
line vrith the needs of the First Five Year Plan. 


of the Indian 
programme in 
Priority was 


accorded to investigations into the nutritional requirements of the 
people, the nutritive value of Indian foodstuSs and nutritional diseases 
and disorders. The Kutrition Research Labcratow.* at Coonoor con- 
centrated msinly on the study of protein malnutrition, a major nutri- 
tion problem in India, v.'hile medical coFeges, universities and research 
institutes e>minined, with the aid of grants from the Indian Council 
of Lledical R-esearch, the nutritive quality of proteins in Indian food- 
Etufis, the eSect of varietal factors on food crops grovm in the country 
and other problems or nutrition. Research was also promoted in. 
problems of fundamental importance. 


22. Work on public health nutrition is a natural corollary to ttat in 
the laboratories. Extensive diet and nutrition surveys, especially of 
children, distribution of foodstufis to refugees and distressed people 
suffering from natural calamities, distribution of skimmed milk and 
ether foodshoffs received from the UNICEF and other volxmtarj- 
agencies, execution of pilot projects and surveys e.g. goitre control 
in the Punjab, were among the more important activities of the State 
organisations. 


Fjlxiilt Pijutkiicg 

2-3. Tte First Five Year Plan described measures directed towards 
family limitation and the spacing of children as essential steps for 
securing better health for the mother and better care in bringing" 
up children and, therefore, as an important part of the public health 
programme. Over a period the aim outlined was to achieve a reduc- 
tion in the birth rate to the extent necessary to stabilise the popula- 
tion at a level consistent with the requirements of the national 
economy. The financial allotment for family planning made in the 
first plan was Rs. 65 lakhs. This pro\dsion was determined, not 
so much by financial considerations, as by an appreciation of the 
nature of the task to be attempted and the time needed for adequate 
preparation. The specific tasks were: — 

(1) to obtain an accurate picture of factors contributing to- 
the rapid population increase, 

:2) to discover suitable techniques of family pla nn i n g. 
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(3) to devise methods by which knowledge and techniques ol' 

family planning could be v/idely disseminated, and 

(4) to make advice on family planning an integral part of the 

service rendered by Government hospitals and public 
health agencies. 

24- The Iviinistry of Health set up a Family Planning Research, 
and Programmes Committee in May, 1953. This was followed in- 
May 1954 by the establishment of a Family Planning Grants Com- 
mittee for examining and recommending applications for financial, 
assistance for family planning work and research. The allotment 
for family planning imder the Plan was to be used for providing 
grants to State Governments, local bodies and voluntary organisa- 
tions, for training, education and research and for meeting the cost 
of a central organisation. During the plan period a total expenditure 
of Rs. 18’ 5 lakhs was incurred, of Which Rs. 11'4 lakhs were account- 
ed for by grants and Rs. 6’ 6 lakhs by education and research. 
Grants-m-aid were offered for 205 family planning clinics maintained, 
by voluntary organisations. State Governments and local bodies and' 
147 clinics were opened during the plan period. 

25. A number of new institutions came into existence. These 
included the Demographic Teaching and Research Centre and the- 
Family Plannino Training and Research Centre both of which are 
located at Bombay. At the Indian Cancer Research Institute a 
centre for testing contraceptives was set up. The Family Planning 
Centre at Ramnagaram which began as a centre for pilot 
studies in the rhythm method of family planning, was converted in. 
March 1955 into a training, demonstration and experimental centre- 
for rural areas. One of the main functions of this Centre is to organise- 
training courses in family planning for work in rural areas for- 
nurses, health visitors, midwives and social workers. Short-term 
training courses were also conducted at Nagpur, New Delhi and 
Jamnagar. 

26- Pilot studies in the use of the rhythm method have been 
oarried out at the Lodi Colony (New Delhi) and at Ramnagaram.. 
The study of different simple methods of family planning, including, 
foam tablets, has been in progress at Khaima in the Ludhiana district 
of Punjab. Research work on oral contraceptives has also been 
undertaken. In the field of demographic studies, mention may be- 
made of the analysis and tabulation of fertility data gathered by the 
National Sample Survey, a recent study undertaken by the Gokhale- 
Institute of Politics and Economics, jPoona and investigations in 
fertility and mortality rates at Patna. A multi-purpose famih' 
planning project has been initiated at Lucknov/. While it is toe- 
early to indicate firm conclusions on many of the subjects which. 
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CHAPTER XV 


HOUSING 

A NUMBER of programmes for housing were initiated during the 
IFirst Five Year Plan. These included subsidised industrial housing 
scheme, the low income group housing scheme, and housing schemes 
for plantation labour and for labour in coal and mica mines. 

2. A total provision of Rs. 48:7 crores was made in the First Five 
Year Plan, of which Rs. 38.5 crores were allotted at the centre and 
Rs. 10-2 crores in the States. In addition to the allocations by the 
Central Government, housing schemes for workers in the coal indus- 
try were financed from the Coal Mines Welfare Fund. Housing 
schemes for mica and coal mines were the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Labour, the other schemes being administered by the 
Ministry of Works, Housing & Supply. Besides these schemes, sub- 
stantial housing progi’ammes were undertaken by the I.Iinistries of 
Jlehabilitation, Defence, Railways, Iron and Steel, Production, Com- 
munications and Works, Housing and Supply. State Governments 
and a certain number of local bodies also had their own housing 
programmes. It is estimated that during the first five year plan, 
the Ministry of Rehabilitation provided 3,23,000 houses or tene- 
ments in urban areas and about 300,000 units were constructed by 
•State Governments and by Central Ministries other than the Ministry 
•of Works, Housing & Supply. Thus, the various public housing 
schemes are estimated to have added during the first plan about 
742,000 houses or tenements. It is difficult to estimate the extent 
.of private construction. As has been explained in the Second Five 
Year Plan, data regarding construction in the private sector are 
not available, but an enquiry carried out for the Taxation Enquiry 
Commission showed that in 1953-54 the total investment on urban 
housing was of the order of Rs. 125 crores. If this were taken as 
an average for the five-year period and the average cost of a house 
was assumed to be Rs. 10,000 it would appear that during the first plan 
about 6 lakh units were provided in the private sector. Thus, in 
all during the first plan about 1-3 million urban houses were added. 

Low Income Group Housing 

3. Large numbers of persons living in towns have low incomes 
.and cannot afford to have houses of their o\vn without assistance 
irom the Government. Under the Low Income Group Housing 
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Scheme, \vhich was finalised tw/ards the end of 1954, loans were- 
proposed to be given to persons v/ith incomes not exceeding, 
ils. 6,030/- per annum to the extent of 80 per cent of the cost of a 
house with land, subject to a maximum of Rs, 8,000/- per unit. The 
balance of investment .would be found by the parties concerned. 
Loans V'ere to be repaid at 4^ per cent interest in 30 equated annual 
instalments. Assistance v/as also extended to local bodies for con-- 
structing houses for allotment to their low-paid employees, but in 
this case the maximum cost was placed at Rs. 2800 per unit. By 
the end of the first plan, proposals estimated to cost Rs. 21-53 crores 
had been approved by the Central Government, but the amount 
actually disbursed to States was only Rs, 11-14 crores. In turn State 
Governments sanctioned proposals estimated to cost Rs. 16-26 crores- 
and actually disbursed only Rs. 8-94 crores. 40942 houses were 
sanctioned under the scheme by the State Govfemments, but only 
3930 houses were completed and another 12751 houses were imder 
construction on March 31, 1956. The statement below shows the- 
amounts aUotted and disbursed and the number of houses sanction- 
ed and completed during the first five year plan in difierent States: 

Low Income Group Housing Schemes in 1954-56 


Amount Amount Number of Number of 
sillottcd bv disbursed bv houses snnc- bouses 
States the Central the State uoned ccmvlctca 

C^veinment Governments 
(Rs. lakhs) (Rs. lakiis) 


Andhra . 

Assam 
Bihsr 
Bombay. 
Aladhya Pradesh 
Afadras . 

Orissa . 

Punjab . 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal • 
Hyderabad 
Madhya Bharat 
Afysore . 

Pepsu . 
Rajasthan 


•y 

3 

74 

2S-94 

10 

10-00 

10 

10 -CO 

325 

32-77 

J5I 

4^-Ss 


32-63 

3 

11-05 

300 

269-41 

300 

141-00 

■zoo 

1-22 

100 

44-4S 

50 

43-90 

ICO 

45-00 

41 

31-79 

100 

61-40 


4 5 


466 

7 

333 

-- 

140 

54 

1200 


2273 

SV 

1327 

12- 

260 

-• 

16794 

2111 

4CS5 

310 

1C62 


SP2 

13S 

I3S9 

9 

ZO7O 

40- 

33^7 

■yA 

250S 

ilS 
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Amount Amount Number of Number of 
allottrd by distributed by houses canc- houses 
States the Central the State tioned completed 

Government Governments 
(Bs. lakhs; (Rs. laVhs) , 


I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Saurashtra 


50 

15-18 

lOOI 

75 

Travancore-Cochin 


15 

o-oi 

2 


Ajrocr .... 


20 

i-y,o 

47 


Bhopal .... 


10 

2-15 

71 

5 

Coeirg .... 


6 

I-I 9 

199 


Delhi .... 


200 

52-97 

2234 

S80 

Himachal Pradesh . 


20 

1-57 

52 

49 

Kutch .... 


u 




Vindhya Pradesh 


9 

5-86 

130 

'■is 

Jammu and Kashmir 


35 

Applications v 

•ere being called for 

Total 

2153 

893-80 

40942 

3930 


In due course the approved programmes would no doubt be com- 
pleted in each State, but the results achieved in the initial years 
suggest that the scheme came up against such difficulties as lack of 
building sites, inadequate organisation and procedures at the State 
level and the district level -and problems connected with supply of 
■building materials, approvals of plans, etc. 

Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme 

4, Two industrial housing schemes were tried out before the 
introduction of the subsidised industrial housing scheme under the 
First Five Year Plan. According to one scheme, which was for- 
mulated in 1949, the Central Government agreed to provide interest- 
free loans to State Governments or to private employers sponsored 
by them to the extent of two-thirds of the cost of housing schemes, 
on the condition that the rent charged did not exceed 2,’- per cent of 
the capital cost subject to a maximum of 10 per cent of workers’ 
wages. In this scheme, the employers were expected to find one- 
third of the cost. Early in 1952 a new scheme was proposed under 
which the Central Government was to pay subsidy upto 20 per cent 
of the cost of construction including the cost of land, the balance 
of the cost being met by employers to whom the houses were to 
belong. The houses were to be leased to genuine workers on the 
same terms as in the 1949 scheme. Neither, of these schemes led to 
substantial results. In the First Five Year Blan, therefore, ' it wms 
recommended that a new industrial housing scheme providing for 
a larger subsidy and supplemented by loans should be v;orked out. 
In accordance with this recommendation the subsidised industrial 
housing scheme was introduced towards the end of 1952-53. 
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5. Under this scheme State Governments were given loans uptc 
50 per cent at 4^ per cent interest and subsidy upto 50 per cent of the 
total cost. Employers were offered 25 per cent of the cost as sub- 
sidy and 37^ per cent of the cost as loans Cooperatives of industrial 
workers were offered 50 per cent of the cost as loan and 25 per cent 
as subsidy. The subsidy of 50 per cent was found necessary to bring 
down the economic rent within the paying capacity of an average 
industrial worker. The economic rent of even a small one-roomed 
house of 220 sq. feet floor area in an average town except Bombay 
and Calcutta was Rs. 20 to 22/- p.m. while the rent paying capacity 
at the most could not be considered more than Es. 10/- per month. 
Upto the end of the first five year plan schemes for the construction 
of 79,679 tenements were approved; of these, 68,200 tenements were' 
to be built by State Governments, 10,161, by private employers and 
1,318 hy cooperative societies. During the plan period the number 
of tenements comple/ed was 43,834, of which 37,217 were built by 
State Governments, 6,079 by private employers and 538 bj’- coopera- 
tives. The following statement gives the distribution of tenements 

sanctioned and completed in different State in the three groups'. 

> 

Nwnbirof tenements santiiontd and completed during 1952 —56 


Sanctioned Completed 


State • 

Govern- Emplo- 
ment yers 

Coopera- 

tives 

Total 

Govern- Emplo- 
meni yers 

Coopera 

lives 

- Totai 

.A.ndhra 

IPO 269 


369 


345 


245 

.\ssam 

190 


I9D 

•• 

■■ 



Bihar 

2,035 1,390 


3,345 

667 

1170 


1,837 

Bombay . 

17,762 493 

940 

19,195 

SjSi? 

235 

451 

9.503 

.Midhya Pradesh 

4,950 231 

-• 

5,181 

1,620 

331 


1,851 

Madras 

93-^ 1,223 


2,159 


372 


372 

Orissa 

281 1,078 

-. 

1,359 

161 ' 

728 


889 

Punjab 

1,070 724 

207 

2,001 

324 

600 

-- 

924 

Uttar Pradesh 

20.719 941 

49 

21.709 

13,426 

314 

23 

^53/^3 

West Bengal 

^ 1,440 S12 

-- 

2,252 

756 

200 

•• 

956 

Hyderabad 

5,429 200 


5,629 

3,974 

200 


4 }^ 74 - 

Madhya Bharat 

3444 350 

•- 

3,794 

3,314 

150 


3,464 

Mysore 

3,550 1,345 

•- 

4,S95 

2,730 

762 

•• 

3,492 

PcpSlI 

140 193 

-• 

332 

•• 

192 


192 
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Sanctioned Computed 


Star; Go'/;rn- Empio- Coapera- Total Gov;m- EmpIo-'Cooptra- Totail 

mint yers tivis mint yirs tivis 


Rajasthan . 

2,200 

J^Ol 

•• 

2,601 


358 


36S 

Saurashtra 

1,700 

150 

64 

1,914 

1,078 

140 

64 

I.2S2 

Travancori-Coihin 

318 


-- 

318 

too 



100 

Bhopa! 

750 

72 

•• 

812 

250 

72 

• • 

322 

Delhi 

1,376 

100 

58 

1,534 

•• 

100 


100 

Totvl 

53,200 

io,t6i 

1,318 

79,679 

37,217 

6,079 

538 

43,834 


It will be seen that for lask of the necessary machinery or oliher 
resources several States took only meagre advantage of the scheme' 
and except for Uttar Pradesh, Bombay, Hyderabad and Madhya' 
Bharat, the scheme did not make during the first five year plan the 
impact on the housing of industrial workers which had bedh hoped' 
for. The Central Government sanctioned assistance amounting to- 
Rs, 22-6 crores, Rs. 11 ‘8 crores as subsidy and Rs. 10-8 crores as loans.. 
The amounts disbursed were Rs- 8-77 crores as loan and Rs. 4-59' 
crores as subsidy. 

6. The result achieved under the subsidized industrial housing and 
the low-income housing schemes during the first five year plan would” 
suggest the need for careful re-examination of the entire urban 
housing problem. In both schemes the scale of effort depends 
excessively on the amounts provided by the Central Government 
and neither institutional nor private finance is called into play, to- 
any great extent. The implementation of the two schemes has; 
suffered on account of the lack of adequate organisation in many 
States. Also, under both schemes, the difficulties in the provision, 
of land for building led to slow progress. It should be added that 
the subsidised industrial housing schemes was in operation for a. 
little more than 3 years and the low income group housing schemes 
for less than two years. 


Rural Housing 

7. In areas taken up under the national extension service and 
community projects programme some steps were taken towards the- 
improvement of living conditions in villages. Thus, about 29.00G’ 
houses were constructed and about the same number reconditioned.. 
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In some States, notably Uttar Pradesh, the establishment of coopera- 
tive brick kilns became a fairly popular programme and stood out 
-as a sign of changing rural conditions. It would, however, be true 
'to say that over the first plan period the rural housing problem was 
scarcely touched. 

HousniG Research 

8. As recommended in the First Five Year Plan the Ministry 
•of Works, Housing & Supply set up the National Buildings Organi- 
.sation in July, 1954. The functions of the Organisation were to 
collect and disseminate information on building science, techniques 
and materials, formulation and coordination of research programmes, 
.standardisation of building legislation, by-laws, etc. The National 
Buildings Organisation established a journal to serve as a forum 
for discussion and undertook a number of experiments. Close co- 
ordination was also established between this organisation, the Central 
IBuildings Institute, Piourkes and Research centres in the States. 


CHAPTER XVI 


WELFARE OF BACKWARD CLASSES AND OTHER SOCIAL 

SERVICES 

Backward Classes and Socul Welfare Services 

This Chapter reviews developments during the first five year 
plan in four different fields; 

(1) Welfare of backward classes and other social welfare 

services, 

(2) Labour policy and welfare, 

(3) Prohibition, 

(4) Rehabilitation of displaced persons. 

The First Five Year Plan made a beginning in translating into 
concrete policies and programmes one of the important objectives of 
national planning, namely, the provision of opportunities of growth 
for sections of the population who are specially backward and re- 
moval of handicaps from which they have long suffered. These 
sections were: 

(1) scheduled tribes, numbering about 19 million, 

(2) scheduled castes, numbering about 51 million, 

(3) communities formerly described as ‘driminal tribes’ who 

number a little over 4 million, and 

(4) other groups which may be declared as "Being socially and 

educationally backward. 

These groups cannot profit sufBciently from programmes of 
economic development which are undertaken from the point of view 
of the national economy as a whole unless, they are quickly brought 
nearer equality with other sections of the population. This process 
entails special measures for raising their living conditions, affording 
them increased opportunities for education and training and improv- 
ing communications in areas in which they live in large numbers. 
Welfare programmes for backward classes were a relatively new 
area of work both for Government and for non-official agencies and 
although, here and there notable efforts had been made before the 
plan, what had been done in the past amounted to very little. At 
the same time, it had to be recognised that in the initial stages pro- 
gress might be slow, for, large bodies of personnel would need to be 
trained and effective methods of communication and welfare work 
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among different sections of backward classes would need be worked 
out through practical experience. 

2. ihe plan provided for about Rs. 28 '9 crores for the %velfare 
of backward classes, the total provision being raised in the course 
of the plan period to Rs. 31*9 crores. This included Rs. 5T crores 
under the Assam plan and a provision of Rs. 7 crores at the Centre 
with the Mim'stry of Home 'Affairs, leaving the balance of Rs. 19-8 
crores in the plans of various States. In addition, outside the plan, 
there was a further allotment of Rs. 9 crores by way of grants by 
the Central Government under Article 275(1) of the Constitution. 
The provision of Rs. 7 crores at the Centre included Rs. 4 crores for 
the welfare of scheduled castes, former criminal tribes and other 
backward classes. The balance of Rs. 3 crores was made available 
along with other Central grants for welfare programmes for 
scheduled tribes. The bulk of the expenditure by the Central 
Government took place in the last two years of the plan. In the 
States also the level of expenditure increased steadily from Rs. 3'25 
crores in 1951-52 to Rs.^ 6-43 crores in 1954-55 and Rs. 8-33 crores in 
1955-56. 

3. Against a total allotment under the plan of Rs. 31-9 crores for 
the v/elfare of backward classes, the outlay in each year of the plan 
was as follows: — 


(Rs. crores) 


1951 — 5Z 3 '25 

1952— 53 3-89 

1953— 54 



1955—56 • — ^^'^7 

(Revised) 


Total . - • 32-79 


Welfare programmes for backward classes were intended to 
supplement programmes designed to step up the general rate of 
economic development and to benefit the population as a whole. 
Priorities in these programmes had to be adapted to local condition.', 
and had to be fairly flexible. It was also essential that personnel 
engaged by State Governments should not only be trained, but 
should first of all gain intimate knowledge of the habits, customs, 
traditions and cultural background of the people among whom they 
worked The various communities described as ‘backward have nch 
individual traditions of their own and are sensitive to ^y suggestion 
bf intrusion in their cultural or economic life, so that the ■ mitol 
stages of work amongst them are of the highest miportance. The 
progress of welfare programmes among them cannot therefore 
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assessed quantitatively or in terms of short periods such as three to 
five years. Apart from the problem of training personnel, it was 
necessary to survey the needs of different areas and different groups 
of the population and prepare the ground for work by Government 
agencies and non-official workers in cooperation with the • local 
people. State cardres for work among the backward classes also 
took time to organise. Another important problem, to which only 
a partial solution has been found so far, was that of coordination 
of general development programmes with those intended especially 
for the benefit of backward classes. 

4. The place of education in the development of scheduled tribes 
cannot be too greatly stressed. During the plan about 4000 schools 
were established for children of scheduled tribes. These included 
about lOCO ashrams and seva ashrams. About 450,000 received 
assistance in the form of grants for purchase of books, scholarships, 
boarding fees, etc. During 1955-56, the last year of the plan, about 
Us. 1-28 crores were spent on education programmes, 48,500 students 
benefited from stipends and scholarships and 45,000 from various 
forms of grants and fees. An attempt has been made increasingly 
to teach tribal children through their own dialects and, in Assam, 
Hyderabad, Bihar and NEFA, text books have been prepared in 
local dialects. 

5. Some of the special problems of scheduled tribes and scheduled 
areas arise from their -isolation from cultural and economic develop- 
ments elsewhere on account of lack of communications. Consider- 
able attention was therefore given to the construction of bridle and 
hill paths in different States. In all, about Rs. 6 crores were spent 
on the development of communications and 2,340 miles of roads and 
bridle and hill paths were constructed. In 1955-56, 1497 miles of 
roads and paths were made. 

6. Tribal areas represent a stage of extreme under-development 
in resources. Consequently, tribal populations live in a state of 
great poverty. During the plan soine attempt has been made to 
introduce measures for the economic rehabilitation of tribal popu- 
lation living in forests as v/ell as those engaged in agriculture and 
other occupations. In forest ai'eas, the elimination of forest con- 
tractors and other middlemen is an essential step. In some States 
forest labour cooperatives have been encouraged, the total number 
of such cooperatives organised being 653. In this the lead was taken 
by the former State of Bombay, although forest cooperatives have 
also been organised in Andhra, Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad and 
Travancore-Cochin. Some attention was begun to be given to the 
problem of shifting cultivation, which is a distinguishing feature of 
tribal agriculture in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Andhra. 
Preliminary work undertaken in this field emphasised the need for 
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educating the tribal people in settled forms of agriculture, demon- 
strating to them the advantages of terrace cultivation and showing 
theni improved agricultural methods which would enable them to 
obtain better yields. Nine demonstration centres and pilot pro- 
jects were started in Assam and similar schemes have been introduc- 
ed in Bastar and other tribal areas in Madhya Pradesh. In 1955-55 
48 demonstration farms were opened in the States for imparting 
training in improved methods of agriculture to tribal people from y 
hills areas. A number of colonies have also been established and 
8000 families settled in them. During the plan period about 310 
multipurpose cooperative societies were set up and about 350 Grain 
Banks w'ere organised in tribal areas in Orissa, Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh. In Bombay, Hyderabad, Bihar and Madhya Bharat the 
tribal people are engaged in settled forms of agriculture, but their 
yields are low and methods of cultivation inefficient. Some assis- 
tance has been given to them by way of improved implements, 
supply of seeds and supply of better breeds of cattle. 


7. Several States carried out programmes for developmg cottage 
industries and subsidiary occupations among tribal populations. 
These included’ bee-keeping, sheep-rearing, weaving, sericulture and 
palm gurs. In 1955-56, about 800 tribals received training in weawng, 
sericulture and fruit preservation and about 750 persons received 
assistance in starting trades in which they had been trained.' About 
110 cottage industry centres were established and in some cases 
these were supported by peripatetic demonstration-cum-training 
parties. 


8. One of the principal handicaps from which the tribal people 
suffer is their poor health and physique. During the first plan, 
about 3,200 dispensaries and mobile health units, 25 malaria control 
centres and 26 maternity and child welfare centres were established 
in tribal areas. In several areas an attempt was made to provide 
supply of clean drinking water. In 1955-56, 1100 weUs were sunk 
and 1340 repaired in tribal areas. 



9. Several States recognised the contribution which tribal in- 
stitutions could make to the reconstruction of tribal economies. 
Tribal research institutes were organised in Bihar, Orissa, Madhya 
•Pradesh and West Bengal and tribal bureaus were set up in 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. These institutions carried out 
surveys and undertook visual education programmes, besides 
stimulating local cultural activity. In aU the States which have 
tribal populations, tribal advisory boards were organised with a 
view to helping the State Governments in drawing up and imple- 
menting welfare programmes. 
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10. The problems of scheduled castes are closely inter-twined 
with those of other sections of the population amongst whom they 
live. During the first five year plan, special attention was given 
to securing through legislative measures a sense of equality with 
others and through economic and social welfare programmes a 
steadily expanding area of opportunity. The Untouchability 

I Offences Act, which made untouchability a cognisable offence, was 
^ enforced in June, 1955. The Central Government gave financial 
assistance to voluntary organisations working amongst scheduled 
castes and others in programmes designed to eliminate untouch- 
ability and for general propaganda and publicity. During the plan 
about 4,500 wells were sunk for the benefit of scheduled castes, of 
which 2134 were sunk in 1955-56. In the same year about 3,100 
houses were also built. About Rs. 1-6 crores were spent on provid- 
ing educational facilities for the children of scheduled castes over 
and above concessions provided by the Ministry of Education and 
the Education Departments in the States. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation incurred an expenditure of about Rs. 3 "65 crores during the 
plan for granting 8,464 scholarships to tribal students 36,955 scholar- 
ships to Harijans and 2'i,725 scholarships for students from other 
backward classes. 

11. In 1952, when restrictions and limitations from which the 
former criminal tribes had dong suffered were withdrawn by legis- 
lation, the main problem for this section of the population was to 
find useful occupations upon which they could subsist. If they had 
some livelihood, their children could be weaned away from theft 
and other evils. The total allotment under the plan, both at the 
Centre and in the States, for programmes for the former criminal 
tribes and other backward classes was Rs. 3-5 crores. By the end of 
the first plan about 17 settlements and 30 colonies had been set up, 

I more than 3,600 families had received assistance for agricultural de- 
velopment, 113 cooperatives had been organised and 337 industries 
centres set up in their interest. About 290 educational centres and 
schools were established for the children of the former .criminal 
tribes. Scholarships, stipends and other grants were given in all to 
142,100 students belonging to backward classes other than Harijans 
and 44 women’s welfare centres were established. 

12. In the North East Frontier Agency, which has a tribal popu- 
lation of about 800,000 the administration was greatly strengthened 
through the formation of a new cadre known as the Indian Frontier 
Administrative Service. This service is expected to provide a 
continuous supply of trained and experienced officers for Grade I 
and Grade II administrative posts in N.E.F.A., Manipur and Tripura. 
Lack of communications being perhaps the most serious obstacle 
in implementing welfare programmes in this area, special attention 
has been given to this aspect of reconstruction. During the lirst 
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plan about 4,445 miles of roads, tracks and paths were constructed 
l^and development work was undertaken over an area of 17.181 acres 
^d 63 persons received training in agriculture. In all, during the 
first plan 170 schools, which include 16 middle schools and 2 high 
schools, were established and 100 teachers were trained. In addi- 
tion, 11 mobile health units and 32 anti-malaria xmits were organis- / 
ed and 75 stipends were av/arded for training in medicine. | 

Social Welf.are 


13. In addition to programmes undertaken in the interests of the 
backward sections of population, an earnest beginning was also 
made during the first five year plan with the organisation of welfare 
services for women and children, especially in nural areas, and in 
collaboration with volimtary organisations. At the Centre an allot- 
ment of Rs. 4 crores was made under the Ministry of Education to 
be administered through the Central Social Welfare Board with the 
object mainly of developing weKare programmes for women and 
children, especially in rural areas, with the support as far as possible 
of voluntary organisations. The Central Social WeKare Board 
assisted 2,174 volimtarj' organisations with grants-in-aid amount- 
ing to Bs. 75‘43 lakhs. Of these, 592 organisations were 
engaged in child welfare, 676 in women's welfare, 150 in the weKare 
of handicapped persons and 765 for general weKare, The work of 
the Central Board was supported by State WeKare Boards which 
have been set up in all States. 'For extending weKare ser\dces for 
women and children and securing the cooperation of voluntary 
organisation, working in rural areas, the Central and State Social 
WeKare Boards took in hand the organisation of weKare extension 
projects. About 300 such projects were xmdertaken. Each project 
served a group of about 25 \illages. The total expenditure incurred 
by the Board in welfare extension projects during the plan period A, 
‘was about Rs. 85 lakhs. Recognising the serious shortage of train- 
ed personnel, especiaUy of women workers, the Central Social Wel- 
fare Board arranged for the trai n i n g of 550 women village level 
■workers (gram se'vikas) with the help of the Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust. 


14. A new development during the first five year plan was the* 
organisation of youth camps and of labour and social service by 
students in imiversities and educational institutioi^ for wMch the* 
plan had made a provision of Rs. 1 crore. In 195o-o6, 98o 
camps were organised, of which 555 were organised by the Bharat 
Sevak Sainaj, 253 by State Governments, 64 by the National Cadet 
Corps and AuxiKary Cadet Corps and 86 by other orgamsations. 
The number of young people participatinginthesecamps w^re r^ 
pLivelv 45,057, 22,103, 36,971, and 6,928. Voluntary work from ste- 
dents was secured by a number of mstitutions for deie.opmg 
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amenities for their respective institutions such as open air theatres, 
recreation ha]!s-cum-auditorium, stadia, swimming pools, etc. These 
activities were developed mainly in the last two years of the plan, 
during which the total expenditure was of the order of about 
Rs. 99 lakhs, of which about Rs. 74 lakhs was spent on labour camps 
and about Rs. 25 lakhs on camp work projects. 

15. It will be seen thus that even though it may not be possible 
to measure the results of welfare programmes initiated during the 
first five year plan, in several directions new and important starts 
were made. These have helped to increase the consciousness among 
the backward groups of their problems and have stimulated the 
desire among them to improve their living conditions, learn new 
skills and avail increasingly of the new opportunities which are now 
being created. 


Labour Policy and Welfare 

16. A comprehensive approach to the problems of organised 
labour was set out in the First Five Year Plan and has in broad 
terms guided the labour policy of Government in recent years. 
Actions taken on the various recommendations made in the Plan 
was reviewed in September 1955 by the Panel on Labour set up by 
the Planning Commission. 

17. During the first four years of the plan there was a very 
considerable reduction in the number of industrial disputes and the 
number of workers involved and in the total number of man-days 
lost. During 1955, however, on account of a general strike in the 
Kanpur Textile Industry, industrial relations were disturbed for a 
period. 

18. The need for associating labour with management in the 
solution of industrial problems, gained increasing recognition as the 
plan proceeded. The Tata Iron and Steel Company led the way 
with an agreement with the representative trade union organisation 
which provided for joint consultation. The question of bonus was 
settled amicably in the textile industries in Bombay and Ahmeda- 
bad. The Aluminium Company at Calcutta also entered into an 
agreement on employee consultation. The Joint Consultative 
Board, set up voluntarily by representatives of employers and 
workers, provided a useful forum for mutual consideration of policy 
Issues affecting labour. 

19. A standing committee, which includes representatives of the 
employing Ministries, has been set up for the purpose of determin- 
ing specific standards for welfare in public undertakings. 
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recofnmendcd that tri- 
"P organised industries re- 
wfi f compUance with the provisions of factory 

legislation on working conditions and welfare facilities and that 
there should be effective machinery for reviewing these agree- 
ments. A beginning in this direction was made in the Cement 
industrv. 


21. Enquiries into the problems of industrial health and hygiene 
were carn’ed out in a number of industries by Chief Adviser of 
Factories. In some of the studies undertaken there were arrange- 
ments for collaboration with institutions like the Ahmedabad 
Textile Industry Research Association and the All-India Institute 
of Hygiene and Public Health. 


22. The National Productivity Centre which was established at 
Bonibay in 1954 undertook a number of projects. These included a 
refresher course in industrial engineering for teachers from engineer- 
ing colleges, a 'management course for factory executives, a training 
programme in time and motion study and rate setting for senior 
officers from the Directorate-General of Ordnance Factories, a 
training course in time and motion study at the Hindustan Aircraft 
Limited, Bangalore and a productivity project for the Bombay State 
Transport Corporation’s Central workshop. Training-within-indus- 
try programmes were conducted at New Delhi, Nagpur and 
Bombay ^vith the assistance of experts from the International 
Labour Organisation. 


23. The administration of employment exchanges and of crafts- 
men training centres was transferred to State Governments to- 
wards the end of the first plan in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Training and Employment Services Organisation 
Committee which reported in 1954. The activities of the Employ- 
ment Service Organisation imder the Ministry of Labour were ex- 
panded to include a pilot scheme for the collection of employment 
market information in Delhi, preparation of a revised national clas- 
sification of occupations, of employment counselling for juveniles and 
adults, issue of career pamphlets and the publication of a handbook 
of training facilities. 

24. A number of labour welfare schemes which had been includ- 
ed in the plans of States were implemented. In Bombay a Welfare 
Board was constituted and labour welfare organisation of the State 
Government was placed under its direction. A two-year diploma 
course in labour welfare was provided in Bombay and a well- 
equipped research laboratory was placed under the control of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories. In Bihar a small research unit was 
established for studying health problems of industrial workers and 
an industrial hygiene laboratory was located at Patna. Altogether 
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about 70 welfare centres and a number of health centres, night 
schools and nurseries were established in the States during the plan 
period. 

Prohibition 

25. For a considerable period States like Bombay, Madras and 
Andhra have prohibited the consumption of intoxicating drinks and 
of drugs injurious to health. This was accepted as a directive prin- 
ciple of State policy under Article 47 of the Constitution. Since 
States had found real difficulties in the way of extending the policy 
of prohibition, the Planning Commission set up in 1954 a special 
committee to review the experience gained regarding measures 
adopted by State Governments, and to make recommendations for 
a programme of prohibition on a national basis, indicating the 
manner and stages in which and the machinery through which this 
programme should be carried out. The recommendations of this 
committee were considered in relation to the Second Five Year 
Plan. State Governments were requested to evolve phased pro- 
grammes and, at the same time, to ensure that the programmes 
were drawn up so as to implement the policy of prohibition within 
a reasonable period. 

26. On March 31, 1956 the Lok Sabha passed the following Re- 
solution; — 

“This House is of the opinion that prohibition should be re- 
• garded as an integral part of the Second Five Year 
Plan and recommends that the Planning Commission 
should formulate the necessary programme to bring 
about nationwide prohibition speedily and effectively.” 

A number of immediate steps to which State Governments might 
£ive effect were recommended. These included: 

(1) discontinuance of advertisements and public induce- 
ments relating to drink; 

(2) stoppage of (prinking in public premises (hotels, hos- 

tels, restaurants, clubs) and at public receptions (sub- 
ject to care being taken to ensure that the rights of 
foreign missions were not affected and foreign visitors 
and tourists were not put to inconvenience or haras- 
sment) ; ^ 

(3) setting up of technical committees to draw up phased 
programmes with the object of: 

(a) reducing progressively the number of liquor shops 
both in rmal and urban areas, 

(b) closing liquor shops for an increasing number of days 
during the week, 
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(c) reducing quantities supplied to liquor shops, 

(d) progressively reducing the strength of distdled liquor 
produced by distilleries in India, 

(e) closing of shops in and near specified industrial and 
other development project areas, and 

(f) removal of shops to places away from main streets 

and living quarters in towns and villages; 

(4) taking active steps to encourage and promote the pro- 
duction of cheap and healthy soft drinks; 

(5) assisting voluntary agencies in organising recreation 
centres; and 

(6) including prohibition as an item of constructive work in 
national extension and community project areas and 
social weKare extension projects. 


Rehabilitation of Displaced Persons 


27. Between 1947-48 and 1955-56 a total sum of Rs. 287 crores"- 
was spent on the evacuation, relief and rehabilitation of displaced 
persons. Of this sum, about Rs. 168 crores were spent on rehabili- 
tation. Expenditure on rehabilitation before the plan amounted to 
about Rs. 71 crores and during the plan to about Rs. 97 crores. Re- 
habilitation expenditure falls broadly into three categories, namely, 
that devoted to displaced persons from West Pakistan and to dis- 
placed persons from East Pakistan and loans by the Rehabilitation 
Finance Administration, which are given to both categories of dis- 
placed persons. During the plan period expenditure imder these-, 
heads amounted respectively to Rs. 48.68, 42.31 and 6.3 crores. 
For the plan period, initially a provision of Rs. 85 crores was made- 
but later additions and adjustments brought up the gross total to- 
Rs. 135.7 crores. As mentioned above, allowing for revised esti- 
mates for 1955-56, the expenditure incurred during the plan period' 
was Rs. 97.3 crores. The progress of expenditure from year to year- 
during the plan period is shown in the. statement below. 

(Rs. crores) 


Displaced persons from 
WestPaldstati - 

East Pakistan 

Loans by Rehabilitau'on 
Finance Administration 


1951-52 

Acmals 

1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1951-55 

Actuals Actuals Actuals Actuals 

1955-56 1951-56 
Revised 

14^70 

10-78 

6-oS 6-61 

38*17 

10-51 

48 -68 

10-23 

S-43 

4-90 8-17 

31*73 

10-58 

42*31 

1-25 

1*05 

2*50 0-90 

5-70 

0-60 

6-30 


26*18 20*26 13*48 15*68 75'6o '21*69 97*29' 


Total 
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28, Expenditure on rehabilitation may be classified broadly 
under six heads, namely, rural loans; urban housing; educational, 
technical training and allied schemes; Rehabilitation Finance Ad- 
ministration loans; urban loans other than those given by the Re- 
habilitation Finance Administration; and industrial loans. The fol- 
lowing statement shows separately for displaced persons from 
West Pakistan and from East Pakistan under different heads (other 
than loans from the Rehabilitation Finance Administration expen- 
diture) during each year of the first five year plan. 

Expenditure on Rehabilitation of Displaced persons 







(Rs. 

crores) 

Head 

19^1-52 

Actuals 

1952-53 

Actuals 

1953-54 1954-55 
Actuals Actuals 

1955-56 

Revised 

1951-56 


(a) West Pakistan 




I. Rural loans .... 

O' 90 

0-47 

0-06 


0-9S 

2-41 

2. Urban housing 

n-77 

8-30 

4-51 

4-29 

6-45 

35-32 

3. Educational technical training 
and allied schemes 

I '26 

1*20 

0-P4 

1-32 

x-37 

6-09 

4. Urban loans other than R.F.A. 
loans 

0-77 

o-8l 

0-57 

0-68 

0-62 

3-45 

5. Industrial loans . 

*• 

•• 

•• 

0-32 

i'09 

1-41 

TOTAL(a) 

14-70 

10-78 

6-oS 

6-61 

10-51 

48-6S 


(fc) East Pakistan 





I. Rural loans .... 

2' 12 

3>09 

1-49 

2-61 

2'03 

n-34 

2. Urban housing ... 

4-38 

2- 80 

1-43 

2-43 

5-56 

16-60 

3. Educational technical training 
and allied schemes 

1*21 

0*91 

1*01 

1-15 

1-48 

5-76 

4. Urban loans other than R.F.A. 
loans ..... 

2-52 

1-63 

0-97 

1-98 

I -10 

S-20 

5, Industrial loans . 

-• 

-• 


-• 

0*41 

0’4i 

Totai.(6) 

10-23 

8-43 

4-90 

8-17 

10-58 

42-31 


29, Loans given by the Rehabilitation Finance Administration 
amounted to Rs. 6-3 crores, of which Rs. 4-8 crores were advanced 
during the first three years of the plan and Rs. PS crores during 
the last two years. 
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p ^ quasi-permanent allotment of land in jPunjah 

Pepsu to displaced land owners from West Punjab and persons 
Puppbi extraction from Sind, Bahatvalpur, N. W. F. P. and 
Baluchistan was completed before the beginmng of the first five 

t^tihs displaced owners were settled on 
23 3o lakh ‘standard acres’. Outside the Punjab and Pepsu, land 
was allotted to about 58,000 displaced families, most of them being 
settled in Pvajasthan. Rural houses appurtenant to land were also 
given to disp.aced families settled on land. During 1951-56 Rs. 2 '41 
crores were advanced as ^ loans to displaced families settled on land 
for the purchase of agricultural implements, bullocks and seeds. 
With the enactment of the Displaced Persons (Compensation and 
Eehabmtation) Act, 1954, began the final stage of rural resettle- 
ment in Punjab and Pepsu. By November 1956, proprietory rights 
oh a quasi-permanent basis were conferred on 2,33,307 allottees 
over 17' 5 lakh ‘standard acres’. The Sanads issued also covered 
transfer in permanent ownership of the appurtenant rmal houses 
and the ownership of 72,473 houses was thus' transferred. Outside 
the Punjab and Pepsu, 12,773 claimants were allotted 2-18 lakh 
acres on a quasi-permanent basis. Conferment of. proprietory 
rights on land held by displaced agriculturists from Sind, Bahawal- 
pur, N. W. F. P. and Baluchistan had to wait the verification of 
their claims vdth reference to copies of revenue records from 
Pakistan. Agriculturists from these areas were, however, given 
permission to purchase both Government-built property and eva- 
cuee property in the Compensation Pool against the capitalised 
value of compensation due on their verified land claims. 


31. The rehabilitation of displaced persons in urban areas pre- 
sented several diflScult problems. Accommodation had to be found 
for nearly 2-5 million displaced persons from West Pakistan in 
urban areas, but evacuee houses could provide for nearly half the 
number. An extensive construction programme was undertaken 
at centres where displaced persons had settled in large numbers. 
In pursuance of this programme, 19 fully developed- townships and 
136 colonies w^ere constructed in which in varying degrees, educa- 
tion medical and other civic amenities were provided. In these 
towiiships and colonies, 155,000 houses and tenements %vere con- 
structed by the Government. ' These along with houses built by- 
displaced persons with loans amounting to Rs. 1-37 crores given 
by Government provided' accommodation for about a million per- 
sons The total expenditure on housing exceeded Rs. 60 crores, of 
which about Rs. 35 crores were spent during the plan period. 

32 For assistance to displaced persons to rehabilitate themselves 
in business, trade, industry and professions, a scheme for smaU 
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urban loans up to a maximum of Rs. 5,000 was introduced in Decem- 
ber 1947. Up to 1950-51, about Rs. 11 ‘18 crores were advanced 
imder this scheme. During the first plan the amount advanced was 
Rs. 3-45 crores. Business and industrial loans exceeding Rs. 5,000 
in amount were advanced by the Rehabilitation Finance Administ- 
ration. 

33. Early in 1948, the Ministry of Rehabilitation introduced a 
scheme for training displaced persons in vocational and technical 
trades. The scheme was reviewed in 1952 by a committee which 
considered such questions as training standards, reorganisation of 
training centres and trades to be taught. Against a target of 
80,000 displaced persons to be trained during the first plan at the 
end of 1955, 75,000 displaced persons had been trained and 6,000 
were under training. Displaced persons admitted' for technical 
training were given stipends during their period of training. After 
training, loans under the small urban loan scheme were given on 
a priority basis to such displaced' persons as agreed to set up in- 
dependent businesses. On schemes of technical and vocational train- 
ing, Rs. 2-79 crores were spent during the plan. 

34. Difficulties in continuing the education of their children were 
not the least among the problems which displaced’ persons had to 
face. The Ministry of Rehabilitation, therefore, introduced 
schemes (a) for financial aid to students and (b) for expansion of 
education facilities through assistance to existing institutions, and 
to institutions of displaced persons from West Pakistan, and the 
opening of new institutions. In States where primary education was 
not free, displaced students were exempted from payment of tuition 
fees and in hard cases cash grants were given for purchase of books. 
In secondary and' higher classes, 50 per cent of displaced students 
were given freeships, half-freeships arid cash grants. Promising 
students who obtained a first class in the Matriculation and. Inter- 
mediate examinations were granted stipends for higher education. 
This scheme provided for medical, engineering as well as other 
technical education. A sum of Rs. 6.05 crores was spent up to the 
end of 1955-56 on assistance to students. Besides, Rs. 96 lakhs were 
sanctioned as grants-in-aid to educational institutions. The 
National Discipline Scheme was introduced in 1954 and extended 
to 70,000 children mainly in institutions assisted by the Ministry of 
Rehabilitation. 

35. In many refugee townships, colonies and concentrations, un- 
employment was a chronic problem. It was therefore decided in 
November 1953, to provide financial assistance to private industri- 
alists for setting up medium or large industries at centres which 
had large concentrations of displaced persons. Conditions such as 
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the selection of all unskilled workers and of as many skilled per- 
sons as possible from amongst, displaced persons v/ere laid dovm 
Among the concessions given were the allotment of factory sites on 
instalment basis, lease of factory buildings on rent, loans for the 
construction of buildings and for the purchase of machinery up to 
50 per cent of the cost at concessional rates of interest, and .supply 
of water and electricitj' at rates comparable to those prevading in 
the neighbouring industrial areas. In the western region 23 schemes 
invohdng an assistance of Rs. 83 lakhs and with a total employment 
potential of 3740 for displaced persons v/ere approved by the 
Mim'stiy^ of Rehabilitation. 

36. The scope of employment in medium and hea\w industries 
using modem machinery being limiteo, it v/as also decided to give 
financial assistance to displaced persons for setting up cottage in- 
■dustries. Assistance was also extended to displaced or non-cisplac- 
ed parties for setting up small industries subject to the stipulation 
that in accordance with the prescrib.ed- rules emploj-ment benefits 
would accrue to displaced persons. For cottage and small scale 
industries, loans were advanced upto 75 per cent of the investment 
on lane, building, machinery and v.’-orking capital. Upto the end 
of December 1955, about 1*9 lakh displaced persons secured employ- 
ment through emplojment exchanges. 

37. After the enactment of the Displaced Persons (Claims) Act 
in 1950, claims were inwted from di^laced persons for ail im- 
movable property, left in West Pakistan, except agricultural lands. 
It took nearly three years to complete the verification of claims 
-which numbered' about 4 lakhs. The Interim Compensation 
Scheme which v/as introduced in 1953 provided for the pa 3 rment of 
maximum compensation upto Rs. 8,000 to certain priority categories 
of displaced persons. The Displaced Persons (Compensation and 
Rehabilitation) Act empowered- the Central Government to acquire 
evacuee property for the relief and rehabilitation of displaced per- 
sons and for the payment of compensation. The evacuee property 
acquired under the Act formed the nucleus for the Compensation 
Pool to which was added property constructed by Govemm.ent for 
the benefit of displaced persons as also rehabilitation loans which 
had been advanced to displaced persons. Upto 29th February, 1956 
about 85,800 claimants were paid compensation amounting to 
Rs. 25.47 crores. Loans and other public dues of the value of 
Rs. 3-8 crores due from displaced persons and property of the 
-value of about. Rs. 5-05 crores transferred to displaced persons 
were adjusted against the compensation paid to them. 

38. Displaced persons from East PaTdstan: With the progress of 
rehabilitation, by the middle of the first plan, the problems of dis- 
placed persons from West Pakistan had assumed more or less 
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Tnanageable proportions. About this time a new problem arose and 
its dimensions became a source of serious anxiety. This was due to 
the increasing influx of displaced persons from East Pakistan, At the 
■end of 1956 the population of displaced persons in the Eastern region 
was estimated to be 40 lakhs of whom 31 lakhs or 77.5 per cent were 
concentrated in West Bengal. Over 3.5 lakh displaced persons were 
being maintained in relief camps and homes. Between 1951 and 
1956, PiS. 27 crores were spent on relief. As mentioned earlier, ex- 
.penditure on rehabilitation schemes during this period amounted to 
Rs. 42.31 crores, which amount included about Rs. 5 crores advanced 
•as food loans.' In December 1952, a committee consisting of the 
‘Central Ministers of Finance and Rehabilitation and Chief Minister , 
'West Bengal, made an assessment of the progress achieved in the 
.rehabilitation of displaced persons from East Pakistan. A Fact 
Binding Committee of offlcials was set up to collect the necessary 
rdata for the Committee. 

39. Upto the end of first plan nearly 5 lakh families were reha- 
"bilitated in the Eastern zone. Of these, about 4 lakhs were settled 
on land and in other ancillary occupations in rural areas and about 
one lakh in the urban trades. During the plan loans amounting to 
Bs 11 '34 crores were advanced in rural areas; Rs. 8 '2 crores were 
advanced under the urban loans scheme. Housing loans amounting 
to Rs. 16.6 crores were advanced for the construction of about 3.35 
lakh houses in rural and urban areas. For the education of dis- 
placed children, new schools and colleges were opened and existing 
institutions helped to expand their capacity. Under the vocational 
and technical training scheme, at the end of 1955, 22,000 displaced 
persons had been trained and another 8,000 were receiving training. 
The total expenditure during the plan on education, vocational and 
technical training and assistance to educational institutions amount- 
ed to Rs. 5.76 crores. 

40. Under the scheme for establishing industries in refugee 
townships and colonies, in the eastern region, 12 medium indus- 
tries schemes with an employment potential of 7,725 displaced per- 
sons were approved and loans amounting to Rs. 1'8 crores sanctioned. 
About Rs. 25 lakhs were sanctioned as loans for cottage and small- 
scale industries. Employment for 42,000 displaced persons was made 
available through contract for construction and developjnent work 
in refugee townships and colonies which were given by the Contract 
Division of the West Bengal Government. The Government of 
West Bengal advanced a loan of Rs. 45 lakhs for expanding the 
State Transport Organisation with a view to providing employment 
to 1,200 displaced persons. 




CHAPTER jlVn 

ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC COOPERATION 

The principal objective in administration is the achievement of 
high standards of efficiency and integrity; and the securing of a large 
measure of public cooperation. Throughout the period of the plan, 
the means to be adopted for realising these objectives received atten- 
tion and a number of stops were taken. At the same time, during 
these years, the problems of public administration have grown 
in scope and complexity. The process of building up the admini.stra- 
tion for the tasks which have to be carried cut is, therefore, a conti- 
nuous one. 

2. In the First Plan the principal problems which arise in the 
improvement and strengthening of the administration were divided 
into three broad groups. First, there were problems bearing on the 
entire field of administration such as, the achievement of higli levels 
of integrity, efficiency and economy. Secondly, there were problems 
bearing upon the administration of development programmes in the 
district which link at one end with administration at the State level 
and, at the other, v/ith village institutions. Thirdly, there were prob- 
lems connected with the need for harnessing the energies and will- 
ing cooperation of the people in carrying out programmes of national 
and local development. In this chapter the measures taken in the 
directions outlined above are briefly reviewed. 

Integrity in Administration 

3. A number of steps to combat corruption in administration have 
been taken at the Centre and in the States on the lines of recommen- 
dations made in the First Five Year Plan. Thus, at the Centre the 
Special Police Establishment was strengthened and the Ministry of 
Home Affairs set up a Vigilance organisation with which were asso- 
ciated vigilance units in individual Ministries and Departments. As 
there is a close connection between integrity and efficiency. Vigilance 
staff in the Ministry of Home Affairs was placed under the same 
direction as the Organisation and Methods Directorate of the Cabinet 
Secretariat. As the largest public employer, the Ministry of Railways 
arranged for a careful study of the problems of corruption by a special 
committee and also set up vigilance units both in the Railway Board 
and in individual Railway systems. Government servants’ conduct 
rules have been amended so as to provide for periodical, or, on de- 
mand, returns for movable as well as immovable property acquired 
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by public servants. Procedures for departmental enquiries have been 
speeded up. In organisations under the Central Government which 
deal with the public, possibilities of corruption which current poli- 
cies and procedures may provide are renewed and a constant 
attempt is made to reduce them. To the extent delays in the dis- 
posal of cases and applications are an important source of corrup- 
tion, the organisation and methods units are making efforts to tackle 
the issues involved. 

4. In the States also the problems of corruption in large Govern- 
ment projects as well as at the points at which the administration 
comes into contact ivith the citizen have claimed continuous atten- 
tion. Almost all State Governments have organised anti-corruption 
departments and set up special police establishments. At district 
headquarters also in a number of States, special anti-corruption com- 
mittees have been constituted and have been helpful in dealing with 
the problem. Procedures have been prescribed for entertaining ap- 
plications and representations from the public. A number of States 
have taken steps similar to those at the Centre, as for instance, the 
amendment of Government servants’ conduct rules for obtaining 
periodical returns of movable and immovable property, the speed- 
ing up of departmental enquiries and the establishment of vigilance 
units, 

• 

5. There is no ready means of assessing whether or in what direc- 
tions corruption has increased or diminished since the beginning of 
the first five year plan. Undoubtedly, any evidence of corruption 
arouses deep public anxiety. Where there has been suspicion or proof 
of lack of integrity in certain large projects or in other spheres of 
actiwty, disciplinary action has beep taken either departmentally 
or before courts. It is clear, however, that close control and continu- 
ous wgilance and supendsion on the part of all concerned at higher 
levels are needed to ensure that high standards of integrity are main- 
tained throughout the administration. 

Economy 

6. It was pointed out in the First Five Year Plan that the principal 
source of wasteful expenditure lay in the failure to plan carefully and 
in detail in advance of execution. As was emphasised in the Plan, 
economy must be inculcated among all public sers'ants as a habit of 
mind and from time to time in every organisation there should be 
systematic reviews of expenditure. Financial procedures should be 
so devised as to secure, on the one hand, adequate control and, on the 
other, to avoid too, great an interference with administrative autho- 
rities in carrying out their programmes in due time and in a respon- 
sible manner. On the whole it may be said that in all sectors of deve- 
lopment included in the Plan there is scope for more careful working 
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•out of estimates of financial costs and for a more critical assessment 
-of results in relation to the expenditure incurred. In respect of non- 
•development expenditure also there is need for greater attention to 
the canons of economy and austerity. Like efficiency, the process 
of achieving economy is a continuous one and there is need for 
increasing vigilance, supervision and control. An important step 
taken in this direction is the decision to set up, towards the end of 
the plan period, a Committee cn Plan Projects which is a committee 
of the National Development Council. 

ErnciENcy 

7. The problem of efficiency in administration may be considered 
from different points of view such as the training of personnel and 
the building up of cadres, improvement of methods of transacting 
business and the strengthening of administrative structures. It was 
pointed out in the First Five Year Plan that at the Centre there 
should be provision for obtaining enough persons with the necessary 
experience and qualifications (a) to undertake work in connection 
with the framing of economic policy and the study of economic prob- 
lems, and (b) to manage public enterprises in the field of industry or 
to handle executive duties relating to the regulation and control of 
trade and industry. Towards the end of the plan period, action on 
three suggestions which were made in the First Five Year Plan was 
initiated. These were (1) drawing into the administrative service 
individuals with high academic qualifications or special experience, 
(2) selection of junior officers of the administrative service at an 
early stage in their careers for intensive training in the economic 
field and, (3) obtaining for responsible senior positions in Govern- 
ments, individuals with special experience and knowledge from other 
fields. Towards the end of the plan period the questions of 
supplementary recruitment to the cadre of the Indian Administra- 
tive Services and the organising of two Pools at the Centre, one 
for work broadly of an administrative nature and the other for work 
in the economic and development field were being considered. 

8. When the First Plan was formulated a scheme for an industrial 
management cadre was under consideration. This took considerable 
time to mature and eventually, soon after the completion of the first 
plan, the Central Government announced its decision to constitute the 
Industrial Management Pool. The Pool is intended to meet the needs 
■of Ministries concerned with industrial imdertakings such as the 
Ministries of Commerce and Industry, Steel, Mines and Fuel, and 
Transport and Commimications. 

9. In the closing years of the plan shortages of engineering and 
technological personnel were observed in several fields. It was 
xeahsed that the demand for engineering personnel would increase 
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greatly during the second five year plan. As it took several years to 
train an engineer, it was necessaiy to undertake long-term planning 
for the provision of training facilities. In the latter part of 1955, 
the Planning Commission therefore constituted the Engineering 
Personnel Committee for examining the entire question of the demand 
for engineering personnel in relation to supply keeping in view the 
requirements of the second and the third five-year plan. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee have been the basis for further propo- 
sals. The shortages of engineering and scientific personnel drew 
attention to the larger problems of manpower planning. Towards 
the end. of the plan, the need of providing overall guidance and 
coordination in matters of policy, affecting technical persormel was 
recognised. 

10. In the States, as a result of programmes under the First Plan, 
members of State Administrative Services were often called upon to 
assume duties, which were both novel and complex. In the face of 
these, the need for strengthening the State administrative cadres, 
which included about 3000 officers at the end of the first plan, was 
generally recognised. Steps in this direction were taken by some 
States tov/ards the end of the plan period and further proposals were 
under consideration in connection vrith the implementation of pro- 
grammes included in the Second Five Year Plan. In the First Plan, 
a proposal had been made that for fields of technical development 
such as agriculture, engineering, forests, public health and others, the 
Central Government should establish Central development cadres in 
which the States could participate. This proposal did not take 
practical shape and attention has been drawn to it afresh in the 
Second Five Year Plan which stressed the need for supplementing 
recruitment to State cadres by arrangements such as all-India 
services, joint development cadres or other cooperative arrangements 
between the Centre and participating States. Without these, it was 
felt that it would be difficult to obtain personnel of high quality in- 
adequate numbers to cope with new and increasing needs. 

11. Growth in the magnitude and complexity, of Government's 
business and the need for quick decisions have led to greater atten- 
tion being given in recent years to organisation and methods. At the 
Centre an Organisation and Methods Directorate was set up in fee 
Cabinet Secretariat. The Directorate guides and coordinates the 
work of small organisation and methods units in the various Minis- 
tries and attached offices. The Ministry of Pvailways have set up an 
efficiency bureau for investigating special problems with a view to 
effecting savings in their programme. Problems of administrative 
efficiency with special reference to methods and procedures have 
been studied during the first five year plan in several States and 
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there has been a degree of reorganisation betv/een secretariat depart- 
ments and attached offices at State headquarters- A few States have 
-also set up organisation and methods units. 

12. The assumption of new fimctions and responsibilities by the 
Central Government has led in recent years to the creation of 
several new types of organisations. These fall broadly into the 
following groups: 

(1) Companies for industrial imdertakings; 

(2) Control Boards for river valley projects either where the 

projects are of an inter-State character or where they 
involve large investment by the Centre; 

(3) Corporations for specific purposes such as the National 

Industrial Development Corporation, the State 
Trading Corporation, the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation, Small Industries Corporation and others; 

i(4) All-India Boards for Khadi and Village Industries, Hand- 
loom, Handicrafts, etc., the Social Welfare Board, and 
others; 

(5) Councils at the national level for subjects falling largely 

within the sphere of the States such as the All-India 
Council of Technical Education, the All-India Council of 
Secondary Education etc. 

(6) ‘Central Committees’ for community projects and land 

reform, a Coordination Board of Ministries of Irriga- 
tion and Power etc. 

An evaluation from the administrative point of view of each of 
these forms of organisation in the light of the experience gained 
would now be useful, especially in the case of organisations such as 
Boards and Councils which function largely through grants to States 
or State organisations for which purpose fimds are made available 
by the Central Government. 

District Administration 

13- One of the aims of the national extension service is to 
transform the character of district administration. The orientation 
towards planning and development, the fact that the village level 
worker provides the various development departments an agency 
which can reach every village effectively and the coordination 
achieved between the departments, are important developments in 
district administration. There is a close connection between district 
planning and planning at the State level, and coordination in the 
■district between development officers assumes equal coordination 
-between development departments at the State level, an aspect to 
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which greater attention might well be given. Little progress has, 
however, been made during the first five year plan in giving tc> 
local bodies the role in implementing development programmes 
which had been emdsaged for them in the scheme of the district 
plan. This subject has been re\dewed at some length in chapter VH 

of the Second Five Year Plan where, in the light of recent ex- 
perience, further proposals have been made. 

14. It was suggested in the First Five Year Plan that with 
increase in district v/ork and some decline in the quality of district 
administration there was need for greater inspection, supervision, 
guidance and training. These could be provided by senior adminis- 
trative officers in charge of regions or groups of districts. The need 
for such officers became greater as the volume of business at State 
headquarters increased, departments and agencies multiplied and at 
the district level new burdens fell on officers with insufficient ex- 
perience. On the whole it may be said that the practice of abolishing 
posts of regional officers which was gaming ground in many States 
a fev/ years ago has been discontinued and generally steps have been 
taken or envisaged for strengthening administration at the regional 
level. 


Village Pakchatats 

15. It was stressed in the First Five Year Plan that progress in 
rural development depended largely on the existence of an active 
organisation in the village which represented the community as a 
v.diole and could bring the people together in common programmes ta 
be carried out with the assistance of the administration. In other 
words, the village panchayat was to be the foundation of the entire 
administrative structure for national development. During the plan 
period the number of village panchayats increased from 83,093 in 
1950-51 to 117,593 in 1955-56. In some States, as in Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh and Mysore, everj" village v/as sen’-ed by a panchayat. 
While a number of panchayats provided good leadership, invariably 
panchayats were handicapped on account of insufficient ejqierience 
of development activities. The idea of the village panchayat being 
given the opportunity to share fully, along with the village co- 
operative, the responsibility for social and economic activities of the 
village community has not been achieved to any extent. On the other 
hand, numerous examples can be cited in which milage panchayats 
organised their members for contributing voluntary work for the 
building of roads, planting of trees, and other works of interest to the 
eommunity. The resources of panchayats continued generally to- 
be in an unsatisfactory state. Several States, however, made 
available varying proportions of the land revenue of the village to 
the panchayat. In Bombay this proportion was 30 per cent; in the 
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Punjab 20 to 33 per cent, in Mysore 12 per cent, and so on. In the 
Punjab, as a result of the consolidation of holdings, about 4-6 lakh 
acres of land were transferred into community ownership with a 
view to providing resources to panchayats for village development. 

Planning Machinery 

16. During the first five year plan all States set up planning 
units at State headquarters. These consisted invariably of whole- 
time or nearly whole-time secretaries in charge of planning and 
development, many of whom also held executive responsibilities for 
national extension and community projects. Suggestions have been 
made in the Second Five Year Plan for strengthening planning 
machinery in the States, especially in relation to the statistical and 
economic work and the wider view of development in the States 
which is now required. At the district level States have generally 
constituted district development committees which associate repre- 
sentatives of the district in Parliament and in the State Legislatures, 
representatives of the district boards and the principal municipal 
bodies as well as leading non-official workers, with the formulation 
of development programmes in the districts. In the Second Five 
Year Plan the importance of creating a democratic structure of 
administration in the district has been stressed. In such a struc- 
ture village panchayats would be linked organically with popular 
organisations at higher levels and, by stages determined in advance, 
the entire general administration and development of an area barring 
certain limited functions such as law and order, administration of 
justice and certain functions pertaining to revenue administration 
would, become the responsibility of a democratic body. This subject 
is being studied by a team appointed by the Committee on Plan 
Projects. 

Statistics, Research and Evaluation 

17. The steps taken during the first five year plan to develop 
the apparatus of statistical information, an-ange for research through 
universities and other institutions into social, economic and adminis- 
trative problems of national development, and organise systematic 
evaluation of the rural commvmity development programme have 
been described fully in Chapter XII — ^Research and Statistics for 
Planning in the Second Five Year Plan. 

Public co-operation and Participation 

18. A detailed account of the measures taken to develop public 
co-operation and participation during the first five year plan has 
been furnished in Chapter VI of the Second Five Year Plan. Besides 
national extension and community projects, these include pro- 
grammes for utilising voluntary labour in rural areas, youth camps 
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and labour service on the part of students, planning forums in uni- 
versities and educational institutions, the contribution made by- 
voluntary organisations like the Bharat Sevak Samaj and others, 
the programmes initiated by the Central Social Welfare Board and 
the local development %vorks progranune. The efforts made to 
create an informed understanding of the significance of planning 
for the development of each area have also been described in the 
Second Five Year Plan. In view of its special character, a short 
account, however, may be given here of the working of the local 
development works programme. 

19. The object of the local development works programmes, for 
which the plan made a provision 'of Rs. 15 crores, was to provide 
opportunities to local people with some assistance from Government, 
to contribute through voluntary labour and in other ways towards 
works designed to meet felt local needs. The programme Was to be 
undertaken espwlally in those areas in which other development 
programmes such as community projects could not yet be pro%dded. 
The Central Government agreed to pro-vide for each v/ork upto a 
maximum of Rs. 10,000, subject to an equal contribution being found 
vdthin the State from the resources of the people, the State Govern- 
ment and local bodies. Grants were to be made available for works 
relating to water-supply, rural sanitation, village roads including 
small bridges and culverts, improvements to school or dispensary 
buildings, construction of godo\vns and permanent agricultural im- 
provements. They were allocated on a population basis to all States. 
The programme got under way towards the end of 1953-54 and out 
of 1,99,000 works approvd by State Governments, at the end of 
the Plan, 66,000 works had been completed and about 100,000 works 
were in progress. The total expenditure on the programme during 
the plan period was about Rs. 12 crores. 

20. The works carried out under the programme being spread all 
over the country, it was difiBcult to obtain a clear appraisal of the 
working of the programme. Accordingly, in December 1955 the 
Planning Commission arranged for three evaluation teams, each 
consisting of an administrator and an engineer, to inspect at site 
nearly 600 works spread over 50 districts chosen on a random sample 
basis and situated in 12 diSerent States. Generally, the teams 
observed that the programme had evinced considerable interest and 
had helped to bring about improvements in rural conditions. The 
teams also brought to light some of the defects in organisation and 
procedures which had been found in many States. These were (1) 
failure to prepare plans and estimates, (2) want of adequate scrutiny 
of individual schemes, (3) in some cases use of contractors for the 
execution of works without direct public participation, (4) inade- 
quate arrangements for maintaining village roads and other works 
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financed from the grants, and (5) failure to maintain satisfactory 
records and accounts in respect of public contributions. The 
Planning Commission brought these defects to the attention of the 
State Governments concerned so that they could take the necessary 
remedial action. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

PROGRESS OF LAJSTD REFORM! 

The general framework of a national land policy was set oufc 
for the first time in the First Five Year Plan. The approach of the 
Plan was based on the recognition that the future of land owner- 
ship and cultivation was a fundamental issue in national develop- 
ment and that, to a large extent, the pattern of economic and 
social organisation would depend upon the manner in which the 
land problem was resolved. The object of land policy was to bring 
about suitable changes in the structure of the rural economy which 
would at the same time, promote rapid agricultural development. 
It v.-as of course realised that while broad principles and direc- 
tions of policy could be indicated, the form and manner of their 
■application and the adaptations needed would differ in different 
pairts of the coimtry. There w'as need, however, for a broad 
common approach in land reform programmes and for determin- 
ing the stages in which they were to be carried out. 

2. In the First Five Year Plan the problems of land refonn. 
were \dewed from the point of -view of agricultural production as 
well as from the point of view of different interests in land. Both 
aspects were important because it was only in an economy in 
which production and employment expanded that the community 
could fakp full advantage of changes in the social and economic 
structure. The main interests involved were (1) intermediaries, 
(2) large o-wners, (3) smaU and middle owners, (4) tenants-at- 
will, and (5) landless workers. In regard to each the Plan made- 
a number of suggestions which together provided a picture of the 
future agrarian economy. 

AbOLITIOX of IXTERirEDIARIES 

3. Abolition of intermediaries had begun prior to the first plan, 
but the greater part of the task has been accomplished during the 
past five or six years. About half the agricultural area was held 
under intermediary rights. A few States had taken up the enact- 
ment of suitable legislation for the abolition of these rights before 
1951. In Madras (including Andhra) legislation had been enacted 
and partly implemented between 1948 and 1951. In Hyderabad 
jagirs had been resumed in 1949. In other States, most of the work 
relating to the enactment and implementation of the law was taken 
up during the period of the first five year plan. In a number of : 
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States the validity of the legislation enacted for the abolition of 
intermediaries was questioned in law courts on behalf of inter- 
mediary interests and the Constitution was amended in 1951 to 
facilitate further progress. By the end of 195^55, the programmes 
of abolition of intermediaries had been generally com- 
pleted in Andhra, Bombay, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab. 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Saurashtra, Bhopal and Vindhya 
Pradesh. It was also implemented though not fully, in Assam, 
Bihar, Orissa and Rajasthan. The main developments during 1955-56 
were; (a) the completion of acquisition of zamindaries in the re- 
maining 9 districts of Bihar (zamindaris in the other 8 districts had 
been taken over earhor), (b) enforcement of the legislation in 
West Bengal, where all estates were taken over in AprE 1955, (c) 
the adoption and partial implementation of legislation for the 
abolition of inam tenures in Mysore, Edvagai estates in Travan-- 
core-Cochin and Istamrari (permanently settled) estates and jagirs 
in Ajmer, and (d) the enactment of legislation for abolition of in- 
termediaries for the hilly areas of Jaimsar Bawar (U.P.). The 
implementation of the Himachal Pradesh legislation was held up on 
account of writ petitions of intermediaries which are still pending, 
in the Supreme Court. Thus, by the end of the first plan period- 
intermediaries have been abolished almost entirely throughout 
the coimtry, but a few pockets remain where action is still needed. 

4. The compensation payable for the acquisition of intermediary 
interests has been estimated at about Rs. 615 crores. This includes 
Rs. 379 crores for compensation, Rs. 86 crores for rehabilitation 
grants and Rs. 150 crores for interest payments. In addition, there 
are annual payments to be made to religious and charitable insti- 
tutions whose estates were brought tmder State management. Of 
the total amount, Bihar accoimts for about Rs. 240 crores, Uttar 
Pradesh for about Rs. 178 crores, West Bengal for Rs. 59 crores 
and 'Rajasthan for Rs. 36 crores. These four States together account 
for Rs. 513 crore§, that is, for about 83 per cent of the total amount 
of compensation. In determining the rates of compensation, two 
principles were kept in view, namely, 

(1) the total compensation should be financed out of the in- 

crease in revenues accruing to State Governments on 
• the abolition of intermediaries; and 

(2) intermediaries in the lower income groups (who cons- 

titute the vast majority) should get adequate com- 
pensation. 

Compensation has been fixed generally as a multiple of the net 
income accruing to an intermediary at the time of acquisition of 
his interest. This multiple was higher in the case of intermediaries 
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in the lower income groups. In some States where compensation 
was fixed as a uniform multiple of net- income, a provision was 
made for payment of rehabilitation grants to iutermediaries \vitb 
-small incomes. Thus, in Uttar Pradesh the compensation amount 
(including the rehabilitation grant) varied' between 8 and 28 times 
the net income and in Bihar between 3 and 20 times the net in- 
come. A considerable part of the compensation amount is payable 
•to small proprietors. According to one estimate nearly two*fifths 
•of the compensation amount would be payable to intermediaries 
•entitled to Es. 5,000 or less of compensation. Compensation is 
^payable in cash or in bonds. In Andhra, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, 
'Orissa, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Saurashtra, Bhopal and Vin- 
•dhya Pradesh, compensation was to be paid in cash instalments. 
In Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Eajasthan, where the 
liability was large, compensation took the form of bonds. In Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan it was decided to make the bonds both 
negotiable and transferable. In West Bengal, the bonds were not 
.negotiable. Generally, bonds have to be redeemed in equated ins- 
talments over varying periods — 40 years in Bihar and Uttar Pra- 
-desh, 20 years in West Bengal and 15 years in Eajasthan. 

5. The assessment of compensation payments has been a long 
-and complex process. In States like Assam, Bihar, Orissa and 
West Bengal, where due to permanent settlements, up-to-date re- 
-cords v/ere not available and the necessary revenue machinery did 

not exist, the task has been particularly difficult. In Bihar the 
.assessment of compensation is not likely to be completed until 
1960-61. The total comi>ensatory payment made so far amoimts 
to Rs. 67 crores of which Uttar Pradesh accoimts for Rs. 44 crores. 

. A provision has been made, however, in almost ail States for pay- 
ment of ad interim or advance compensation. 

6. On the abolition of intermediaries large areas of forest and 
-waste lands and other properties came to be vested in the State 
•Governments. Their efficient management and development 
presents a problem which still needs considerable attention. 

7. Temporarily settled areas had the advantage of possessing 
more or less adequate revenue adm in istrations. While these had 
to be strengthened to cope with increased responsibilities, conse- 
quent on the abolition of intermediaries, the speedy enforcement of 
the new legislation presented no serious difficulty. On the other 
Jiand, in permanently settled areas and jagirdaii areas there were 
scarcely any established revenue administrations and reeords-of- 
urights were either out of date and defective or were not maintained 
at all. The task of taking over zamindaries was thus a formidable 
•one and the abolition of intermediaries was consequently delayed. 
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In the First Five Year Plan it had been stressed that in the- 
absence of adequate revenue administration and land records, im- 
plementation of measures of land reform might even give rise to 
problems which would come in the way of proper implementation. 
There has been progress in several States in solving the adminis- 
trative problems which arise from the abolition of intermediaries. 
For instance, in Bihar, where the State has been divided into 597 
anchals and each anchal into 10 halqas, 5970 karamcharis {halqa 
in-charge), 597 revenue inspectors and 597 anchal adhikaris were- 
recruited, trained and posted. The record-of-rights is being re- 
constructed by a quick village to village survey, which has been 
completed in 51,000 out of 70,000 villages. In West Bengal the revi- 
sion of the record-of-rights has been undertaken over the entire 
State and is expected to be completed by the end of 1957-53; the- 
revenue administration is also being established. In Rajasthan a 
quick survey was taken up and almost completed all over the- 
State, and the patwari agency has been set up. 

8. The most important aspect of land reform programmes dur- 
ing the first five year plan concerned the regulation of relations 
between owners and tenants. The Plan considered separately the 
position of substantial owners of land, of middle and small owners 
and of tenants-at-will. In regard to substantial owners of land, 
the Plan favoured the principle that there should be an upper 
limit to the amount of land that an individual might hold. Imme- 
diately it recommended a limit for future acquisition and also a 
limit for resumption for personal cultivation. As regards the ques- 
tion of imposing a ceiling on existing holdings, a distinction was- 
made between land under the cultivation of tenants-at-will and that 
under the direct management of owners. For lands with tenants- 
at-will, it was proposed that such tenants should be enabled to 
become owners of land they cultivated. As regards lands xmder 
the direct management of owners, while the principle of impos- 
ing an absolute ceiling was accepted, it was recommended that the 
actual ceiling should be fixed after undertaking a special census 
of land holdings and cultivation and with reference to the agrarian 
history and conditions of different States. In the case of small and 
middle owners, an attempt was made to take a fair view between, 
their claims and those of tenants. Resumption of land from a 
tenant was to take place only for personal cultivation and that 
also within a limited period. It was suggested that in future the 
period of tenancy should ordinarily be 5 to 10 years and should be 
renewable. Reduction in rents to pne-fburth or one-fifth of the 
produce was also recommended. From the operational aspect these 
were among the principal proposals in the land reform programme- 
set out in the First Five Year Plan. 
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9. Tenancy legislation in India has a long history. Much of it 
xelated, however, to the conferment of security of tenure and the 
xegulation of rents payable by tenants of intermediaries. In ryot- 
wari areas, where legislation regulated the relations between land 
•owners and cultivating tenants, its practical effect v/as to safeguard 
the rights of the former and to deny any thing in the nature of 
■a permanent right to the latter. On the eve of the first five year 
plan, with some exceptions, tenants of land owners in the ryotv/ari 
areas and sub-tenants of intermediaries in other areas enjoyed 
■very limited protection indeed. This is the background against 
-which considerable legislative actiwty which marked the first five 
year plan has to be viewed. As will be seen, there have been gaps 
•and weakness in the implementation of the new^ legislation, but 
■the recognition of this fact and the enforcement needed was essen- 
tially a matter of time and organisation. 


' 10. In Bombay, Punjab, and Hyderabad tenancy laws went 
through several amending enactments, in Bombay in 1953 and 1956, 
in the Punjab in 1951, 1953 and 1955 and in Hyderabad in 1954 and 
1956. Pepsu adopted a tenancy law in 1953 w^hich was considerably 
modified in 1956, Uttar Pradesh had included provisions of tenancy 
reforms in its Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act of 1950 
which was amended m 1954 to bring all tenants and sub-tenants 
into direct relationship with the State. West Bengal had included 
provisions for tenancy reform both in the Estates Abolition Act, 
1953 and in the Land Reforms Act, 1955. In Rajasthan where 
■•ejectments had been halted temporarily since 1949 a comprehen- 
sive tenancy law v/as enacted in 1955 and later amended in 1956. 
Delhi and Himachal Pradesh adopted land reform legislation of 
-a fairly advanced character. Legislation for temporary stay of 
-ejectment of tenants was also adopted in several other States. 


SECxrarry of Teitcre 


11, In Uttar Pradesh and Delhi all tenants and sub-tenants have 
heen gi’ven permanent rights, in Uttar Pradesh tenants were 
■brought into direct relationship with the State but they had to 
pay for acquiring bhumidari rights. In Delhi, the law provides for 
■conferment of owmership on all tenants and sub-tenants who are 
required to pay compensation at rates varying from 4 to 40 times 
the land res'-enue in instalments spread over 10 years. In Bombay, 
Punjab, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh security of tenure has 
lieen conferred on tenants subject to the landlord’s right to resume 
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•land for personal cultivationL Tenants, however, retain a minimum 
-holding or a portion of their holdings as follows: — 


Bombay 

Punjab and Pepsu 


Rajasthan . 


Himachal Pradesh 


. Tenants retain half the area. 

. Tenants retain 5 standard acres from which they can be ejected 
only when alternative land is provided by the State Govern- 
ment. 

. Tenants retain a minimum holding with a net income of 
Rs. 1,200 (exclusive of the cost of the labour and the labour 
of family) 

. Tenants retain three-fourths of the area. 


Subject to the conditions mentioned above the landlords, right to 
resume land for personal cultivation is limited in Bombay to 3 
“‘economic holdings’ (12 to 48 acres), in the Punjab and Pepsu to 
.30 “standard acres”, in Rajasthan to the area in excess of the mini- 
mum holdings to be left with the tenants and in Himachal Pradesh 
to an area of 5 acres. 

In Hyderabad the limit was placed at 3 family holdings (12 to 
180 acres depending upon the class of land). Where the owner 
held less than a basic holding he was entitled to resume the entire 
area. In other cases, the tenant was to be left with a minimum 
area equal to a basic holding or half the leased area whichever was 
less. 


In the following States a limit has been fixed on the aiea which 
a land owner may resume for personal cultivation: 

Assam : 33 -i /3 acres. 

Bcrar : 50 acres. 

UMadhya Prad esh) 

Orissa : 7 to 14 acres. 

Jammu & Kashmir : 2 to 6 acres. 

Kutch 50 acres. 

In other States, the position is as follows: 

Bihar: . . Under-raiyais (including bataidars) arc of three classes: — 

(1) Occupancy under-raij-ats who have been in continuous 

possession of land for 12 years. 

(2) Under-raiyats admitted on a written lease. 

(3) Under-raij-ats admitted on an oral lease. Occupancy' 
undcr-rai\-ats have permanent rights. 

Under-raiyats admitted on a written lease arc liable to eject- 
ment on the expiry of the period of lease. Under-raiyats 
admitted on an oral lease arc not liable to ejectment except 
for failure to pay rent or rendering the land unfit for 
cultivation or for breach of certain conditions. 

Aladhya Pradesh (ex- Occupancy rights accrue in lands habitually lea'’cd cut, that is 
eluding Bcrar) . . in land leased for three years in a consecutive period cf 

5 years. 


"WcstBcngal: . . Cash rent tenants (undcr-raisats) have been btouil.t into 

direct relationship with the State. With regard to- crop 
sharers (bargadars) the haw is that a landlord may rctumc 
' 2^3 rds of the area. If heo'.vnslcss than 7 t!z acres, he may 

resume the entire area. 
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Mysore: 

. Tenants holding land for I2 years or more get permanency 
of tenure generally in half the area held under tenancy. 
Ejectment of other tenants has been temporarily stayed. 

Saurashtra: 

. In Saurashtra, the problem was mainly of tenants of inier- 
me^aries who have gcncrallj' been given ownership. Ten- 
ancies of ryorwari holdings are not regulated. In future 
leasing out of land is not permitted. 

Ajmer: 

. In intermediary areas, sub-tenants in continuous possession 
for three years or more have become owners. In Khalsa 
area, tenants get occupancy rights in lands which are classi- 
fied as “Stable” lands. Sub-tenants continue to hold land 
at wall. 

Vindhya Pradesh 

- The law provides for seoirity for a minimum period of 7 year 
for all sub-tenants. 


Pending enactment of comprehensive legislation ejectment of 
tenants and sub-tenants has been temporarily stayed for varying 
periods prescribed by law in Andhra, Madras, Madhya Bharat,. 
Travancore-Cochin (where tenants other than crop-sharers only are 
protected), Bhopal, Coorg and Manipur. 

12. Apart from delays in imdertaking legislation needed for the 
protection of tenants and variations in the rights oifered to them in 
different States, frequent changes in detail in the legislation which 
was enacted and the complex rules which followed the legislation 
tended to some extent to defeat the objects of land reform. In, 
many of the tenancy lav^s resumption was permitted only on 
grounds of personal cultivation but, owing to difficulties of defini- 
tion no less than that of enforcement, it would appear that consi- 
derable resumption of lands took place. Sometimes this took the 
form of so called “voltintary surrenders-” Although the area which 
a land owner could resume was limited, in several States demarca- 
tion between the resumable and the non-resumable areas did not 
take place within a prescribed period, so that the security afforded 
to the tenant remained incomplete. The experience of the first 
five year plan emphasises the importance of efficient administration 
of land reform legislation and of informed and well-organised 
public opinion in every local community. Generally speaking also, 
it is difficult for the tenants to establish their rights. 

Regulation' of Rents 

13. The proposal in the First Five Year Plan was that a rate of 
rent exceeding ith or l/5th of the produce should be regarded' 
as requiring special justification. Profusions for the scaling do'wn 
of rents have been adopted in several States. Variations in 'the rates 
fixed in different States are, however, wider than can be explained 
in terms of objective, economic and social conditions. In Assam, the 
crop-share rent was reduced from l/4th to l/5th of the produce, 
in Bombay from l/3rd of the produce for dry lands and l/4th of 
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the produce for irrigated lands to l/6th for all typos of lands; in 
Orissa from 1/2 to l/4th; in Hyderabad from 1/3 for irrigated land 
and l/4th for dry lands to l/4th and l/5th respectively. In Rajasthan 
rent was first reduced to l/4th and then to l/6th of the produce. In 
Mysore it was fixed at 1/2 the produce in 1952 and' later, 
reduced to l/3rd for Maidan areas and l/4th for Malnad areas. In 
^ Delhi and Himachal Pradesh where rents were not regulated earlier, 
the maximum rent was fixed at l/5th and l/4th of the gross produce 
respectively. Similarly, in Punjab (including Pepsu) the maximuna 
rent was fixed at l/3rd of the gross produce and in Bihar at 7/20th 
of the produce. In Madras rent regulation was applied in the first 
instance in Tanjore district where rent was fixed at 60% of the 
gross produce; in 1955-56, rent regulation was extended to the entire 
State and the maximum rent was reduced and fixed between 33-1/3% 
and 40% of the gross produce. In Andhra the rent has been fixed 
at 1/2 of the gross produce. In Jammu and Kashmir, it varies bet- 
ween 1/2 and l/3rd of the gross produce. 

14. The enforcement of provisions for the reduction of rent has 
presented several difficult problems. The difficulties encountered 
are similar to those that hinder the enforcement of provisions for 
security of tenure. It is well-known that rent regulation cannot be 
effective unless it is accompanied by security of tenure. It has also 
been observed that regulation of crop-share Tents is difficult to 
enforce. In some States, therefore, as in Bombay, and Hyderabad, 
a provision has been made for fixation of maximum rent as a 
multiple of land revenue. 

Ownership Rights for Tenants 

15. In 13 out of 27 States (obtaining prior to reorganisation of 
States) legislation provides for the conferment of ownership rights 

\on tenants. The legislation adopted in these States follows two 
^'■'different patterns. In Uttar Pradesh and Delhi all tenants and sub- 
tenants were brought into direct relation with the State. In Uttar 
Pradesh no compensation was payable by tenants, the State undertak- 
ing responsibility for paying compensation to landlords out of rents 
recovered from the beneficiary tenants. In Delhi, compensation is 
to be recovered from tenants v;ho would be required to pay the land 
revenue to the State. In all other States the right took the form of 
an option to purchase. In two States, namely, Hyderabad and 
Himachal Pradesh, the State Governments assumed powers to confer 
ownership on tenants in any area through the issue of a notification. 
The Hyderabad Government have enforced this legislation in 
selected areas but in Himachal Pradesh on account of writ petition! 
filed on behalf of landlords in the Supreme Court, the legislation 
has not yet been implemented. 

20 P.C. 
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16. Thu tenant’s right of purchase relates naturally to areas which 
a land owner cannot resume even on grounds of personal cultivation. 
In some States there are other restrictions also. Thus, in Hyderabad, 
the right is available only to protected tenants, and in Madhya 
Pradesh only to occupancy tenants. In the Punjab only such tenants 
of non-resumable areas have been permitted to purchase as have 
been in continuous possession for 6 years. As a rule, where the 
right of purchase is optional, it can be exercised at any time at the 
discretion of the tenant. In two States, however, (Bombay and 
Madhya Bharat) it has been stipulated that the right must be exer- 
cised within a prescribed period. In Bombay it is further provided 
that if a tenant fails to exercise his right of purchase by April, 1957, 
he shall become liable to ejectment. 

17. The provisions relating to fixation of compensation payable 
by tenants for acquisition of ownership vary from State to State. 
Except in Punjab where it has been fixed at 3/4ths of the average 
market value, compensation has to be determined generally as a 
multiple of rent or land revenue. In seven States it is fixed as multi- 
ple of rent. The multiples varj- widely. In Madhj'-a Pradesh the 
multiple varies between 7 and 10, in Uttar Pradesh the multiple is 
10; in Hyderabad it varies between 6 and 15 and in Madhya Bharat 
between 2 and 8 (of the net income of the landlord); it is 10 in 
Rajasthan (for un-irrigated lands), 12 in Ajmer and 15 in Vindhya 
Pradesh. In four States compensation is fixed as a multiple of 
assessment — 20 to 200 times the assessment in Bombay, 90 times 
the assessment in Pepsu. 4 to 40 times the assessment in Delhi and 
48 times in Himachal Pradesh. Compensation is generally payable 
in instalments (except in Madhya Pradesh) spread over a period 
varjdng between 5 and 15 years. 

18. It has been observed in practice that an optional right of^ 
purchase is seldom exercised. In Uttar Pradesh and Saurashtra, 
large bodies of tenants of intermediaries were persuaded to acquire 
ownership on payment of compensation. Their success was mainly 
due to two factors. Firstly, the State Government organised 
administrative drives to induce tenants to become owners. In 
Saurashtra the State Government also prorided credit facilities 
through the land mortgage bank to enable tenants to acquire ovraer- 
ship rights. This led to the diversion from other heads of a sum 
of Rs. 2 crores to the land purchase programme. 

19. Judged by the amount of land purchased by tenants and the 
number of tenants w'ho have been able to acquire ownership rights, 
the steps described above cannot be said to have produced significant 
results. Apparently, tenants do not wish to pay to become owners 
unless there are marked advantages to gain or disadvantages to 
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avoid. From the economic point of view, whether tenants should 
come into direct relationship v/ith the State and pay for proprietor/ 
rights in instalments over a period or should continue to pay a small 
annual rent to the land owners while possessing permanent rights, 
remains a moot issue. Two questions have to be considered; first, 
to what extent the total real burden on the tenant will diminish 
and, secondly, to what extent resources which the tenant could apply 
to the improvement of land might be diverted to the purchase of 
cr.vnership rights. In the Second Five Year Plan the view has been 
taken that tenants of non-resumable areas should be brought into 
direct relationship with the State, but the total burden, including 
land revenue and instalment payments towards purchase price, 
should not exceed the level of rent recommended in the Plan. The 
subject needs further study because of another limiting factor which 
has to be kept in view, namely, the condition that the aggregate 
amount of compensation and interest should be fully recovered 
from the tenant, so as to avoid placing an additional financial 
burden upon State Governments. 

Ceiling on holdings 

20. The approach to the question of fixing ceilings on agricultural 
holdings adopted in the First Five Year Plan has been explained in 
paragraph 8. As an immediate step in tackling the problem, it was 
proposed that farms of substantial size which are directly managed 
by their owners might be divided into two groups, namely, those 
which are so efficiently managed that their break-up v/ould lead to a 
fall in production, and those which do not meet this test. State , 
Governments should have the right to take over for purposes of 
management farms in the latter category in their entirety or such 
portion thereof as might be in excess of the limit. 

21. The census of land holding and cultivation which was recom- 
mended in the First Five Year Plan as a step which would facilitate 
sound decisions on ceilings in each State, has been carried out in 
22 States. In 10 States, namely, Andhra, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh. 
Madras, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Saurashtra, Ajmer, Bhopal and 
Kutch, it was based on complete enumeration of holdings. In 7 States, 
namely, Punjab, Pepsu, Mysore. Coorg, Delhi, Himachal Pra- 
desh, and Vindhya Pradesh, the census was based on complete 
enumeration, but was restricted to holdings of 10 acres or above. 
In 5 States, namely Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
Travancore-Cochin the census was based on sample surveys. In 
three States, namely, Assam, West Bengal and Jammu and Kashmir 
where decisions relating to ceilings were taken on the basis of data 
already available with the State Governments, the latter did not 
think it necessary to arrange for a fresh census. In Manipur and 
Tripura due to difficulties of communications and lack of personnel. 
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the proposal for a census was not pursued. The results of the census 
have now become available and will ’ be shortly published in a 
separate volume. 

22. CeiLmgs on future acquisitions of land have been fixed in 


the following States 


Assam 

. 50 acres. 

Bo.mbay 

■ 3 economic holdings (12 to 48 acres). 

Uttar Pradesh 

. 30 acres. 

West Bengal 

. 25 acres. 

Hyderabad . 

. 3 family holdings (12 to 180 acres). 

Jammu & Kashmir 

. 22} acres. 

Madhya Bharat 

. 50 acres. 

Pepsu 

. 30 standard acres (for displaced persons 40 standard 

acres). 

Saarashtra . 

. 3 economic holdings. 

Delhi .... 

■ 30 standard acres. 


23. In regard to the ceiling on existing holdings, legislation has 
been enacted in a few States. Jammu & Kashmir had enacted legis- 
lation in 1949 which was implemented partly before 1951 and partly 
^vithin the first plan period. The ceiling on existing holdings was 
the same as the ceiling on future acquisition. The land held by an 
. owner in excess of the ceiling vested in the Government and no 
compensation was payable. 

In Hyderabad, which enacted the necessary legislation in 1954, 
the ceiling was fixed at 4^ family holdings and applied to farms 
which were not so efficiently managed that their break-up would 
lead to a fall in production. There was also a provision for pre- > 
scribing standards of efficiency of cultivation and management for 
holdings which exceeded 3 family holdings. The Government took 
the 'power to assume management of farms which did not conform 
to these standards either, in their entirety or such portion thereof as 
was in excess of 3 family holdings. Standards of efficiency were 
drawn up and published towards the end of October 1956, and 
have yet to be enforced. The Hyderabad legislation also included a 
provision that farms which did not consist of compact blocks would 
be presumed not to be so efficiently cultivated and managed that 
theh break-up would lead to faU in production. In practice, of course, 
most of the substantial farms did not consist of compact blocks. 
Prior to reorganisation of States, preliminary steps were taken to en- 
force the provisions in selected areas and declarations were obtained 
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from the substantial holders indicating the lands held by them Md 
the lands they wished to retain. The actual assumption of State 
management or acquisition of surplus lands was not, however, taken 
up when the reorganisation scheme came into force. 

Himachal Pradesh also adopted legislation for ceilings on lines 
followed in Hyderabad, but in its special conditions the provision 
relating to compactness of farms was not repeated. The Himachal 
Pradesh Government has not so far prescribed the standards of cul- 
tivation and management. As writ petitions have been pending in 
the Supreme Court challenging the validity of the law, implementa- 
tion has not been possible. The ceiling proposed is 30 acres in dis- 
trict Chamba and the area assessed to Rs. 125 in other districts. 

The Punjab Government also took powers under its tenancy 
legislation to assume management of lands held by owners under 
personal cultivation in excess of 30 standard acres (50 standard acres 
in the case of displaced persons) for settling tenants who might be 
ejected when owners resumed land for personal cultivation as pro- 
vided in the legislation. This provision does not apply to efficiently 
managed farms whose break up. might lead to a fall in production. 
Rules have been framed and the standards of efficiency have been 
laid down. The implementation of the law has been taken up re- 
cently. 

Immediately before the reorganisation of States Pepsu also enact- 
ed legislation for ceiling. The ceiling is 30 standard acres (in the 
case of displaced persons, 40 standard acres). In addition, a land- 
lord is permitted to retain another area of 10 standard acres for plant- 
ing an orchard. Farms which are so efficiently managed that their 
break-up would lead to a fall in production, have been exempted. 
The excess land is to be acquired by the State Government outright 
on payment of compensation. The implementation of the law has 
not yet commenced. 

Legislation has been enacted for the imposition of ceilings in 
Assam and West Bengal. In Assam the ceiling is 50 acres and in 
West Bengal 25 acres. The ceiling applies to ownership as well a.s to 
personal cultivation. There is no provision for the exemption of 
efficiently managed farms in either State. In Assam, however, 
mechanised farms not exceeding 166-2/3 .acres have been exempted 
from the ceiling. In both States the ceiling has yet to be enforced. 

In Ajmer the ceiling has been fixed at 50 standard acres. Tiicre 
Is no provision for exemption of efficiently managed farms. The 
ceiling in Ajmer applies only to land held by intermediary proprie- 
tors and not to ryotwari holdings. . . 
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In Bihar, a Bill providing for a ceiling at 25-75 acres was intro- 
duced and reported upon h}’ a Select Committee, but has yet to be 
enacteo- 

Proposals for a ceiling were formulated in Travancore-Cochin 
{now Kerala) and a Bill was introduced, but was not enacted 
when the Legislature was dissolved in March, 1956. 

24. In a number of States, v/here Bills have not been prepared 
or legislation enacted, the question of prescribing ceilings is engag- 
ing the attention of the State Governments. In States in which there 
has been legislation for ceilings, practical implementation has not 
proceeded beyond preliminary steps. It is clear that a far-reaching 
measure of land reform such as ceihngs on holdings calls for con- 
siderable preparation, a clear view as to the agrarian structure and 
relations between different sections of the rural population which it 
is intended to bring into existence over the ne.xt few years and,, 
at the same time, a programme for expanding production and em- 
ployment opportunities within the rural economjL Sufficient time 
has not passed to permit of a judgement on the legislation already 
enacted in some States, but it would be desirable to study afresh 
the nature of the administrative and other problems which arise in 
carrj'ing into effect a policy for ceilings on agricultural holdings and- 
for resettlement on surplus lands. 

Consolidation of Holdings 

25. The progress made in the consolidation of holdings in Punjab,. 
Madhjm Pradesh and Bombay led to the recommendation in the 
First Five Year Plan that in all States programmes for the consoli- 
dation of holdings should be expanded and pursued with wgour. 
Consolidation of holdings has been advocated as a rural development 
programme since the early twenties, but on the whole, in several 
parts of the country progress has been meagre. In the early stages 
consolidation of holdings was undertaken on a voluntarj^ basis 
through cooperative societies. This was followed by the introduc- 
tion of an element of partial compulsion which enabled Govern- 
ment to undertake schemes of consolidation where a given propor- 
tion of landholders holding not less than a given proportion of the 
area of the village agreed to it. In Baroda, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, this - approach was adopted. 
Since 1947, when’ Bombay enacted legislation enabling the Govern- 
ment to frame schemes of consolidation of holdings in any area oa 
its own initiative, Punjab and Pepsu followed Tvith similar legisla- 
tion in 1948, Orissa in 1951, Uttar Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh 
in 1953, Rajasthan in 1954, West Bengal in 1955 and Bihar and’ 
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Hyderabad in 1956. The progress made in carrying out consolida- 
tion of holdings is shown in the statement below: — 


Suit- 


(lath actti'f 
Area con-a.^lidatcd 

In 1955-56 Upio i955-‘6 


Bombay , 

• 

• 

6-S 

21-2 

Madhya Pradesh . 



ft 

28-9 (up tJ 
lOth Sep. 55 ' 

Punjab 



6'5 

48- 1 

Pep^u 



5 • .1 

u-r- 

Delhi 



. 

l-Q' 

Uttar Pradeth 



. Scheme extended to 
one tchsil eacli in 5 
districts. 

•43-9 (Work is 
prorresr, in one ii 
each in 2t district! 


In Other States relatively little was done. 

26. Consolidation of holdings offers a solution of the problems ol 
fragmentation. The latter is a continuing process and the main 
question has been to take steps both to consolidate ercisting frag- 
ments and to ensure that there is a minimum area below which new 
fragments are not created. Legislation for the prevention of frag- 
mentation had been undertaken in Bombay, Punjab, Pepsu and 
Delhi before the commencement of the First. Five Year Plan. Dur- 
ing the plan period, Bihar, Hyderabad, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
Saurashtra were some of the States which enacted legislation regu- 
lating transfers and partition with a view to preventing break up of 
a holding or diminution in the size of a plot below a certain mini- 
mum. In several States legislative provisions for preventing frag- 
mentation have not been enforced in practice. In the last year of 
the plan the Planning Commission commenced a special study of 
the problems of consolidation of holdings with the object of working 
out proposals which would facilitate more rapid progi'css in the 
field in association with the community development programme. 

Co-operative Farming 

27. In the First Five Year Plan co-operative farming was viewed 
as a method by which small and middle farmers could bring into 
existence sizeable farm units which would facilitate the application 

■ on a wider scale of scientific knowledge, increase in capital invest- 
ment and rise in the productivity of land. It was, therefore, suggest- 
ed that encouragement and assistance should be given to farmer.*; 
to group themselves voluntarily into co-operative farming sociotio.s. 
The Ministry of Agriculture addressed State Governments in June 
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1953 suggesting the preparation of programmes for the develop- 
ment of co-operative farming through active assistance in formulating 
their plans, in supplies and by vray of credit. In March, 1954, the 
Central Government oSered to prowde financial assistance towards 
f&s expenses of supervisory and administrative stag. While the 
^practical response from State Governments in the form of proposals 
to be implemented vras relatively small almost every State Govern- 
ment drew up its rules and bye-laws for cooperative farming socie- 
ties and issued e>:ecutive instructions. Generally speaking. State 
Governments vrere willing to promde a measiure of financial assis- 
tance to groups of persons setting up co-operative farming societies. 

S' 28. At the end of the plan period there were 1397 co-operative 
farming societies, of which 262 were organised during 1955-56. Out 
-of the total number of societies, Bombay accoxmted for 342, Punjab 
dor 289, Uttar Pradesh for 168, Rajasthan for 76, West Bengal for 73, 
•and Pepsu for 58. A fair proportion of these co-operative 
farming societies were genuine and were composed of persons who, 
^ven the necessary guidance and help in the solution of nevr and 
difficult problems, could achieve a measure of success. There were 
others in which the main object of those who got together into co- 
operatives, was to escape the incidence of tenancy legislation- At 
the instance of the Panel of Land Reform of the Planning Commis- 
sion. v.'hich considered the land policy for the second five year plan, 
the Programme Evaluation Organisation xmdertook studies of 22 
selected co-operative farming societies in different States. These 
have been recently published. Analysis of the experience gained in 
these and other co-operath'e farming societies will be helpful in 
devising measures for avoiding defects which have been observed, 
evolving suitable methods of payment for work as well as for the 
land contributed by individual members and developing incentives for 
efficient co-operative cultivation and managements. Apart from 
difficulties inherent in co-operative farming, the principal handicap 
so far has been the lack of adequate organisation for planned experi- 
ments and for studying the experience and problems of co-operative 
farming societies which have been constituted voluntary in several 
States. A sum of Ks. 40 lakhs was provided imder the First Hve 
Year Kan for carrying out experiments in co-operative farming: 
the btilk of the provision was not utilised. 

RESETTLEjtEST OF LaCiDLESS AgRICXTLYUBAI, Y.'ORKERS OX LaC-TI) 

29. As a contribution towards the rehabilitation of landless agri- . 
-cultural workers, the Plan provided Rs. 2 crores for land resettle- 
ment schemes. It was proposed that blocks of newly reclaimed land 
as well as culturable waste land should be set apart wherever 
possible for the settlement on cooperative lines of groups ot landle^ 
agricultural workers and of those who had small and uneconomic 
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plots of land. It was recognised that the amount of land w’hich 
could be thus made available would be limited and the proportion 
of agricultural v/orkers who could be benefited would be small, but 
it was felt that within the scope of the programmes included in the 
Plan there was considerable opportunity for organising cooperative 
settlement and colonisation schemes for agricultural v/orkers and, 
as a matter of policy, the fullest possible use should be made of 
these possibilities. 

30. Early in 1954, the Ministry of Food and Agriculture addressed 
State Governments enquiring whether they had available blocks of 
land from 5,000 to 10,000 acres suitable for settlement, whether they 
would like such lands to be used for setting up central mechanised 
farms for the purpose of resettlement of landless labour or whether 
they had other proposals for settlement of landless labourers on a 
cooperative basis or otherwise. The response was small. Mean- 
while, in September 1953, the Central Government had started a 
Central mechanised farm in Bhopal of 10,000 acres on which 1,000 
families of landless workers were expected to be settled over a period 
of three years. The landless workers were to be drawn partly from 
Bhopal and partly from other States, The scheme for a mechanised 
farm in Bhopal .was not originally put forward with the object of 
settling landless labourers but was linked to this purpose at a later 
stage. By the end of 1954 it was recognised that the setting up of 
mechanised farms did not provide an appropriate pattern for settling 
landless agricultural workers. Instead, the pattern which came to 
be favoured was that proposed in a scheme for the settlement of 
landless persons drawn up by the Uttar Pradesh Government for 
the Lakhimpur-Kheri and Pilibhit districts. In May 1955, the 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture informed State Governments of 
its readiness to give financial assistance for suitable schemes, fo* 
resettling landless workers- The Central Government was willing 
to share the net expenditure involved on land reclamation, lay-out, 
provision of tenements for settlers, special measures such os for 
combating malaria, provision of communal amenities, administrative 
and other stair required for a period of 2 to 3 years and building.s 
required for the housing of staff. For certain other purposes such 
as provision of irrigation, communications, etc., loans were offered. 
The Ministry of Food and Agriculture informed States that it was 
not intended that any attempt should be made to link up colonisation 
of this type with schemes for cooperative farming but, as far os 
possible, the purchase, sales and services in connection v.'ith colonisa- 
tion schemes should be encouraged on cooperative linos. For other 
requirements it was to be left to the colonists themselves to decide 
whether they would like to proceed on cooperative lines or on their 
own. 
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31, The prowsion of Rs. 2 crores made in the Plan was scaled down- 
to Rs, 1-5 crores and the amoimt spent was less than Rs. 1 crore,. 
about two-thirds of the expenditure being incurred in the districts- 
of Lakhimpur-Kheri and Pilibhit in Uttar Pradesh and about a third 
on the Central mechanised farm at Bhopal, A few small schemes, 
were also supported in Andhra. In Madras, Andhra and Mysore, 
during the years following the end of the second world war, a 
number of resettlement schemes for ex-servncemen were taken up- 
and these have since been continued. Taking the plan period as a 
whole, it must be admitted that the expectations in the First Five 
Year Plan in regard to resettlement schemes for landless labourers 
were not fulfilled. There is need now to study more carefully the 
experience which has been gained in several States and also in the 
Bhoodan areas- In any programme for improving the economic 
conditions of landless agricultural workers, land resettlement 
schemes have a value which is out of proportion to the numbers of 
workers rehabilitated on land or the area transferred to them. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that patterns of resettlement for 
agricultural workers should be evolved on the basis of recent experi- 
ence which will be sound in conception, economic in terms of cost 
and readily adaptable to widely varying local conditions. 

32, In the First Five Yeai' Plan it was pointed out that schemes 
of land redistribution were likely to confer somewhat restricted 
benefits upon agricultural workers other than tenants because in the ■ 
ordinary course the first claim would be that of tenants already 
working on lands which might be taken over from the larger owners. 
In \dew of this difficulty, it was felt that the contribution which the- 
Bhoodan movement might make could be of special value. By the 
end of the first plan this movement had received in gift about 4- 
million acres of land and the distribution of land among landless 
families had also begun. A development of much significance which 
took place in the closing years of the plan was the initiation of the 
Gramdan movement under which all the owners of land in a village 
made a gift of their entire area for the benefit of the community as 
a whole. About a thousand, villages were donated in this manner 
and the movement \vas making steady progress. 

33- The account given in this Chapter shows that there has been 
considerable acthdty in the field of land reform in the States. Much, 
of it has been of regional or State interest and a knowledge of local 
tenures is necessary for an understanding of its practical significance. 
The fact that land reform legislation has been complex and detailed 
in character and its implementation has seemed to an excessive- 
degree to be the concern of revenue courts and revenue officials 
and too little the .responsibility of each local community has tended' 
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to obscure the broad principles of equity and rearrangement of 
economic relationships which He behind it. The central aims of and 
reform programmes have been to eliminate intermediary interests, 
establish as far as possible direct relations between tenants and the 
State, obtain for tenants security of tenure and reasonable rents, and 
reduce disparities in the ownership of land. Once the basic condi- 
tions of peasant proprietorship are assured for the bulk of the culti- 
vators the next step is to help improve the management of land and 
increase its productivity', promote greater cooperation in farm and 
non-farm occupations and enable each village community to assume 
larger obligations for the welfare and livelihood of all sections of 
the population, for those who hold land equally with those who, 
for social and historical reasons, have remained without it. These 
are some of the directions of policy which need to be followed 
through the great volume of legislation which . States have under- 
taken in recent years. The Planning Commission has now under 
preparation a study which will attempt to explain the measures of 
land reform which have been taken in different parts of India and 
those still needed against the background of the land tenures and 
the agrarian conditions which each region or State has inherited 
from the past. Details of land reform programmes need to be seen 
always as a vital part of the process of social change and economic 
development which the First Five Year Plan initiated and which 
successive five year plans will further advance. 
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410- 411 

^Ajmer, 448-449 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
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Andhra, 412-413 

Assam. 414 

Bhopal, 450-451 

Bihar, 416-417 

Bombay. 418-419 

Coorg, 452-453 

^Delhi, 454-455 

^Himachal Pradesh, 455-457 

^Hj'derabad, 432-433 

Jammu & Kashmir, 446-447 

^Kutch, 458-459 

Madhya Bharat. 434-435 

Madhya Pradesh, 420-421 

Madras, 422-423 

Manipur. 460-461 

Mysore, 436-437 

^North East Frontier Agency. 467- 
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^Pepsu, 438-439 

Pondicherry, 469-470 

, Punjab, 426-427 

^Rajasthan, 440-441 

Saurashtra, 442-443 
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i Tripura, 462-463 

■ Uttar Pradesh, 428-429 

' Vindhya Pradesh, 464-465 
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Diesel engines. 4, 182, 198, 200 
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E 
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displaced children, 301 

elementary, 251-52 
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i rural, 259-260 

secondary, 250, 254-55 

social. 250 

technical, 257-258 
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: university, 250, 250, 206 

I Electric lamps, 5 

■ plants, heavy, 180, 139, 108. 202, 

! 208-209 
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1 service organisation. 296 

! situation, 10 

' Engineering institutions, 257 

personnel. 307-308 

Engines, diesel, electric, 91 
i Estate duty 

share of states, 27-23 

E,x-criminal tribc.s, 289—295 
, Expenditure on (he Plan, 19 — 21 
, Export duties, 25 

’ External assistance, 23. 29-30. 35, 40. 
: 43 
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Family planning, 270, 280 
! — — -Grants Committee, 221 

' Research and ProgrvOn-.mc : Com- 

i mitteo. 281 

! Farming, coopemtive. 327-328 
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Fertilizers — contd. 

achievement, 15 

^factories, 186 
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202, 210 

percentage increase, 4, 6 

targets, 15 

Filaria control, 272, 275 

Finance Commission recommendations 

assistance to states, 25. 26 

^Hyderabad, 72 
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^PZPSU, 79 

Rajasthan, 81 

Finance corporations, 191 
Finance for the Pl^. 23, 59 — 45 
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Jammu & Kashmir, 86 
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Madras, 56 
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^Punjab, 62 

^Rajasthan, 80 

Saurashtra, 82-83 
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^Uttar Pradesh, 65 
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Fiscal policy, 25 
Fisheries, 131 — 133 
Flood control, 164-165 
Flying clubs, 243 
Food crops — 
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95 

imports in 1951, 1 

^percentage increase, 4 

^targets and achievemente, 4, 5, 14. 

98, 105—107 

^production potential, 99 
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Ford Foundation, 30, 33 

Team on Small-scale Industries, 

222 

Footwear. 199, 203 
Forests. 134 — 137 
Fruits, 97 

Fuel Research Institute, 263 
G 

GadgU Committee, 75, 79, 81, 83 
Ganga Bridge Project. 232 
Geological mapping, 194 

Survey of India, 192, 195 

Geophysics, 271 
Ghani, 219 
Girls’ education, 260 
Glass industry, 199 207 


I Gliding centres, 243 ■' 

: Gosadans, 129 ' ^ ' 

Government Porcelain Factory. 77 
I Gram sevikas, 102, 294 

I udyog bhavans, 219 

! Gramdan movement, 330 
; Grinding v/heels, 182 
I Group level workers. 102 

Grow More Food Campaign, 91. 92, 93 
r Gut and khandsari, 220 
: Gypsum, 211 

' H 

: Handicapped persons — 

■ education. 260 

I welfare of, 294 

; Handicrafts Board, i24 

activities, 226, 227 

Handloom cloth — 

: marketing. 216 

! percentage increase, 4 

' ^production . targets and achieve- 

! ments. Ip, 216 

i rebate schemes, 216 

j weavers’ cooperatives, 216 

I Hand-made paper industry, 221 
i Handpounding of rice, 218. 219 
j Harbours (see ports and Harbours.) — 
I Health— 

! allocations, 3. 272-273 

centres, 115. 273 

facilities, 272 

progress of e.xpenditure, 272 

rural sanitation, 115 

Survey and Development Com- 
mittee, 273 

visitors. 278 

Heavy electric plant, 186 
Higher Rural Education Committee, 
256 

Highways, 15, 235 
(see also Roads) — 

Hindi, development of, 261 
Hindustan Antibiotics. 200, 204 

cables, 200, 204 

^Insecticides, 200, 204 

IMachine ' Tools, 200, 204 

Shipyard, 200, 204 

Hirakud Dam Project, 146 
Home science centres, 102 
Horticulture, development of. 97 
Hospital beds, 17 
Housing — 

y 

^by centre and state governments, 

283 

^for displaced persons, 300 

outlay for, 3, 283 

research, 288 

schemes. 283 

Hyderabad — 

additional taxation, 73 

central assistance, 71 

financing of the plan, 71 
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I 


Income per, capita, 8 
Index of — 

agricultural production, 5 

industrial production 184, 190 

whole-sale prices, 1, 11 

Indian — 

Airlines Corporation, 243 

Academy of Sciences, 265 

Association for the Cultivation of 

Sciences Laboratory, 265 

Bureau of Mines. 192, 195 

Council of Agricultural Research, 

93, 102, 127 

^Finance Corporation, 191 

Institute of Sciences, Bangalore, 

257, 267 

Institute of Technology, Kharag- 
pur, 256. 257 

Iron & Steel Company, 189, 191 

Telephone Industries, 6, 201, 204, 

245 

Indigenous systems of medicine, 277 
Indo-Norv/egian Programme, 30, 33 

^U.S. aid programme, 30, 31 

U.S. technical programme, 89, 137 

Industrial — 

cooperatives, 214 

credit and investment Corporation, 

191 

development, 180, 183, 184 

councils, 181, 184 

private sector, 189 

public sector, 184 

— —long term projects. 189 

under second plan, 186 

disputes. 295 

estates, 213, 226 

health and hygiene, 296 

Hygiene Laboratory, 296 

investment in the private sector, 

3 

labour housing, 285 

management pool, 307 

intermediate goods, 182 

percentage increase, 4, 182 

Policy Resolution, 12, 181 

priorities, 181 

production, 5 

index of, 184, 190 

Industries — 

allocations and outlay, 2. 21 

Development and Re’guiations Act, 

181 

progress of 180 — 183, 187 

and minerals, 180 

expenditure by Centre and States, 

19 

Inland water transport, 242, 243 
Insecticides, 184 
Institute of Management, 258 

of Nuclear Physics. 265 

Integral Coach Factory, 

204, 232 

Interim compensation scheme, 302 


! International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development — 

loans from, 30. 32 

railv/ay loan, 32 

International Team on Small-scaie 
Industries, 222 

Inventions, development of, 265 
Investment-output relationship, 9 
Investment, 3, 8, 9, 10, 21, 181-182, 
190 

Iron and steel, 180, 206 
ore, 185, 211 

Irrigation and multipurpose projects — 

^Advisory Committee on Projects. 

165-166 

allocation and outlay, 2. 21 

area irrigated 6, 15 

inter-State cooperation, 167 

^labour cooperatives, role of, 167 

number and cost-wise distribution 

of projects, 143. 

progress in the States, 148 — 158 

of expenditure. 19, 168 — 173 

^project investigation, 165 

rates, 27, 28 

targets, 88, 142, 144-145, 174—177 

works, 88—^0 

(see also Power) 


J 

Jammu & Kashmir — 

financing of the Plan, 86 

Jamnagar Institute, 277 
Japanese method of paddy cultivation. 
97 

Jute cultivation — 

achievements, 14 

targets, 98, 105 — 107 

laboratories, 268 

manufactures 

: percentage increase, 4, 5 

I targets and achievements, 15, 182, 

! 198, 203 


K 


i Kandla port, 240 
I Kerosene, 203, 210 
! Khadi — 

Ambar Charkha Scheme. 218 

Central Training Institute, 217 

employment of spinners and 

weavers, 217 

gram udyog bhavans. 218 

^production of, 217 

rebate and subsidy schemes, 218 

Khadi and Village Industries Board, 
124, 212, 217 

Khandsari industry, 220 

Land Development Board, 96 
Kosi Project, 147 
Koma Project, 148 


6, 184, 200 1 Khar 
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L, 

Labour policy, 295-296 

social' service camps, 294 

welfare, 3, 296 

Lalit Kala Akadami, 261 
Land 

allotment to displaced persons, 300 

holdings 

ceiling on, 317, 323 — 326 

census of. 322 — 329 

consolidation of, 326-327 

mortgage banks, 120 

reclamation and development, 96 

redistribution, 330 

reforms. 314 — 331 

• tenure, 318 — 320 

Landless agricultural workers, 328 
Lead. 211 

Leather industry, 5, 219 

Leprosy control, .277 

Libraries, 255 

Light-houses, 242 

Literacy: growth of. 258 

Living standards, 1 

Loans to displaced persons, 300 

Local development works, 2, 312 

Locomotives 

imports and indigenous produc- 
tion, 6 

percentage increase, 4 

targets and achievements, 15. 182, 

199, 202, 206, 209 

works, 186 

Looms, 124 

Low-income group housing, 283 — 285 
M 

Machine & tools 

percentage increase, 4 

k — factory, '6, 184 

1^1 production, 182 

^Machinery, 4 

vMachkund Hydro-electric Scheme, 158 
Madhya Bharat 

financing of the Plan, 74-75 

Madhya Pradesh 

financing of the Plan, 54 

Madras 

financing of the Plan. 56, 57 

port, 241 

Manganese ore, 194, 211 
Malaria control, 274 
Manures, 93 
Market borrowings, 35 
Matches, 199 

Medical education & training, 278 

research, 279 

Medicine, systems, 277 
Metallurgical industries, 208 
Meteorological research, 270 
Meteorology, 245 

Midwives, training of, 278 
MiU cloth 

■ ^percentage increase, 4, 5 

targets and achievements, 15 


Mill cloth — contd. 

(See also cotton textiles) 

Mineral 

development. 263 

legislation, 196 

^production, 196 

resources, 100, 192 

survey, 194. 195 

Money supply, 10 
Motor vehicles tax, 27, 28 

Multipurpose projects (see under 
Irrigation & Multipurpose pro- 
jects) 

Mysore 

financing of the Plan, 76 

Iron & Steel Works, 201, 205 


N 

Magarjunasagar Project, 148 
Nagpur Plan. 238 
National Book Trust 261 
— — Botanical Garden, Lucknow 264 

Buildings Organisation 288' 

Cadet Corps 261, 294 

Central Library, 261 

Chemical Laboratory, 262 

Discipline Scheme, 301 

Extension Service — see under 

Community Project and NES) 

Fundamental Education, 259 

Gallery of Art. 261 

— — Highway (See Highways) 

■ — r-income. 7, 8 

Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion, 188 

laboratories, 262 

Metallurgical Laboratory, 263 

Museum, 261 

Outnut. 7 

^Physical Laboratory, 262 

Productivity Centre, 296 

Research Development Corpora- 
tion, 265 

Small Industries Corporation, 212, 

223, 226 

I Theatre. 261 

Nationalisation of road transport, 238, 
239 

Nepa Newsprint' 'Factory. 6, ,201. 205 
New Zealand 

grants from, 30, 32 

Neyveli Project, 264 
Non-developmental expenditure. 36 

Non-tax revenue 

percentage of national income, 38 

North East Frontier Agency, 293. 294 
Norway 

^grants from, 20 

Nuclear physics, research in, 266 
Nursing, 278 
Nutrition, 280 
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O 

Oil exploration, 196, 197 
Oil seeds, 4, 14, 98, 105, 107 
Organisation Methods units, 309 

Orissa 

financing of the Plan, 60 

Outlay for the Plan, 8, 9, 18. 23, 24, 
42, 45 

Output, growth of, 9, 11 

Overseas Communications Service. 244 

trade, shipping, 15, 239 

Ov/nership rights for tenants, 321. 523 
P 

Paints and Varnishes, 198, 206 
Palm-gur industry, 220 
Panchayats, 115, 310 
Panel of Scientists, 262 
Paper, 183. 203. 207. 210 

boards, 5, 189, 199, 208 

(see also Hand-made paper) 

Passenger amenities in Railways, 234 

Penicillin. 6 

PEPSU 

Central assistance for the Plan, 78 

financing of the state plan, 78 

loans from public, 78 

state trading, 78 

Per capita income. 8 
Perambur Coach Factory, 184 

Petroleum 

products, 203, 210 

refining, 6, 208, 210 

— — refinery, 190 

Pig iron, 4, 15, 183, 202 

Planning machinery, 311 

Plant and machinery, expenditure on, 

4 

Plant protection, 97 
Planning technipues, 13 
Plywood, 182, 199, 206 
Point Four (U.S.) 

technical assistance, 33 

Policy aspects of the Plan, 11 — 14 
Porcelain factory, 77, 185 
Ports and harbours, 3, 240 — 242 
Posts and telegraphs, 244, 270 
Potatoes, 4 

Poultry development, 129 
Power 

achievements, 5. 178, 179 

alcohol, 15 

expansion facilities programme, 

162, 163 

generation', 6 

installed, capacity, 15 

load surveys, 163 

progress in state, 158 — 164 

projects, allocation and outlay, 2 

expenditure by centre, 19 

expenditure by states, 19 

targets. 142, 144 

— ^transformers, 199, 206 

.(see also Irrigation and Multipur- 
pose projects) 


Prices 

agricultural, 101 

and money suppljg 10 

Primary education, 7, 17, 250 

Printing technology 

specialised courses, 258 

Private savings, 39 

Production targets and achievements, 
13-14 

Prohibition, 297 

Programme Evaluation Organisation, 
111, 117 

Production in selected lines of activity, 
4 

targets and achievements, 14 

Public administration problems, 305 — 
308 

Public borrowings, 24, 28 

co-operation, 311 

expenditure, growth of, 36 

health, 20. 

^investments, 9 

receipts growth of, 36, 37 

. sector: its role in promoting de- 

velopment, 36 
Pumps, 198, 206 
Punjab 

financing of the Plan, 62 

! ^ 
i Radio-receiver, 199 
' Railway 

, fares and freights. 25, 26 

i lines, 6 '• 

1 receipts, 24 

i Railways, 230 — 235, 269 

i allocations and outlay, 3 

' contribution to financing of the 

I Plan, 25 

, dismantled lines restored, 234 

earnings, 25 

electrification, 233 

loans from I.B.R.D., 32 

new lines, 233 

operational efficiency, 234 

outlay, 231 

^passenger amenities, 234 

research. 269 

rolling stock, 231, 232 

route mileage, 230 

Rajasthan 

financing of the Plan, 80 

Thermal Station, '31 

Rayon, 183, 189, 203, 207-208, 210 
Reclamation of forests, 96 
Refractories, 188, 207 
Rehabilitation 

allocation and outlay, 3 

expenditure, 20. 298, 299 

Rehabilitation Finance Administra- 
tion, 298, 299 
Resettlement 

of. landless agricultural labour, 

328, 329 

Rent regulation of. 320-321 
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Research 

institutes, 103, 265 

scholarship training scheme, 

257-258 

scientific & technical, 262 

Resources 

appraisal of. 33 

budgetary, 23 

mobilisation of. 35 

Reserve Bank of India 

rule in agricultural credit, 119, 

120 

^Rural Credit Survey Report, 118 

Revenue receipts. 37 
Rice 

improv'ed varieties, 103 

klilling Committee, 218, 219 
Riband Project, 148 
Road transport 

allocation and outlay, 3 

^licencing policy. 239 

nationalisation, 238, 239 

outlay, 238 

Roads 

allocation and outlaj', 3, 235 — 238 

construction, targets and achieve- 
ment. 17 
Rubber 

targets and production 101, 207 

Rural Credit Survey, 118, 126 

education, 259-260 

housing 287-288 

sanitation, 115 

universfties, 256 

S 

Sahitya Akadami, 261 
Salt research, 214 
Sangeet Natak Akadami. 261 
Sanitation. 273 
Saurashtra 

financing of the Plan. 82-83 

[Savings (see under Small Savings) 
'Science teaching, 255 

Scheduled castes & scheduled tribes. 
289—293 

Scientific associations, 266 

Manpower Committee, 256 

research. 262. 266 

Secondary education, 250, 254-55 

Commission, 254 

Securities, sale of, 46 
Seeds. 93-94, 96 
Sericulture, 214, 227-228 
Sewing machines, 15, 199. 202, 209 
Sheet glass, 199 
Ship-building, 6 
Shipping, 15, 239-240 
914 997-99R 

Sindri Fertilizer Factory, 6. 200, 204 
Small industries service institutes, 212, 
222-223 

savings 29. 35. 37, 39 

sdale industries fsee under village 

& small industries) 

Small-scale Industries Board 212, 222 


• Soap, 183, 203 
! Soil conservation, 133. 141 
j Social education, 250 

I security funds 37 

services, 7 

' allocation of outlay, 3 

■ ^pattern of outlay, 21 

i service camps, 294 

expenditure, 261 

: welfare, 293 — 295 

, Socialist pattern of society. 12 
I South Arcot Lignite Project, 194 
i India Book Trust, 281 

■ State Aid to Industries Act, 224 
' State Bank of India 

small-scale industries pilot pro- 
ject, 224, 226 

; state financial corporations. 224 
! Statistics, research & evaluation, 311 
: Steel, 15, 183, 198, 202, 209 

) plants, 185 

j Sterling balances, 185 
I Stores Purchase Committee, 223 
Structural aspects of the Plan, 11 — 14 
J Students’ camps, 261 
I Subsidised industrial housing scheme, 
286 

' Sugar 

percentage increase, 4, 5 

' targets and achievements. 14, 15, 

. 183, 189, 203, 207-208 
' Sugarcane 98, 105 — 107 
i Sulphuric acid. 189, 198, 202. 210 
' Super-phosphate 

! percentage increase, 4 

; plant, 185 — 

Swimming Pod Reactor, 268 


Targets of production 

achievements. 13, 14 

Tata Iron & Steel Company, 189, 191 

Locomotive & Engineering Com- 

i pany, 190 

Tax 

on capital transfer (see Estate 

duty) 

i revenue, 38 

! Taxation, 24, 35 

■ additional, 26, 27 

I on land, 27, 28 

i Tea, 4, 10) 

I Teachers. 253 — 259 
.'-Technical assistance, 33 

Cooperation Mission, '39-90 

education, 257, 258 

I training for displaced persons, 301 

I Technological institutions. 257 
: research, 262 

I Tele-communication research 243 — 269 
! Telegraphs, 244, 270 
j Telep hone s, 185 
! Tenancy legislation. 318 
Thorium-uranium plant, 268 
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Timber preservation, 138 
Tobacco, 4 

To^vn & country planning, 258 
Townships for displaced persons, 300 
Trade, coastal and overseas, 239 
Transmitters. 245, _ 246 
Transplanting practices, 103 

Transport 

achievements, 15 

targets, 15 

inland water. 242, 243 

Transport & communications, 3, 229 — 
248 

expenditure by centre & states, 

20 

^pattern of outlay, 21 

Travancore-Cochin 

central assistance, 84 

financing of the Plan, 84 

^loans from public. 184 

Tribal population, 293 
Tribes 

(see under Backward classes, Sche- 
duled castes) 

Trombay Research Reactor, 268 
Tungabhadra Project, 149, 154 
Tuberculosis, control of. 273, 276 
Tubewells, exploratory 
T-C.M. programme, 89, 90 


U 

Under-employment, 10 
Unemployed, number of, 10 
Unemployment, educated, 260 
Unfunded debt, 35 
United Kingdom 

^grants from, 30 

United Nations 

technical assistance, 33 

United States 
grants from, 30, 31 

Pour Programme 33 
Wheat Loan, 30 

^UAiversity education, 250, 256 

265 ' 

■ Commission, 255, 256 

Grants Commission, 256, 266 
Untouchability Act, 293 
Uranium, 268 
Uttar Pradesh 

financing of the Plan. 65 


V 

j Vanaspati, 5, 183, 199, 203, 207 
' Varnishes, 198, 206 
Vagetable Seeds Act, 98 
Venereal diseases, control of, 227 
Vigilance organisation, 305 
Vikas mandals, 115 
Village level worker, 7. 102 116, 117 
Village and small industries, 115, 212, 
218—222, 226 

allocation, 2 

handicrafts, 226-27 

in community project areas, 212 , 

226 

intensive areas programme. 222 

outlay, 213, 214, 215 " . 

progress of development expen- 
diture, 215 

Research Laboratory, 214, 217 

sales department, 215 

subsidy schemes, 219 

training facilities, 214 ■■ 

workshop, 214 , ' 

Village and Small-Scale Industries Com- 
mittee. 228 
Vocational education 

(see under Technical' education) 
Vocational and Educational 

Guidance. Bureau of, 225 

Voluntary work by students, 294 
welfare org'-nisation, 261, 294 

W 

Wagons. 6 , 182, 202, 209 
Waste-lands cultivation, 328 
Water supply and sanitation, 272, 273 

transport, 242. 243 

.Welfare 

extension projects, 294 

of backward classes, 3, 289-290, 293 

of handicapped persons, 294 

(see also Social welfare) 

West Bengal 

financing of the Plan. 68 

Wheat Loan, 30, 31 
Wholesale prices, index of, 11 
Womens’ education, 260 
Wood pulp. 188 
Woollen textiles, 207 

Y , 

Yam, 4, 15 
Youth camps, 294 

Z 

Zoological Park. Delhi, 137 
Survey of India, . 265 -■ 
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i 

review of the first five tear plan 


^ 1951-52 there was a large revenue surplus at the Centre as a 
result of the measures taken to net in some of the extraordinary 
earnings arising from the Korean war boom. This resulted in a 
surplus of Rs. 55 crores in the Central Budget as a whole in spite 
of a capital account deficit of Rs. 73 crores. The States had in that 


year a revenue surplus of Rs. 12 crores but an overall deficit of 
Rs. 45-6 crores. For the Centre and the States together the year 
closed with, an over-aU surplus of Rs. 10 crores. Thereafter the 
overall position for the Centre and the States combined has been 
one of deficits year, by year. In 1952-53 the deficit at the Centre 
was Rs. 30*9 crores and in the States Rs. 50 crores giving a total 
of Rs. 80-9 crores. The Centre’s revenue surplus fell to a low at 
Rs. 8-5 crores in 1953-54 and the States had actually a deficit of 
Rs. 2-9 crores on revenue account. On capital account the Centre’s 
deficit widened to Rs. 135‘7 crores, while the States had a surplus 
of Rs. 52*6 crores. The aggregate budgetary deficit taking the 
Centre and the States together thus turned out to be about the 
same as in the previous year. The surplus on capital account in the 
States in 1953-54 as weU as in the following year is connected mainly 
with the State trading transactions — i.e., destocking of foodgrains 
and some repayments of loans and advances made earlier. The 
measures of additional taxation taken at the Centre in 1954-55 again 
raised the surplus at the Centre that year to Rs. S3 '5 crores. The 
capital account deficit rose further to Es. 178 ’9 crores- and the 
overall deficit in the Central budget to Rs. 145-5 crores. In the 


States the revenue deficit of Rs. 10’7 crores v/as more than made up 
by the capital account surplus of Rs. 63*5 crores. The overall 
budgetary deficit for the year for the Centre and States together 
worked out at Rs. 92*6 crores. Thus, for the first four years, deficit 
financing amounted to^ Rs. 241 crores. For the final year of the 
Plan revised estimates have been shown in the table. They indicate 
a deficit of Rs. 292* 6 crores overall. The actual deficit at the Centre 
was, however, Rs. 180-4 crores, i.e., Rs. 55-2 crores less than as'' 
shown in the table. For the States the actuals are not yet avaUabl'/ 
From the movement of their cash balances, however, it appea 
that the actual deficit was, if ‘anything, negligible. On the whf 
the aggregate budgetary deficit for the last year of the plan f 
be put at around Rs. 180 crores. For the five-year period, th^ 
amount of deficit financing is thus placed at Rs. 420 cror|.^jjgj, 
compared to the estimated plan outlay of Rs. 1960 crore£pa^o 
financing works out at 21 per cent of the total. It vnU be.assist- 
that over 60 per cent of .the deficit financing m the plan; smaU 
acfcounted for by the last two years of the plan. ^chon 
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IX. Mobilisation of resources; an assessment 

32. In the paragraphs above we have reviewed the contribution 
of each major source to the financing of the plan. It is necessary 
now to put together the picture as a whole and to attempt an over- 
all appraisal. 


33. Briefly, the plan outlay of Rs. 
follows; — 

1960 crores was financed as 

1 

(Rs. crores) Percentage 
of total 

(a) Taxation and the surpluses of railways 

. 752 

38 

(i) Market borrowings .... 

. . 20s 

lO 

(c) Small savings and imfunded debt. 

304 

16 

(ii) Other capital receipts. 

91 

5 

(e) External assistance .... 

. ■ 188 

lO 

(/) Deficit financing ^ . 

. . 420 

Zl 


1,960 100 


The pattern of financing indicated by the above table can by itself 
be considered reasonably satisfactory. However, when one judges 
the performance in relation to the further increases in develop- 
mental expenditure that have been undertaken in the second plan 
period and the need for a steady growth in public revenues and 
other resources of the public sector generally, there is less cause 
for satisfaction. For, it is exactly when plan expenditures rose 
substantially in the later stages of the plan that increasing resort 
to deficit financing had to be undertaken. Deficit financing is safe 
, and useful while there is a slack in the economy and production 
^can be increased fairly quickly by utilising idle capacity or man- 
^wer. But, once the available production capacities are being 
\i3re or less fully utilised, a further stepping up of investment 
•S'^enddtures through deficit financing cannot but generate infia- 
o Yry pressures. In other words, the considerations that govern 
ility of deficit financing are rather of a short-term 
pr and while they warrant an expansion or a contraction 
of public expenditure in response to the needs of the situa- 
^cit financing cannot be relied on for a continuous increase 
outlays year by year except within narrow limits. Such 
Scan only be supported by expansion of normal budgetary 
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REvaE\V 0 ? THE FIRST FIVE YF.tR PLAX 

3^ The importance of the role that the public sector has come 
to play m promotmg development may be seen from the steady 
step-up in public erqienditure over the plan period. In 195o-5& 
total public expenditure, revenue, and capital, by the Centre and 
States v?as Hs. 1687 crores as compared to Rs. 960 crores in 1950-51— 
an increase of about 75 per cent. The bulk of this increase v/as 
on account of the grov/th of developmental expenditure which rose 
from Rs. 455 crores in 1950-51 to Rs- 1,053 crores in 1955-56, that 
iSj by 132 per cent. Undoubtedly, non-developmental expenditures' 
have also increased over the period, but it is of significance that in 
1955-56 they v/ere 37 per cent of total expenditure as compared to 
53 per cent in 1950-51. These trends are summed up in the table- 
below: — 


Growth of Public Expenditure, 1950-Di to 1955-56 


(its. crores) 



195051 

1951-52 

1952-53 1953-54 

(Accounts) 

1954-55 1955-56' 

Revised 

Estimate 

I, Non-Develepmental 

SOS 

634 

549 

521 

642 

634 

(a) Revenue 

476 

516 

522 

532 

541 

585 

(6) Capital 

29 

118 

27 

(-)ii 

95 

48 

2. Derelopmtntal 

4 S 5 

S06 

527 

601 

747 

T,os 3 

(a) Revenue 

241 

252 

265 

300 

334 

435 

(6) Capital 

214 

254 

262 

301 

413 

61S 

3. Total Expenditure 

9S0 

1,140 

1,076 

1,122 

Iz3S9 

1,687 

(a) Revenue 

717 

768 

00 

832 

881 

I3O2I 

(J) Capital 

243 

372 

2S9 

290 

508 

666 

ia' 


35. The .question is to what extent the resomces positmn 
adjusted itself to this emerging pattern. jiU be seen fro^- / 
table below that revenue receipts in 19 o5-d 6 were Rs. 

tn Rs 780 crores in 1950-51— an mcrease of 
“ ml Vowth otTs^ues ha= not been continue 

1 ■' 'r, and a quick decline to lower levfj^fR^dio 

was a big spurt 1954.55 the level of public revei^ assist- 

subsequent 1^0 ye^ ^' 3 ^ 1 ,^ 97^52 and is only infl small 

r level 0, was —ally / — 
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Growth of Public Receipts, 1950-51 to 1955-56 

(Rs. crores) 



1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 1953-54 

(Accounts) 

1954-55 1955-56 

Revised 

Estimate 

.1. Revenue Receipts 

7S0 

907 

829 

837 

903 

967 

(a) Tax - . 

. 632 

746 

677 

674 

723 

760 

(6) Non-Tax 

148 

I6I 

152 

163 

180 

207 

.2. Capital Receipts . 

238 

241 

165 

208 

392 

427 

3. Total Receipts . 

, 1,018 

1,148 

994 

1,04s 

n295 

h394 


Of the increases in revenue, a considerable proportion has been 
taken up by the increase in non-development expenditures. Thus, 
of the increase of Rs. 187 crores in public revenues in 1955-56 as 
compared to 1950-51 as much as Rs. 110 crores was absorbed iii 
non-development expenditure, the balance left for development 
•expenditures being therefore only Rs, 77 crores. It is also impor- 
tant in this context to remember that development expenditures 
(on revenue account) outside the plan have increased steadily in 
the plan period — so that of the fresh resources raised by taxation 
and the like, the gpiount available for the plan as such turns out 
to be even smaller. 


36. A word must be said here about capital receipts. These 
include domestic borrowings by way of market loans, small savings 
and other unfunded debt and external assistance. The last one is a 
•special category and cannot be included in an assessment of the 
progress made in mobilising domestic resources. A plan of develop- 
nent has necessarily to depend upon market borrowings to an 
extent, but these depend in the main on the extent to which 
irivate savers, individual and institutional, invest their savings 
toluntarily in Government securities. Certain incentives can, no 
\ubt, be offered, but these again, have to be related to the other 
,d''ands on private savings and the prevailing structure of interest 
2 \ Beyond a point, therefore, reliance on the market borrow- 
the resources position for a development plan uncertain 
,2 Vies with it the danger of potential inflation. Small savings 
^ibutions to social security funds are, however, a more 
puree of funds for development, and the fullest effort is 
\to enlarge this source. The small savings movement has 
2 ad to the rural areas and to the really small saver in 
areas, and it must be emphasised that while public 
/ill have to expand progressively as development effort 
I up a well-organised country-wide small savings move- 
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REVIEVV OF THE FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 




PLAN OXJILAY AND ITS FINANCING 
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REVIEW OF THE FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 




PLAN OUTLAY AOT ITS FINANCING 
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REVIEW OF THE FIRST FIVE PLAH 




PLAN OUTLAY AND ITS ITNANCING 
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